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TO CECILIA. 

// in the summer of thy bright regard 
For one brief moment these poor lines may live, 
I ask no more, nor think my fate too hard 
If other eyes but wintry looks should give. 
Nor will I grieve, though what I here do write 
By time be cast among the noisy ways; 
And in oblivion's dust be buried quite, 
Beyond the praise or blame of future days. 
The song doth pass; but I who sing remain, 
I pluck from death's own heart a life more deep; 
And, as the spring, that dies not, in her train 
Scatters sweet blossoms for the wind to reap, 
So I, immortal, as I fare along. 
Will strew my path with mortal flowers of song. 
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THE PROLOGUE. 
I. 

IT was the last week in April. In the garden of a 
villa in Tuscany no doubt lurked anywhere that 
spring had come. The winter had been harsh, but 
the flowers had gained rather than lost in beauty 
from the rigour which they had fought against in 
the first months of the year; and now they were 
out in their thousands — roses, hyacinths, jacinths, 
and lilies of the valley. Fontegioia was an old 
house in a pitiful state of dilapidation. The marble 
pavement of its portico was overgrown with weeds, 
and discoloured by damp. The slender columns 
which supported this portico were crumbling here 
and there, and no one repaired them. There were 
niches on each side of the arches where stone fig- 
ures had once stood, but they had fallen out, and 
no one replaced them. In the garden, too, there 
were signs of neglect; pedestals deserted, as the 
niches in the portico were deserted, empty red pots 
where orange trees should have grown, uncut 
grass, undipped cypress-hedges. The flowers in 
their luxuriant beauty heightened the appearance 
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of disorder. They seemed to challenge the care 
of man, to boast themselves independent of it, since 
neglected they grew in loveliness every year. 

In every place where the cunning swallows could 
find room, they had built their nests. They circled 
in and out of the portico in hundreds. The stately 
front of the house was alive with them, and their 
presence veiled its frown at thoughts of past 
grandeur and present desertion. Its human sons 
might have left it solitary, but its winged ones were ' 
faithful. They caressed it through lonely years 
with every kind of tender grace. They made it 
live again, a busy, joyous, sounding life, when that 
other life of man to which it had once echoed had 
grown silent and idle. 

It was long indeed since men and women had 
passed through the rooms of the villa, or paused to 
admire the fine carving of the marble chimney- 
pieces, and the painted ceilings. Tullio, an ugly 
old serving-man with a lump on his nose, had the 
ceilings and the chimneypieces to himself, and' he 
did not notice that the colours on the one were 
fading, nor that dirt and damp were combining to 
spoil the other. He had no recollections of van- 
ished splendour to make him deplore the fall of 
Fontegioia, Its great days had been long before 
his time, and he took his master's poverty and the 
decay of his house placidly. 

A surly, taciturn creature, long practised in do- 
ing nothing, he was not pleased when an English 
gentleman came one day, disturbed him with ques- 
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tions about drains, insisted on going through all 
the rooms, and told him that some of them must be 
cleaned, as he had taken the villa for the summer. 

TuIIio said little, but fingered his lump with un- 
disguised dissatisfaction. Here was a business. 
It would take all the women in the village a year 
to clean the rooms selected by Milord. Would 
Milord bring servants? Yes, one. One! After 
that, Tullio was glad to see two women get out of 
the carriage six weeks later. Would he not set 
these strangers scrubbing, was his first thought; 
his second, that the younger of the two was not a 
servant. Was she perhaps Milord's wife? Tullio, 
in all his life, had never seen such a beautiful si- 
gnora. And her laughter! This cross old man 
could not help smiling to himself whenever he 
heard it. He noticed that before she had been 
long at Fontegioia, she laughed less easily and less 
often. He listened behind the cypress-hedge for 
her songs in the garden in vain. The only labour 
in which he had ever delighted — that of blowing 
the bellows of the thin-voiced organ for her — ^was 
imposed on him more rarely as the weeks went on. 
In a vague way Tullio deduced from these things 
that the signora was not as happy as she should 
have been, and his peasant mind moved slowly but 
surely to the conclusion that the English . Milord 
was to blame. 

" She is noble," he said to Teresa, the Monte- 
gorgo woman who had accompanied them to Fon- 
tegioia. " How was it that she married him? Or 
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are the nobles like this in England? " But Tullio 
soon discovered that the marble floors he washed 
over once a week were as easy to gossip with as 
Teresa, She never let slip a word as to Madame's 
antecedents, nor a look that might have confirmed 
Tullio in his suspicions that the adorable one was 
unhappy. 

TuUio's surly ways, TuIIio's selfishness, Tullio's 
stinginess had become a kind of proverb in Riesole, 
the village which lay in the valley beneath Fonte- 
gioia, yet it had only taken Teresa's mistress two 
days to find her way to the patch of kindliness in 
the desert regions of his heart. Although he was 
rheumatic and stooped with difficulty, he was up 
at dawn, gathering a bunch of the choicest flowers 
in the garden to give her when she came out for 
her morning walk. On this particular April day 
he had missed her when she started out, and he 
was waiting for her return. The lilies had drooped 
a little from the pressure of his hand. He fell to 
wondering what such a young bright creature 
could be doing in the gloomy wood by herself. 
Why did the signor sketch in the village alone, 
and the signora walk in the wood alone? His 
speculations were interrupted. Suddenly, as if she 
had come out of the earth, he found that the si- 
gnora was standing at his side. 

" Lilies to-day, signora." 

A smile flashed across Maria Rabucca's dark 
face. 

" You good, faithful TulHo," she said. " How 
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lovely they are, and how well tied up! You are 
learning to give them head room." 

" I try to keep them loose," said TuUio, with his 
eyes on the ground. " The signora likes them so. 
And she is right. It is a shame to cramp them. 
But what a year for the flowers, signora! The 
bees will not know how to do their work. Already 
I hear them preparing under the hives. . ." 

He became aware that she was not listening to 
him. With the lilies pressed against her cheek she 
was looking away from him at the swallows. They 
never ceased calling and crying, pursuing each 
other through the air, flying away from the house 
and nearing it again in the twinkling of an eye. 
The sun caught their glossy breasts and drab 
throats as they turned in the air or hung on the 
plaster cornice. To the woman watching them 
they lost their real shape, and each of them became 
a memory or a vision, which circled round a great 
present fear as the swallows were doing round the 
house. TuUio waited in vain for a word from her. 
She did not speak nor move, and, disappointed, 
he shambled off to another part of the garden. 

" I sacrificed what seemed nothing for what 
seemed all," Maria murmured when he had gone. 
" Oh! what is all, and what is nothing? I can't 
distinguish them any more." 

Was it worth while to move? She stood, con- 
sidering the emptiness of everything, until her legs 
ached and reminded her that pain and physical ex- 
haustion were at least real. 



" I will rid myself of this heavy sentimentality," 
she cried, running towards the house. " I will 
work. That will do me good. I will sing for an 
hour." 

But she did not. By the time she reached the 
verandah apathy had conquered. She sank down 
on a seat and closed her eyes against the swallows 
and the sun. 

A month ago Maria Anguissola, daughter of 
Count Rabucca, had been in her father's house at 
Rome. On the evening of a wild March day she 
had left it for ever. By one desperate act she had 
cut herself off from the world in which she had 
lived for twenty-six years. She had committed a 
kind of suicide, and she knew that along the road 
by which she had travelled to Fontegioia there was 
no return. In Ufe she seemed to have penetrated 
one of the secrets of death. She opened her eyes 
and looked at her grey dress. It was inconceiv- 
able, but it was the same she had worn in that other 
world in Rome. Round her neck was the same 
enamelled chain, on her fingers the same rings. 
How quickly it had all happened! It was at 
Christmas time that she had first seen Gilbert Ot- 
way; it was in January that he had begun to paint 
her portrait, and even then how far she had been 
from thinking that he had come into her life for 
ever. Yet in April she was alone with him in this 
desolate Tuscan villa. How had this thing come 
about? She asked herself the question incessantly, 
and shrank from the answer, turning from it to 
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listen thoughtlessly to the swallows' cries, the wind 
in the cypresses, and the humming under distant 
hives. 

The iron gate which led into the wood beyond 
the garden creaked as someone opened it. A man 
came towards the house, carrying a sketch-book 
and a basket of painting materials. He walked 
with a stoop, and his walk seemed to leave its mark. 
It was heavy. The woman sitting in the verandah 
might have been taken for the heiress of Fonte- 
gioia, the man for a tourist inspecting it. Otway's 
face was square and hard, set in lines of customary 
expression, a face which never had reflected swiftly 
the images formed by the mind. It was handsome, 
but self-conscious; and the chin, though well- 
shaped, had a disagreeable cleft in it. At a timo 
when English art was sentimental and English 
painters wore long hair and aesthetic coats, Otway's 
pictures were manly, his hair close-cropped, and 
his coats cut from sad-coloured cloths in an incon- 
spicuous fashion. The younger son of a poor 
country gentleman who had drunk all his land 
away, and himself to death, Gilbert was given no 
better education than that provided by the gram- 
mar-school of a small provincial town. The only 
thing in which he showed promise was the spirited 
drawing of cows in his primer, and for defacing his 
lesson books he was caned. Yet these rude 
scratches were the foundation of his future career. 
Refusing to enter the army, the profession of his 
family, he worked hard at drawing with small en- 
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couragement, and now at thirty-seven was begin- 
ning to make a name. There was no distinction in 
his finished canvases; the inspiration of his studies 
seemed too fragile to bear the painfu! industry with 
which he elaborated pictures for exhibition; but 
these were admired by the public, and better still 
they found purchasers. 

Every move in Otway's life had been character- 
ised by moderation and caution; and the psycholo- 
gist might have been excused for laying heavy odds 
against him as a starter in the race of romance. 
He married the right person at the right time. 
His wife had some money and a pretty face; she 
was intelligent and her relations were not vulgar. 
When the engagement was announced, the gen- 
eral opinion was that she was just the wife for 
Gilbert. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the man walk- 
ing towards Maria Rabucca on this April day. 
Her eyes were closed, and thinking that she was 
asleep, he stopped a few paces from her, and looked 
at her critically for a long time. The sun danced 
ever her face, and his painter's eye noticed afresh 
the wonderful colour of her skin. It was like ala- 
baster turned to the palest gold by some flame 
burning behind it. Her form was slender and sup- 
ple, narrow at the hips like a boy's. The mould- 
ing of her limbs, her throat, her breast, was as fresh 
and firm as though a great sculptor's hand had just 
left them. Her face was less perfect in outline, the 
chin too strong, the cheek too thin, the eyes too 
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deeply sunk for absolute beauty. Her lips, moist 
and red, only half shut over the gleaming white of 
the short and regular teeth which one sees at their 
best in Italy. Her deep black hair grew in strik- 
ing curves from a forehead where time had not yet 
carved a single line. In that straight, wide brow 
Maria Rabucca possessed something which gave a 
wonder to her face. It clashed with her delicious 
mouth. That forehead seemed made for thought 
as the lips were made for love. 

" Gilbert! I never heard you coming." 

His sudden appearance after a long absence from 
early dawn took her unawares. The flood of bit- 
terness that had been gurgling up from her hearths 
depths in solitude was not to be dried up in a mo- 
ment. 

Otway sat down by her side and began pulling 
some sketches out of a portfolio. Then he said 
roughly : 

I say, are you sulky again, Maria? " 
I hope not, Gilbert." 

Unhappy then? It is the same thing. I am 
tired of your gloomy face. What is the matter? 
You wished to come here." 

Maria started up proudly. There was a lash in 
his last words which seemed to curl round her 
heart and sting it past endurance. With a great 
effort she stifled her indignation, and, with a hu- 
mility which only a very unselfish love can induce, 
said: 

^Forgive me, dear Gilbert. I ought not to be 
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gloomy at Fontegioia. But sometimes I doubt 
what I have done . . . and I sufEer. I am forcedj 
to doubt you too. That is worse." ■ 

" It is silly." ^ 

" I think not. You see I remem&er what you 
were," 

" Oh, I never remember anything. I wish to 
enjoy the present." 

" You don't remember the last day of Febn 
ary?" 

" A date! That's more difficult to remember 
than anything." 

Maria's eyes remained open, dilated, motionless 
like two crystals, hard as if they had no lashes. 
They were fixed on the Otway of that February 
day. She was in his studio at Rome. Her por- 
trait was nearing its end, and to disguise her pain 
that with it her meetings with him must end too, 
she had laughed more than usual all the afternoon. 
mocked at him when he was sentimental, refused 
to take him seriously. Suddenly, arrested half- 
way in a burst of merriment at some passionate 
speech of his, she became grave. She was in the 
presence of destiny. Sobered, she gazed at Ot- 
way; for the first and last time she saw tears in his 
eyes, 

" It is time you understood," he had said- 
" This is no joke. I love you madly." It was 
then that she had kissed him for the first time. 
She had leaned forward anxious to make amends 
for the pain which she had given. It was the same 
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feeling that she would have had for a child who 
cried because she had belittled the toy which for 
the moment was its god. Suddenly she felt his 
arms round her; passionately, roughly he gathered 
her to his breast; his fierce kisses wounded her 
mouth. She resisted, cried out, but all the time 
she knew that she loved, and was lost not because 
of her weakness, but because of her love. " No, 
no, I will not." " Oh, let me go." But the words 
had been powerless to fight against the revelation 
of the love that she had read of, dreamed of, but 
never till this hour been near. 

She lived the moment over again, its anguish 
and delight. She remembered how at last she had 
broken away from his embrace, and had stood 
before him for a moment stupefied at what had 
happened, her face covered with her hands. Then 
she had picked up her hat and rushed out of the 
studio without a word or look, resolving at first in 
shame and resentment never to see him again. A 
sudden wave of enmity to the man sitting at her 
side swept over her. He sat there, so near to her, 
pulling TuUio's lilies to pieces and throwing them 
on the pavement of the verandah; he sat so near 
to the whirlwind of memories on which her spirit 
rode — and remembered nothing! 

" My lilies! You have spoilt them." 
" It doesn't matter. They grow like v/eeds here. 
. . ^ What were you thinking of just now, 
Maria? " 

Of your studio in Rome.** 
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" Well, think out loud, will you? It would I 
more comfortable for me." 

" Would it? " she said with some bitterness. 
" My thoughts, even when of happy things, are 
not of the kind which bring comfort. But I will 
tell you how I felt when I left your studio that day, 
which is to you now only a date that you can't re- 
member. I felt that I was wounded to death, yet 
I loved ray wound. There was a ball at the Pa- 
lazzo Guicciardini. I Rad heard you talk of it and 
of having been asked, so although the vision of 
your face humiliated me, I planned to go to the 
ball that I might make the vision real and fight it, 
that I might assure myself that I ha3 never loved 
it, nor allowed it to touch me, As! drove through 
the streets the noise of the horses' feet, the rum- 
bling of the wheels, the shouting of the people, all 
seemed to be saying the same thing — ' You are 
lost.' Yet I was not unhappy as perhaps I should 
have been. I walked up the stairs of the Palazzo 
in a dream. A friend of mine laughed because I 
had forgotten to take off my cloak. I looked at 
her and everj'one I knew as though they had been 
strangers. I was obliged to dance, but I danced 
like an automaton. Suddenly I saw you by the 
door. I had imagined that. the sight of you after 
what had happened would fill me with disgust and 
anger. It was not so. When the moment came, 
I could think of nothing but how sweet your kiss 
had been. I wanted to feel it again." 

She drew nearer to him. The bitterness hai 
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disappeared from her eyes; her eyelashes were 
moist. Her voice was moistened too by her 
heart's weeping. 

" When the dance was done, I found myself 
quite close to you. Your eyes asked forgiveness. 
Then you spoke. ' Forgive me.' I pretended not 
to understand. ' Forgive me. I am going away 
to-morrow.' When you told me that, I knew what 
love had been bom in me. It seemed to me that 
I was dying. I could not look at you. My eyes 
fell on my dress. To my disordered senses it 
looked a deeper red than when I had started for 
the ball. I had a wild fancy that my passion had 
poured out of my veins and dyed it. I staggered; 
it was only by a supreme effort that I did nbt fall. 
I thought of the veins that you had opened, and 
that they would be empty for ever when you were 
gone. Was not my soul in my voice when I said, 
*You cannot leave me'? But you have for- 
gotten." 

" No, indeed," said Otway. " I was — I was 
very much touched." 

" You pitied me, in fact! " 

Maria raised her head from his shoulder and 
looked at him with indignation. 

"* Touched!' Such a soft little word will not 
do for what you felt that night. You were drunk 
with triumph! With the hum of voices near us, 
and a Strauss waltz floating from the Ballroom, for 
one minute we found ourselves alone. Your face, 
pale and wild, was close — ^your mouth on mine. 
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I shut my eyes, and it seemed to me that you drew 1 
out tny soul with your lips. Then came the rustle 
of a dress, the sound of voices nearer than the gen- 
eral hum — we tore ourselves apart just as a man | 
and woman came through the anteroom. But we , 
stood looking at each other almost savagely, finish- 
ing that kiss with our eyes! You were ' very much 
touched'!" 

" I don't express myself well, Maria. I 
very sorry. I did not mean to hurt you. The fact ] 
is, I have a great deal on my mind." 

" Why not tell me? " 

Why not? Otway repeated the question to 
himself sardonically. Why not tell this passionate 
woman at his side that he had lied to her all along? 
Why not tell her that he was married, and did not 
really wish not to return to his wife? Why not tell 
her that the true story of his Hfe was very different 
from the one she had drawn from him just before I 
they left Rome? Why not tell her? 

" If you were frank with me in everything," said I 
Maria steadily, " you would not regret it. I love [ 
you. Nothing can alter that. Only I beg you not 
to deceive me, never to tell me even a trifling lie 
to make me happy. Make me suffer rather, if you 
must. I would suffer a hundred years and think 
it nothing by the side of the happiness that you 
have given me." 

" Oh, Maria." He was moved at last. " I , 
ought never to have brought you here." 

"Ah, it is that which troubles you." Sh«, 
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Stroked his hair gently. " Darling, you did not 
bring me. I came. It was a sin, but as irresisti- 
ble as death. Don't reproach yourself, Gilbert. 
You have worked me nothing but good. I have 
lost a family and a name, but I never greatly cared 
for either! And I have gained freedom to work at 
the art I love. I look forward to the attainment 
of a glory which one day shall serve your own." 

Her generosity abased him. He tried to drown 
his self-contempt in a kiss so long and profound 
that once more Maria dreamed of immortal joy. 

Two months passed monotonously. For a few 
days after that April evening when Maria had re- 
called the past, Otway's tenderness had revived, 
like a dying flower, only to wither into a dryer and 
more unsightly stalk than before. He was neither 
cruel nor insensible, but he was in a position in 
which to act at all meant cruelty, and insensibility 
to the pain of another human being. To drift any 
longer was impossible. He had drifted through 
the summer hoping that the problem would be 
solved for him. It was now the end of June and 
nothing made for a solution. Had Maria loved 
him less exactingly, had she been in better health, 
he argued that he could have told her the truth. 
In July he was expected to return to England; 
every day he put off telling her that she must be 
left behind. 

His ordinary life, which in Rome had seemed as 
far off as if he had lived it in another worlds came 
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near again in these days. Its claims opened their 
mouths and spoke plain. One afternoon the post 
brought letters from England. Tulho handed 
them to him in the music-room where Maria was 
singing a song of Salvatore Rosa's. He got up 
abruptly and left her without any explanation. 
She persevered bravely with the song, but when 
she heard him lock the door of the adjoining room, 
she broke down, and the tears she would not tol- 
erate in her eyes crowded behind them and gave 
her acute physical pain. She went on playing, but 
her improvising was more despairingly melancholy 
than the fiddling of a blind man in the street. She 
stumbled upstairs to her bedroom and threw her- 
self on the bed, where she lay, more wretched than 
a body tied to the rack, and wrenched by an exe- 
cutioner. 

Gilbert sat downstairs looking over his letters 
with a sullen expression. Then he began pulling 
out some canvases which were stacked against the 
wall. Maria's face looked out from most of them 
— Maria as a Medusa, Maria as a Bacchante, Maria 
standing under a tree in the wood, Maria in the 
garden. He tossed them all aside impatiently, ex- 
cept a sketch of Ariadne. 

" There's money in that," he said, pleased at 
finding how good it was. He did not ask himself 
if it was the spirit of a prophecy in Maria's face 
which made this sketch so fine. 

Tired of contemplating liis work, afraid to read 
the letter from his wife again, Otway sank down 
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heavily on a chair, and stared absently at the pas- 
toral scene painted over the door, the rococo deco- 
ration of the ceiling, and the faded tapestry on the 
walls. Through the window he could see an an- 
cient cypress, its foot grown over by a rose-bush, 
its head crowned by a bird's nest. He tried to 
think of what had happened and what was to hap- 
pen, but his mind wandered with his eyes to the 
sunlight playing in the harsh and gloomy old tree, 
and the delicate pink roses at its root. He sat 
down at the table and began a letter: " Dearest 
Catherine, I am sorry that you are disappointed at 
my deciding not to return this month. But now 
I am in Italy, I particularly want to visit some old 
towns in the north, and as to the heat. . ." He 
threw down his pen with an impatient exclamation. 
Writing seemed an intolerable labour, and to write 
meant that he must fix the day of his return. That 
was unpleasant, and he escaped from it into a doze. 
It was Sunday afternoon, and the dim colours of 
the room at Fontegioia vanished; between sleeping 
and waking he saw the neat drawing-room of his 
house in Kensington, artistically papered and cur- 
tained, comfortably furnished, hung with early pic- 
tures of his own, and some reproductions of famous 
masters of antiquity. Catherine was playing the 
piano, and his children were standing round her 
singing " Onward, Christian Soldiers " in shrill 
wavering voices. There were three of them, two 
fair-haired; slim boys in sailor-suits, and a very fat 
little girl. Catherine wore a blue silk dress, and 
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looked her best, though she was certainly inclined 
to stoutness. Otway caught himself comparing 
her matronly prettiness with the strange dark 
beauty of Maria Rabucca. The comparison was 
so much to Catherine's disadvantage that he hastily 
drove it out of his roind. and welcomed there the 
thought of Catherine in his last severe illness. 
With what untiring devotion she had nursed him! 
She was never in the way and never out of the way; 
when he got better she pressed him to go abroa3, 
and declared valiantly that the change would do 
him more good without her, and that anyhow she 
could not leave the children. At this point his 
thoughts turned to his arrival in Rome, where he 
had not been since his marriage fifteen years before, 
and the blank those years suddenly became. He 
felt as young and light-hearted as in his student 
days, and at every corner he tumbled up against 
friends of his youth, who hailed him as if it were 
two hours instead of two decades since they had 
rambled about Rome together. Annesley still had 
the studio in which he had been a partner; it 
pleased him to set up there again and work for 
work's sake instead of working for the Academy; 
it pleased him to find that Annesley knew nothing 
of his success or his marriage; he renewed his old 
life with as much ease as enjoyment. 

It was to Annesley that he owed his introduction 
to the Rabuccas. As a connection of the English 
ambassador's, not as an artist, Annesley had ob- 
tained a footing with the proud old Italian, who 
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yttgH t±c\\x^ive to an extreme almost insane. Cbtmt 
Rabticca^s collection of pictures and armoar was 
(dmous all over Europe, but for a hundred people 
who discussed it, only one perhaps had seeii it. 
Otway was elated at the privilege, but his elation 
disappeared before the count's freezing manner. 
His expressions of appreciation of the fineness of a 
picture, or the singularity of a piece of armoiir, 
were ignored. Unlike most collectors, the count 
was indifferent to any outside acknowledgment of 
the rarity and preciousness of his treasures. Ot- 
way was piqued. In England he was accustomed 
to being consulted on such matters; his approval 
gave a cacJiet to collectors' acquisitions. His mor- 
tification at the count's attitude entirely spoilt his 
enjoyment of the wonders before him. 

It was a miserable afternoon for Otway until 
Countess Maria came on the scene. A few niin- 
tiftes earlier he had been presented to fier brother 
Andrea, who was many years older, and a gfreat 
deal plainer. Andrea was a diplomatist, and his 
ffianner was less repellent than his father's, but it 
was quite as mortifyingly distant. So when Maria 
cam^ in Otway was prepared to study her as yet 
aftother example of the unbounded haughtiness 
and stiffness which seemed to characterise her face, 
ftut with a quick instinct that he felt embarrassied 
and uncomfortable, Maria, who had a warm kfid 
generous heart, and whose manner was charmingly 
cordial even when she was not stirred to reisttt- 
fhent bx her father's chilling snubsi wetit (^titfkt 
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way to be friendly to him from the first exchange of 
greetings. Her command of English, and the 
presence of Andrea's wife, who was an English- 
woman, helped to put Otway at His ease; and soon 
all three were talking gaily in the window, in spite 
of the stiff group at the other end of the room. 
Andrea's child, Cecilia, a dark-haired little girl of 
eight, stared solemnly at the talkers from under her 
heavy eyebrows. 

The scene was clear in Otway's memory, and 
although he could not recall a single word which 
had been spoken at his first meeting with Maria, 
he remembered the sensations with which she had 
filled him, and how the afternoon, which had begun 
with his discomfiture, had closed in a kind of tri- 
umph. In an hour Maria Rabucca's attraction had 
so grown on him that, for the first time in his life, 
he forgot to think of himself, or whether he was 
liked, or whether he had shown himself to advan- 
tage. Simple worship of her seemed to annihilate 
his personal vanity. It was an odd irony that this 
attachment, which was dishonourable, and could 
only be built at a terrible cost, was the most beau- 
tiful fabric which Otway's thought had ever reared. 
Under its dreamy shadow he painted better, and 
saw more in the earth and sky. He had a dim no- 
tion of this himself, and at Fontegioia had some 
moments of regret for that lovely building. How 
had it crumbled? He had once been ready to 
sacrifice everything, that its graceful towers might 
challenge the heavens. But now he shrank from 
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the sacrifice. Perhaps he knew that if he brought 
misery on Catherine, cut himself off from the life 
which he had laboriously striven for and attained, 
the life of honourable work rewarded by quiet suc- 
cess, a comfortable home, and universal respect — 
if he died to everything but Maria — ^perhaps he 
knew that even then the immortality of that cloud- 
capped palace was very doubtful. He thought 
bitterly and definitely: ** I do not love her as I did 
before she gave up everything for me." 

The summer afternoon wore on, and still he sat 
on, lost in thought, with the door locked against 
intruders. He remembered how far of? and inac- 
cessible Maria had seemed, and that when she first 
came to his studio with Countess Andrea he had 
let his thoughts play round her, and not one of 
them had abused its liberty to hum love in her ear. 
He had worshipped her elusive beauty. It was 
there and again it was not there. It settled on her 
face like a butterfly on a flower, fluttered off in an 
expression too vehement to be beautiful, came back 
again in the gentlest of smiles. He had rever- 
enced the simplicity of her character. She was in- 
capable of the futile affectations of many of her sex. 
Her laugh was clear and transparent. There was 
no artificial note in it of a desire to please. For 
days, though she had filled his mind to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, he had never desired to 
kiss her. Suddenly the idea came to him that if 
he might kiss her feet once, he would be glad to 
die. The devotion and ardent worship of his elder 
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years had no parallel in his youth. He was like H 
plant, that in its flowering time has never put forth ' 
a blossom, bearing a bright golden flower when its 
sap is drying up, and leaves seem its only natural 
output. 

What a gulf was fixed between the day when to 1 
kiss her feet had seemed a consummation for which 
he would have laid down his life, and this day! 
The unattainable had been attained without the 
scaling of any grievous obstacles; and he could 
think of casting if away without a sigh. He had 
drunk of the vintage which he had dreamt could 
only be trodden from grapes growing on ideal 
stems by gods in a vine-press in the air, and he 
could think of abstaining from it for ever without 
a burning forehead and a parched tongue. Coldly J 
and deliberately he could plan at times how best twi 
leave her — for ever? No, not for ever. He would! 
return next summer. It would be difficult, but of 
course he would return. Yet he thought of it with 
impatience. All the memories of a thousand sweet 
and beautiful things which she had revealed to him 
could not hold him from cursing his folly and her 
folly. 

The house was as quiet as though someone had 
just died. The light faded, and the dolphins on 
the ceiling became indistinguishable, but he saw! 
lights and heard the sound of music and dancing.! 
It was the night of the ball at the Palazzo Guicci-1 
ardini. He remembered the mixed feeling of 
shame and triumph With which he had watched her 
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circle round the ball-room. Shame because she 
seemed too wonderful a being, too proud and glori- 
ous, too far removed from the rest of womankind, 
to have been touched by man ; triumph because he 
had possessed her, because nothing in the world 
could wash away what he had done. He often af- 
fected to forget, when Maria poured out recollec- 
tions of the early days of their love, but on this 
summer afternoon the past rose up and smote his 
eyes with cruel clearness. He saw her chilling 
contempt that night when he had first spoken to 
her, and his own humility. He saw her red satin 
gown and the jewels glancing on her neck and in 
her hair. He saw the flame behind her gold-tinged 
alabaster skin die out suddenly as he stammered 
that he was going away from Rome. He saw her 
pale, lustreless face, her hard smile and dry lips. 
He went through the struggle with her over 
again. 

It had been a relief at the moment to pass from 
the prison of reason into the open air of folly, but 
Otway was not the man to flourish there for long. 
In the first rapture no thought of the future had 
disturbed him. He seemed to lose his identity, to 
exist as Maria Rabucca's lover alone. But this 
could not last, and it was not long before he began 
to suffer uncomfortable twinges of conscience 
about that peaceful home from which every three 
or four days there came letters asking when he 
would return. 

'' What a damned fool I have been/' 



That was the only conclusion to which his met 
tations led him. He opened his arms to the con- 
scientious scruples which visited him now and bade 
him leave her. The response that his passion had 
met with almost frightened him; he shrank from 
living for her and his art alone. He liked adula- 
tion, he liked his wife's simple faith in his great- 
ness as man and artist, he liked being the demi-god 
of a little world. From Maria he got no undis- 
criminating adoration. Brought up in the house 
of a great collector she had, besides a native in- 
stinct for the best things in painting, some knowl- 
edge of what constituted good work, and she di3 
not hesitate to criticise Otway. He was surprised 
to find that she knew considerably more of the his- 
tory of painting than he did, and that in all other 
respects she was ahead of him. She was a good 
classical scholar; she knew about flowers and trees 
and birds; she could tend a sick horse, and detect 
a genuine cabinet from a forgery. These things 
mortified Otway, and a kind of jealousy of her in- 
vaded his mind soon after they came to Fontegioia. 
He grew to dislike the very frankness of her glance, 
because the truth of the soul behind it shamed the g 
deceit in which he moved. 

To be burdened by self-contempt was a n« 
thing to him. He had been accustomed all his 
life to think well of himself, and he often longed to 
escape from the woman who reminded him at every 
turn that he had played a selfish and cowardly part. 
It was useless to try and saddle her with some of 
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the blame. Otway knew well enough that he had 
taken advantage of her education, and had trusted 
to the anti-Christian ideas with which her father 
had imbued her, to convince her that love such as 
his was the most inviolable of sacraments. He had 
gone back to his studio after the ball, and written 
a letter to a noble woman without a God. He had 
written words, heedless of their truth or falsity, 
which he knew would bring her. He had consid- 
ered nothing but the accomplishment of that fact, 
and the stars in their courses had fought for him — 
or against him, as he thought, when the iron doors 
of reality had closed upon him, and the glare of the 
landscape in which he had wandered with love no 
longer hurt his eyes. Count Rabucca was in the 
country at the time; Andrea and his wife had re- 
turned to Madrid. An old aunt of feeble intellect 
was Maria's sole guardian in Rome, except Teresa, 
her maid; and Teresa was only a guardian as a- dog 
is a guardian. It will follow to the end of the 
world at one's heel. 

" My wife," he had whispered to her as the train 
bore them to Florence. " You feel that you are 
my wife, Maria? " 

" Yes, I feel that I am yours," she had answered 
quietly. 

" You do not wish that you had had a wed- 
ding? " 

" No. Why do you ask me, Gilbert? Did you 
not tell me it would injure you? Was not that 
enough? And I am with you! " 
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" I know. But if it had been possible, would 
you have been happier if we had married? ' 

" I want no more. You are with me- You love I 
me." I 

" No husband coul'd guard you as I will guard | 
you, darling. And if anything were to happen j 
. . . well, by that time there may be no difficulty I 
in my way. Do you see, little one? " 

A deep colour came into Maria's smooth cheek. J 
For the first time there crept into her thoughts a i 
suspicion that, apart from the wound which she had 
dealt her father's pride, and apart from the deceit 
which she had been obliged to practise to make her ■ 
departure possible, she had done wrong. 

" Yes, I see," she had answered mechanically."' 
But from that moment the breath of the conscious- 
ness that she could not confine the effects of her 
action to her own Hfe dimmed the mirror of her 
mind. The reflection of her happiness in it grew 
daily more obscure. Sometimes she would stop in 
the middle of her singing, tortured by the puzzle 
of Gilbert's attitude. His desperate anxiety that 
there should not be a child hurt her pride ; in a hun- 
dred ways he undermined her faith that there could- j 
be nothing shameful or ignominious in such love asl 
theirs. 

Otway was quite unconscious of the change go-1 
ing on in her mind. He was too sorry for himself I 
to be concerned that she was not happy, and that T 
her health was beginning to fail. So long as she 
had been strong enough to walk miles with him 
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over the mountains, so long as she had Hieen in* 
variably gay;, he had found it hard to think of part- 
ing with her. But he grew angry at her fits of 
despondency, in much the same way as some in- 
valids grow angry at an illness more serious than 
their own. 

It grew dusk, and still he sat thinking of the un- 
pleasantness of his position. Had he been less 
selfish he might have remembered that he had left 
Maria by herself since two o'clock, and that it was 
hardly civil to have locked the door against her. 
The letter to " Dearest Catherine " had Been the 
object, yet its commonplaces lay unfinished on the 
table. There seemed no reason why he should not 
have stayed in his room until the morning, trying 
to write the words which must deal one woman a 
heavy blow, while they brought relief and comfort 
to another. But at eight o'clock he was inter- 
rupted by the sound of someone trying the 
handle of the door. He hastily shuffled the 
letter to his wife into a sketch-book, thinking 
that Maria was outside. Then came a knock, 
and he reluctantly unbolted the door. It was 
Teresa who stood on the threshold. She did 
not speak, but gazed at him with her bright im- 
movable eyes which looked as if they had been 
fashioned out of black enamel. She belonged to 
a race of strong mountaineers and wore the dress 
of her tribe, a scarlet cloak, a green skirt, and a 
black serge jerkin buttoned up to the neck with 
small gold buttons. The white linen sleeves hang- 
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ing from the shoulder almost to the ground showed' 
her fine bron2ed arms. Otway dishked her. He 
felt her antagonism to himself, yet when he tried 
to catch an expression of it in her face, he met only 
those changeless eyes which looked at nothing, 
thought of nothing, dreamt of nothing. Her 
large solemn mouth, unaccustomed to the passage 
of words, irritated him. Even the intense black- 
ness of her hair with its violet shadows awoke his 
repulsion. Yet Teresa would have deUghted most 
artists. Her attitudes might have inspired a sculp- 
tor to a Cybele. 

" Well, what is it? " he asked irritably, as the 
Montegorgo woman stood dumb at the door. 

" My lady does not come down to supper," said 
Teresa, in a voice which creaked like disused ma- 
chinery. Then she added without any emotion; 
" She has pain, though she does not weep." 

Otway brushed past the peasant roughly. How 
impossible it would be, he thought, to live with 
Maria always. How exacting and capricious sfiB: 
was! Because he spent a few hours away fronvl 
her, she must needs be ill and go to bed. 

He climbed the stone stairs to her room. She 
lay on her bed in an uncomfortable position, her 
knees drawn up to her chin. Her face, naturally 
fresh and beautifully modelled, looked thin and 
withered from the mental agony which she had 
endured. She was staring into the twilight with' 
large, fixed eyes and tight, stiff lips. There wi 
something in her grief which awoke Otway' 
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smouldering jealousy. It was in vain that he ac- 
cused her of play-acting. The truth of that suf- 
fering, and the consciousness that it was more cruel 
than he could understand^ forced themselves upon 
him. 

Well, what is all this about? *' he asked. 
Gilbert, my Gilbert, forgive me! I am not 
well. That is all, really all. Come here and talk 
to me.'* 

He approached reluctantly and sat down on the 
bed. 

"My dear Maria, you must try and not mind 
being alone sometimes. You know that next 
week I go to England? " 

He blurted it out, and glanced at her quickly to 
see how she took it. Her face taught him nothing. 

" Of course I hate going. But I must attend to 
my business. I always told you that I might not 
be able to be with you all the year. You must 
work at your singing while I am away. It will 
not be long. . ." 

" How long? '' 

" Come, Maria, be brave. Two or three months 
perhaps. I can't tell exactly." 

Maria turned her face away. Thinking that she 
was indignant, he took courage. 

" Perhaps you would like to leave me? " 

She faced him swiftly. 
What do you mean? " 

Well, you don't seem happy with me," he said 
evasivdy, 
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"Leave you, Gilbert!" She ignored his an- 
swer. " I could only leave you for my grave, and 
then I should not leave you. I should be dragged 
away by death. Death, or you, will separate us. 
Oh, Gilbert, it will be you! Answer me, will it no| 
be you? " 

She slipped off the bed and stood up before him," 
white and wild, her pupils unnaturally distended. 
They were black eyes which threatened him; 
their clear brown iris had altogether disappeared,.. 
He shrank back, terrified at her menacing att 
tude. 

" Answer me! " 

He knelt on the bed and leaned forward untUj 
he could touch her with his mouth. 

" There's my answer," he said, smiling. And he 
passed his hands through her thick hair. She 
closed her eyes, seized by the usual weakness domi- 
nated by the usual power. She was his like a jewel 
that can be held in the hand or thrown away, like 
a robe that can be worn, or hung against the wall; ■ 
like wine that can be drunk — or spilt upon thel 
ground. 

It was October. Fontegioia was damp and| 
cold, and its desolation was no longer garlands 
with flowers. Maria Rabucca was in bed. Fori 
days she had lain there moving seldom, speakin^l 
more seldom, and for days the Montegorgo womanl 
had sat silent in a far comer of the room stitchingl 
ceaselessly. 
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" My letters, Teresa." 

It was the first time she had spoken that day. 
The woman put out her hand stiffly as if to deny 
her. 

" Bring my letters, Teresa." 

Teresa put down her sewing and walked slowly 
across the room to an ebony chest inlaid with pearl. 
From one of the drawers she took a small packet 
of letters and carried it to Maria. She stood wait- 
ing by the bed with immovable eyes, while Maria's 
trembling hands unfastened the ribbon which tied 
the letters together. 

" Go away, Teresa. I want to be alone." 

The woman went back to her comer. It was 
twilight, but a keen observer would have noticed 
that her eyes had lost their hard brilliancy, and 
were soft and sad like those of some patient ani- 
mal. Her whole face expressed an extraordinary 
emotion. She had seen her adored Contessa weep 
over those bits of paper so often. Yet she dared 
not refuse to give them. 

Slowly and laboriously, like a child with a diffi- 
cult puzzle, Maria spread the letters out on the 
bed. It was a pitiful sight. Then as she spelt 
out her father's biting words, the supremacy of 
her suffering asserted itself, and the confusion of 
mind in which she had begun to read gave way 
to a clear apprehension of the eternal despair into 
which she had gone down. Rabucca's letter was 
dated a month back. He wrote a beautiful minia- 
ture hand, not unlike that in which Erasmus's 
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marginal notes are written in his own Delphic 
edition of Aristotle. 

" You write too often," tHe letter begaJ 
" First I receive a letter from you saying that yotf 
have left me and will never return. Why havffi 
written to say so? I had not failed to discover thij 
first, the second I could have made sure of without 1 
your help. Still that letter was brief. The next 
one showed a great falling off. You explained 
fully what you had done, why you had done it, and 
what you meant to do. Dear Maria, those ex- 
planations grated terribly! As I read them I re- 
called an English proverb about evil communica- 
tions and good manners. A third letter came from 
you. It is the fourth that fascinates me, 

" It arrived the day when for the first time since 
you left I returned to Rome. You would really 
be disappointed if you knew how little Rome talks 
of us! Most people think nothing at all. Those 
who must be thinking argue that my daughter has 
gone mad, like her mother, and has been put under 
restraint. Well, I read your letter in the middle 
of hearing some of this talk repeated to me, and 1 
thought that there was some truth in the sugges- 
tions of your insanity. You say some really won- 
derful things about sin, forgiveness and my relent- 
ing. I suppose this to mean that you are tired of 
the man, or that the man is tired of you, but I am 
afraid that neither the one nor the other will in- 
duce me to believe that I have a daughter. I 
found it easy to decide that she was dead. 1 have 
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grown accustomed to it this long time. Andrea 
made a fool of himself over this affair. He grtw 
eloquent on the subject of avenging the insult to 
our name. He wished to go somewhere, I really 
forget where — ^and beat your artist, but I forget, is 
he an artist? — ^with a riding- whip. I waved my 
hand. ' She does not exist.' And you did not 
exist. I assure you, Maria, that you are dead. 

" Don't write me any more letters. I find them, 
as my daughter-in-law says, in her barbarous 
slang, ' a bore.' I have made arrangements for a 
small allowance to be paid you on certain condi- 
tions. The dust which I thew in our lawyer's eyes 
was, to speak fancifully, the dust which I threw on 
my daughter's coffin. The obsequies finished with 
all ceremony in his office, I returned to the home 
of my fathers — and forgot her." 

The elaborate cruelty of this letter Tiad stabbed 
Maria when she had first read it while Otway was 
still with her. But she had put it away and tried 
to forget it in him. Now that she was alone, its 
steel point had a fascination, and she threw herself 
upon it daily, daily to inflict a deeper wound. She 
saw in imagination the old count sitting at his 
bureau writing to her. His hair was like carded 
wool, the Rabucca wave intensified to the sem- 
blance of the hair of kings in Assyrian sculpture. 
His finely modelled face had a purplish tinge; his 
mouth was like a sword; on the rare occasions 
when he smiled, one thought of a blade in the sun. 
Underneath his coarse white eyebrows gleamed 
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eyes like water in a cavern; they looked black, btfl 
one knew that they must be blue in the light. To " 
Maria's fevered mind, he and his bureau seemed 
to be actually in the room at Fontegioia on this 
autumn afternoon. She could watcfi his bony 
white hand guide the pen; she recognised the pen 
itself, a raven's quill. With what devilish delight 
he gloated over his phrases! And beneath it all 
the time surged the fiood of his pride, witfi him the 
only reality. 

Her cheek burned with mortification at having 
put her soul into an appeal to the old man sitting 
there, at the foot of her bed. Why had she not 
remembered that smile which symbolised an im- 
partial jeer at moraHty and immorality? She had 
written as a fool. 

Thank God! He had moved away from her 
bed. But she could not escape from seeing him. 
She thought of a day many years ago when he 
had called her into the hbrary at Eadiola, and had 
read with malign emphasis two lines from an £ng-« 
lish poet: fl 

" I count religion as a childish toy, ^ 

And ho!d ihere is no sin but ignorance," 

She had not heeded the lines then, nor thought 
that they meant anything but that she was to stay 
indoors and read Apuleius with him instead of go- 
ing out for a ride. Now they seemed fraught with 
awful significance, to sum up the whole system on 
which she had been educated and carried to her 
doom. 
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Memories, now startlingly clear and complete, 
now disjointed and misty, ran to and fro in her 
head during her illness. Her father's hand had 
been heavy upon her lonely childhood: she real- 
ised, as she grew older, that for him no vice ex- 
isted except grossness, that nothing was forbidden 
except notoriety. To that pride of being alone, of 
keeping himself and his name far from vulgar talk 
and wonder, he sacrificed everything. His scepti- 
cism, his pleasures, his scholarship, his possessions, 
were all inaccessibly walled round; and there was 
nothing in his life before men which suggested that 
he was unbeliever or voluptuary. But it had been 
hinted to her that his strange sins had made her 
mother mad, and often she shrank from his ex- 
quisite courtesies, dreaming of that horrible tale. 
She reflected bitterly on the lessons which he had 
taught her, and how little they had availed when 
the temptation of her life had come. 

Would anything have availed? In a despairing 
reaction against the inscription over the gate of her 
old life: " There is no such thing as good or evil; 
acts are beautiful or ugly — that is all," Maria 
thought now that faith would have saved her. At 
one time she had felt the need of it. She had 
turned with an empty heart from the beauty of na- 
ture, the wonders of art, and a blind chance be- 
hind them, to the thought of some divinity which 
should give a meaning to everything. She had 
learnt, as she grew to womanhood, that Christian- 
ity was a practical ideal in people's lives, that Jesus 
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Christ was not regarded as a teacher of inferior | 
intellect to Socrates, nor the system which he had 
founded as a worn-out superstition, as her father 
said. She thought and observed (or herself, she 
spent hours in churches wondering about the God 
in whose honour man had built them. Yes, there 
was something in this religion which differentiated 
it from the rehgions of antiquity. Its mysteries 
stirred her soul, while still, to all seeming, her soul 
lay in the hollow of Ottavio Rabucca's hand. 

At the time when she was wistfully inquiring into 
what religion might be, her brother Andrea had 
rebelled against his father's ideals. He had fallen 
under the influence of a Jesuit of great fame and 
influence in Madrid, and he came home full of de- 
nunciations of the irreligiousness of the household. 
He openly proclaimed that he should devote his 
Ufe to atoning for the sins that his fathers had com- 
mitted against the Church and its Shepherds. 
"Sins!" the old count had sneered. "We de- 
voted lands and money to the Shepherds so long 
as they could build! " And he would then go on J 
to ask his son to explain how Alexander VI. or I 
John VIII. or Julius III. had led the sheep! But ' 
Maria flung herself into the controversy, and took 
a fierce delight in convicting her brother of inac- 
curate premises and false deductions. The yearn- 
ings towards the Catholic faith which had begun to 
invade her were stifled by this stern and uncharita- 
ble exponent. She identified Andrea's character 
with his creed, and poured contempt upon both. 
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It was after all an unlovable creed, harsh and tyran- 
nical, and the vigour and reality which compensate 
for harshness and tyranny did not belong to it any 
more. Her brother's assumption of the part of a 
humble son of the Church, who abased himself be- 
fore priests for the sin of his father, provoked her 
indignant scorn. This humble son had a diabolical 
pride in the daily affairs of life; he was selfish and 
bad-tempered and cruel. He fasted and prayed, 
and was for ever talking of his conversion, but he 
also broke his wife's spirit by a series of petty op- 
pressions, and daily vented upon his young daugh- 
ter Cecilia his irritation and resentment that he had 
no son. This, thought Maria, is what it means to 
be a Christian ! 

It was poor reasoning, but she had no one in 
the world to whom she could turn to help her out 
of her error. She had a quick eye and a generous 
heart. She could see through pretension, and was 
easily touched by misfortune. Her soul, royally 
munificent, yearned to give, and as the years went 
on it groaned under the burden of precious gifts of 
which no one delivered it. Then came the deliv- 
erer, and on him she had poured out her treasure. 

The deliverer! Her pale lips parted in a smile 
as her mind conceived the word. Was he not also 
her betrayer? Had he not riveted on her for ever 
the irons of shame? True, he had freed her soul 
from the tyranny of its hoarded gold. Liberator! 
But he had left her empty and dying when all had 
been given him. Robber! Her trembling hands 
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wandered over the sheets to his letters from Eng- 
land. They were short and forced; they were- 
barren of endearing words; they spoke of no desire 
for a swift retum, and they lied, and they lied! 

For Maria Rabucca knew now what Otway had 
done. She knew of his wife and children, and at 
night she drank the misery and humiliation of this 
knowledge only to find the cup full again in the 
morning, From the moment she understood, she 
had not written to hira. She would have left 
Fontegioia, rented with money taken from those 
beings who had a right to it, but that malaria' 
fever had so sapped her strength that she could not 
leave her bed. Day after day she lay in the same 
position, embracing despair, too much numbed 
even to suffer, except when the life within her 
stirred with a cruel motion. 

Countess Andrea had told her. She was a weak, 
flighty woman, but she had braved her husband's 
anger, and had paid Maria a surreptitious visit at 
Fontegioia. It was not long after Otway's de- 
parture. Maria was ill; the efforts which she had 
made to bear the separation with fortitude had left 
their mark, and when her sister-in-law fluttered 
into the music-room behind Tullio, she started 
back in horror from the strange white face and 
hollow eyes. She had come with pretty little re- 
bukes in her pocket. " Dear Maria, how could 
you be so naughty, so foolish!" She could not 
draw this, nor any of them out, now the time had 
come. She felt little and mean before Maria; her 
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own trifling infidelities seemed more wicked than 
anything Maria had done. As she could not re- 
proach Maria, she sought relief in abuse of Otway. 
She did not know that in her babble about him and 
his wife she was revealing a thing of which Maria 
had all along been ignorant, and that it crushed 
her to the dust. With white lips she assured 
Countess Andrea that she was happy, and that she 
regretted nothing. But on that day had begun 
her last and fiercest agony. She had long sus- 
pected that Gilbert's love for her had died, but she 
had loved him too much to blame him. On one 
little warm word that he had spoken to her at part- 
ing she had nourished herself until her sister-in- 
law's coming. Now that word, with everything, 
was sucked into the whirlpool of his deceit. She 
was denied that last refuge from despair — ^the 
power to think tenderly of a past which has yielded 
a true delight, and is a solid ground to which 
thought can fly from the quicksand of the present. 
Countess Andrea, and many people of a different 
temperament who knew the history of Maria's life 
at a later time were of the same opinion, could not 
conceive how Otway of all men had had the power 
to induce her to sacrifice herself and her honour. 
As a painter, he was clever and industrious, con- 
ventional in his methods, and a little dull in his re- 
sults; as a man, he was vain, with a strong sense 
of his own importance, and a feverish desire to be 
thought well of by everyone. How, it was only 
natural for Countess Andrea and others to wonder, 
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had Maria, with her fine insight, her independence, 
her exceptional judgment and taste, come to love 
him? To the philosophical mind, however, the 
thing was disastrous and regrettable, but neither 
wonderful nor unnatural. There is no doubt that 
a masterful intellect in a woman, even when accom- 
panied by beauty, is repellent to the majority of 
men and to women too. All her life Maria Ra- 
bucca had been hurt to find that she, who felt 
within her so immense a capacity for love, did Hot 
provoke it in others. It followed, then, that Ot- 
way's passion was the more welcome, because he 
was a man, not a saint, a poet, or a philosopher. 
He belonged to those who had shrunk Irom her 
and been repelled by her, yet he gave her devotion 
and admiration. He was a worker too, and she, 
who despised the idleness of the decadent Italian 
aristocracy, respected his industry more than in 
reason she should have done. Further than these 
general causes, there was a particular one for 
Maria's subjugation. At the time when Otway 
came to Rome, Count Rabucca had arranged a mar- 
riage between her and Prince Scipio Sfonelli, whose 
descent from a patrician of Imperial Rome was a 
source of ironical comment, the prince Eeing al- 
most half-witted and repulsively ugly. When 
Maria consented to leave her home with Otway, 
she did not forget that she was cutting the knot 
of her fate as Princess Scipio, a knot which she 
could not have hoped to untie. 

It was strange that these days and nights ha<l 
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dragged on to this damp vigil of St. Luke, and 
death had not claimed her. Her body was wasted 
with attacks of fever. Teresa possessed only one 
quality out of a good nurse's pack— devotion ; the 
village doctor was rough and ignorant. Yet Maria 
lived, and the life which Gilbert Otway had planted 
in her flourished and defied annihilation. It was 
the child which kept death at arm's lengtB; but 
death may well have smiled at its resistance, think- 
ing: " O little life, for what are you fighting me? 
Maria Rabucca's child cannot live ; it can only pass 
from birth, through darkness and anguish, to my 
arms again." 

The thought of the destiny of her chifd came to 
her with every physical pang on this autumn even- 
ing. It was this alone which filled her heart with 
loathing of Otway, and provoked a mad desire to 
feel his throat between her fingers, which had often 
played with it in love, and grasp it until the life 
ebbed out. She was the most unselfish of women ; 
it tortured her to think that the cKiTd would have 
no chance, that it would be born, perhaps, with the 
pride and love of luxury characteristic of her fam- 
ily, and would feel its position the more acutely for 
its ancestry. Even its childhood she dreamed of 
as a shadowed thing. For weeks she had not seen 
the light, for weeks she had been ill and had wept 
silently in the darkened room. She felt that the 
child was being nourished on grief, and that it 
could never laugh except with bitter laughter. . . 
She longed for someone to come and give the lie 
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to this. But to-day, as on other days, no one 
would come except the priest and doctor, and they 
could tell her nothing^. The priest was a stunted, 
black-haired man of about forty, with coarse hands, 
thick untidy lips, and a blue chin. He came every 
day and sat by her bed, a peasant in all but his 
office, who felt vaguely thp difference between her 
and the women in the village; who was shy and 
dull, yet sorry for her suffering. The old doctor 
in his younger days had been to Florence; he was 
as garrulous as the priest was dumb. He would 
enlarge on his ambitions as a young man, and the 
reasons why they had never been realised. For 
twenty years he had slept in the valley below Fon- 
tegioia, growing into the earth where the bones 
of his fathers were laid. He was ignorant and 
Maria's illness puzzled him, though he told her 
blandly that it was nothing and that all would be 
well when the baby was born. TuUio cried when 
he stood inside the door and was allowed to see 
her. " She has death in her face," he said to 
Teresa one day when her eyes were closed, and he 
thought that she was asleep. Teresa herself never 
wept. She clasped her mistress's feet when she 
suffered, and muttered prayers to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. She dreamed obscurely that they ought to 
be at home, and wished that the Englishman had 
never come near her darling. These rough, un- 
tutored children of the soil were kind to Maria, but 
sometimes their patient eyes froze her soul with 
their uncomprehending blankness. 
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As the evening wore on her anguish increased, 
and overpowered her consciousness. Her inarticu- 
late words showed no knowledge of the cause of 
her agony; often she fainted, and in one of these 
faints the doctor declared that she was dead, and 
he would have gone away but for Teresa, whose 
instincts were more acute. Darkness fell on the 
room, but the Montegorgo woman refused to kin- 
dle a light. Maria had not allowed a light in this 
rooon since she had been ill. So it was on pro- 
found blackness that her son opened his eyes, and 
owing to her danger his cry fell on ears that did 
not listen, and on hearts that did not care. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN spite of societies for the protection of ancient 
buildings, London is being swiftly stripped of its 
past, and the architectural legacy of other centuries 
has shrunk into insignificance. The last fastnesses 
of the old builder have been stormed; flats threaten 
the heaven which smiled on his humble roofs. But 
Staple Inn still remains, rebuking the formless 
masses of brick and stone which surround it. 

Richard Savile walked briskly across the cob- 
bled quadrangle and ran up a dusty oak staircase 
in the corner. At the top he hammered on a doOT 
with increasing impatience without getting any 
answer. Savile was surprised and annoyed. He 
was not accustomed to finding this tenant of the 
Inn out. 

He went and interviewed the porter, and heard 
to his astonishment that Mr, Grey was away. 
Grey had not been away for two years. The por- 
ter's wife, who was also Grey's charwoman, knew 
more. He was expected back that evening. She 
stumbled across the quadrangle with Savile, and 
began to mount the stairs in front of him, Her 
breathing became so noisy on the way up that he 
begged her to give him the key, and let him go 
on alone. She shook her untidy head. To let him 
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into his friend's rooms was one thing, to part irom 
her keys another. So she blew harder, but reached 
the top floor. The lock of a Staple Inn door can- 
not be invaded directly — ^the key must be insin- 
uated into it. Mrs. Collins knew this well, and met 
Savile's suggestions that she had the wrong key 
with contempt. At last there was a welcome click 
and the key turned. Mrs. Collins preceded Savile 
into the sitting-room, and seemed inclined to stay, 
and talk, but a shilling altered her mind. Gin at 
Henekey's was now within her reach. 

The room was barren of ornament, but its good 
proportions and good materials made its emptiness 
pleasant to the eye. The oak floor was uncar- 
peted, the panelled walls were bare. There were 
no attempts at comfort. One chair, a table littered 
with papers, heaps of books stacked on the floor, 
more books in the deep cupboards in the wall — ^this 
was all the room had to help it. Yet it had an air 
of distinction about it which few rooms in London 
could have surpassed. 

To Savile it seemed a melancholy place. This 
was not the first time that he had come into it and 
been oppressed by the desolation which brooded 
there. To-day its sadness was intolerable. He 
longed to go back to the bright, loafing world from 
which he had come. But the chance of Grey's re- 
turn kept him. 

At last he heard someone coming up the stair- 
case. He recognised Grey's step, and went to the 
door to meet him. 
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" I have waited for you at least an hour, although ] 
I had a dozen things to do. Please be a little flat- J 
tered." 

For answer Grey walked past him into the room. 1 

" What is wrong with you? You look as if you I 
had been to a funeral." 

" I have." 

It was a beautiful voice. The bitter intonation 
of the two words gave it an iron clang, but no 
harshness. Savile was completely thrown out by 
the unexpected answer to his commonplace chal- 
lenge. He stood by the door looking uneasily at J 
his varnished boots. 

" I am very sorry," he said hesitatingly, " r| 
have been out of London and have not heard any* 
thing. Your charwoman let me in. I came to see 
if you would dine with me, but I will go if you 
like." 

" Why should you go? Why should I not dine J 
with you? The blinds are drawn up when thei 
funeral is over." 

Savile looked at him with a puzzled face. 
Clearly he was in a mood more bitter than sorrow- 
ful, and conversation developed from the difficult 
to the impossible. 

Luke Grey was at this time twenty-five, but he 
looked younger. He was so slight that the as- 
sumption that he was weak and puny might be for- 
given at a first glance. But a second and more 
observant look would have discovered that his 
shoulders were straight and strong, his chest well- 
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developed and firm, and that his delicacy was only 
one of build. A very broad forehead was the 
dominating feature of his face. It was almost 
clumsy in comparison with the small, straight nose 
and short chin, and perhaps it robbed him of the 
classic beauty which he was so near possessing. 
But it endowed the face with power; such a fore- 
head is the outward and visible sign of inward 
mental force. Smooth dark hair grew down into 
a point on this strong brow, and from the temples 
curved back like the hair of a bronze. The skin 
was clear and pale, yet browner than is common 
in the north; the eyes, too, suggested a southern 
origin. A peculiar characteristic of his eye only 
struck one vaguely at first. Afterwards one found 
that it sprang from the rapid dilation and contrac- 
tion of the pupils, which grew large and small as 
quickly as a candle flickers out and bums up again 
in a wind. 

Savile was nearly fifteen years older, a ruddy- 
faced, sandy-haired Englishman, with a clear blue 
eye and a pleasant smile. He was energetic and 
industrious, and had made himself a name at the 
bar, not the gliat name which he had dreamt of 
when he was called, it is true, but a little nam^ 
which meant work, and advancement by slow 
stages. He enjoyed work, he enjoyed sport; he 
was content with the lines on which his life had de- 
veloped. He was by no means without a shrewd 
insight, but any depressing effect which this might 
have had was counterbalanced by a determination 
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to think everyone a good fellow, and everything 
for the best. He saw no reason why people should 
not be happy and comfortable; he himself, who had 
known disappointment and disillusion, was both. 
It was more satisfactory to believe that misery was, 
in the main, created by the character of individuals, 
so Savile believed it. 

It was strange that he should have become inti- 
mate with Grey, who shared none of these opti- 
mistic beliefs. The intimacy had not been sought; 
it had come about by what we are accustomed to 
call mere chance. Savile was watching a fencing- 
match at a club in Soho. The Frenchman had won, 
but the champion of the foils in England, a middle- 
aged lawyer, had given a clever, if ugly, display 
against him. " I know someone who could beat 
the baron all the same," grumbled the old ser- 
geant who instructed the members of the club. He 
was hushed up, but he stuck to it, and M. le Baron 
overheard. Half in fun, half in earnest, he begged 
the sergeant to produce his man, Just for a friendly 
and informal contest. The spectators were begin- 
ning to disperse, but many of them returned to their 
seats on hearing that there was to be a sequel to the 
baron's victory. Savile had only taken an idle in- 
terest in the previous match, but a thrill of antici- 
pation ran through him when he saw the baron's 
new adversary, a mere boy, step into the open space 
roped off for the fencers. He liked the boy's shy, 
proud manner, he admired his build, and when the 
bout began, the grace of the fencer's movements 
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struck him more than the skill which made the ring 
cheer again and again. The baron had soon had 
enough. He was worsted by his obscure young 
antagonist, and he acknowledged as much with a 
courtesy his nation know how to use in such cir- 
cumstances. Overcoming the self-conscious shy- 
ness of the Englishman, Savile approached the con- 
queror, who was standing rather apart from the 
group discussing the match, and congratulated 
him. He had hardly spoken than he had a strange 
feeling that he had taken something into his life 
for ever. Many a time after this he tried to shake 
off the yoke, but two years went by, and, in spite 
of the different worlds in which they lived, he and 
the fencer often met, and slipped into friendship. 
From the first, indeed, they were more than ac- 
quaintances. "A nostre premiere rencontre qui 
feut par hazard en une grande feste et compagnie 
de ville, nous nous trouvasmes si prins, si cogneus, 
si obligez entre nous, que rien deslors ne nous feut 
si proche que Tun a Taultre." 

Savile had never read Montaigne, but he was 
often conscious of the feeling expressed in this fa- 
mous passage, and he was puzzled. He was a man 
of many friends ; he went out a great deal, and yet 
neither friends nor society inspired him with the 
same enjoyment as Grey. The curious attraction 
made him uncomfortable ; he tried to believe that it 
was imaginary, and succeeded sometimes, when he 
was not directly under its power. But no sooner 
did he see Grey again than the feeling returned. 
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On this June evening, as they sat together in I 
silence, Savile reviewed their friendship; and it 
struck him how httle he knew of Grey's character 
or history. That he had been educated at Stony- 
hurst, and destined for the priesthood; that an un- 
cle had rewarded his refusal to comply with his 
destiny, by putting him into a bank, summed up 
his knowledge of the history. And the character? 
Savile could not sum that up so easily. He 
watched the dark, sullen face closely as he made 
the attempt. How strange it was! He knew i 
more cards in the hands of men whom he saw more I 
seldom, and for whom he had but a moderate lik- J 
ing. Suddenly he was startled by Grey dropping 1 
a card that one forgets is in the pack of the attri- 
butes of men, so seldom is it played in the game. 1 
Grey was leaning over his travelling-bag, unpack- 
ing, and a tear gathered in his eye, rolled slowly I 
down his cheek, and thudded on the leather. 
There it stayed, unregarded, shining in the dying 1 
sunlight. It had no successors, but it made Sa- 
vile uneasy, and the silence which followed seemed 
to hold torture in its depths. 

" I have got an idea for a play, Savile." 
The relief with which Savile escaped from silence I 
was tempered by consternation at the forced, un- J 
natural manner in which Luke spoke. 

" It takes more than an idea to write one, Grey." 

" I know that. I suppose that I ought to ' walk 

on ' for five years before I attempt to write for the 

stage, and then, perhaps, I might discover that I 
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had no gift for it. But it is the same In everything. 
It seems to me that most of us labour half our lives 
to acquire that skill in our trade which teaches us 
that we ought to abandon it/* 

"Well, test your theory in any place but the 
theatre," said Savile. " The vanity and blindness 
of actors and of the average pla3rwright are posi- 
tively stupendous, even when one considers that 
many people are vain and blind. They exist to 
amuse those who are doing the serious work of the 
world; yet they take no interest in that work. A 
war may be going on, threatening the very exist- 
ence of their nation, but they will talk for hours of 
how A. played a certain part, or of how B. might 
have played it. What other professionals talk 
shop with such ludicrous self-importance? '' 

All of them, I think," said Luke bitterly. 

My fellow-clerks at the bank talk of their work 
when they are not reading ' snap-shots.* I hav«| 
not had a long experience, but all the worlds of 
work and thought which I know are each of them 
the only world to their inhabitants, and the great 
man in one is nothing in the other. . . You, for 
instance, cannot understand much noise being 
made about a great actor, but in his world they care 
nothing about the reputation of Lord Salisbury as 
a philosopher and a statesman. How can anyone 
succeed without a belief in the supreme importance 
of his profession or his mission? I shall never be a 
rich banker with a fat stomach, because I think it 
as useful to write verses as to add up figures. I 
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admire equally the qualities which make a great 
general, a great statesman, a great poet, a great 
financier, a great traveller, a great cook, a great 
actor, or a great dancer, but the people who aim 
at being one of these with any chance of success 
don't think with me. Even when I am most am- 
bitious, the fact that I have no tenacity^ to one idea 
prepares me for failure." 

■' You only want to stick to something. If you 
wrote consistently you would make money and 
very possibly a name. Then you could leave the 
bank. You a clerk! The thing's absurd. It 
would be a virtue in some men to do an intelligent j 
Board School boy's work every day from nine to I 
six. In you it is a vice." 

" I do it because I am poor," said Grey shortly, 
" and because I am well aware that there is no 
money in my writing. Some dip their pen in ink, 
and the ink turns to gold. I dip my pen in blood 
— so I flatter myself — and the characters vanish 
before they have dried on the paper. But as words 
written in invi^ble ink can be read when held to 
the fire, so my words may come out again before 
the flame which burns in the minds of men. The 
worst of it is that the flame I mean is only kindled 
by thought and patient labour. . . The fuel is a 
precious thing, swift to bum, difficult to replenish. 
. . . Do you think that reading idlers have such 
fuel, or the match of inspiration to set it alig 

" I don't know. You talk fancifully, and as 
usual I don't see quite what you mean." 
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"And I hardly know what I mean. I should 
know well enough if I had the power to be the in- 
strument of my will. Then I should be certain 
that the ineflfectualness of my writing was not my 
fault, that my failure was on the heads of what is 
called the reading public." 

" Will you consider you age, Grey? It is child- 
ish to talk of failure at twenty-five." 

" Keats died at twenty-six. Shelley was not 
thirty when he wrote his last line. Cyril Toumeur 
had done his best work before he was twenty-five. 
Marlowe . . ." . 

"Yes, yes, but these are different days. We 
are all talented mediocrities now, and we do our 
best when we are middle-aged. The age of the 
young genius is dead. But that reminds me! 
You have not told me about your idea." 

" It is curling up already. It is very difficult to 
show these sensitive plants at the right time. . • 
In the train I began thinking of the last pages of 
the Phaedo. I saw it all. There lay Socrates on 
a couch, not the conventionally ugly man whom 
we are taught to see, but a man of fine proportions 
with a face which much thought had transformed 
from coarseness to sublimity. Near his couch sat 
Phaedo, and Socrates laid his hand on the head of 
the young disciple and caressed his hair, his fin- 
gers wandering quickly and lightly through tl]e 
thick forest of curls. I watched his face . • . and 
wondered to what that fine soft hair recalled his 
mind. Was it perhaps to the earthly life in which 
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he had achieved perfection and realised his ideal 
of virtue? And did it seem more precious after 
all than the eternity which he had taught for con- 
solation to brief-lived mankind? " 

" But what has all this to do with a play? " 
" I thought that it would make a good one-act 
play — original and incisive, I begin with the 
hemlock being brought in by the officer; go on to 
the expulsion of Xantippe, which in skilful hands 
ought to furnish an element of humour; develop 
in a few lines the characteristics of the different dis- 
ciples, and the effect on each of the approaching 
extinction of the splendid humanity which has 
taught them the secrets of life and death. It is 
Crito who guesses at his thought. It is he who 
says: ' Eternity is only an illusion — the halo of a 
star — created by that star, my master.' The sun 
sets, and twilight falls upon the scene. All are 
silent through the intensity of their emotion. 
Socrates speaks for the last time. What does he 
say? Does he bid his grief-stricken friends a 
solemn and touching farewell? Does he speak 
nobly of the soul, and in death confirm what he 
had taught of it in life? No. He says something 
which the modems would call trivial on modem 
lips. ' To-morrow, Phaedo, you will cut that 
beautiful hair.' He had remembered that on that 
next day, which he would never see, Phaedo's curls 
would be cut as a sign of mourning. You know 
the young man's answer? ' It seems so, master.' 
That is one of the finest answers in the history of 
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mankind. On it would come down my cur- 
tain." 

" You are all wrong. You forget who sits in 
front of that curtain. What do any of them know 
of, or care for Socrates? Write a sketch about a 
drummer-boy, let it ooze with sentiment, and glare 
with scarlet coats. . . You are not listening to 
me? " 

" No, I had forgotten where I was. Shall we go 
out now?'" 

" I wish you would make that place more com- 
fortable and home-like," said Savile, as they went 
downstairs. 

"A curious thing to say to me," Luke an- 
swered. " I have never been comfortable, and I 
have never had a home. I stayed with my un- 
cle. . ." He broke off in confusion. " I stayed 
with Algernon Grey, who is just dead, but Ling- 
warden was not my home. Stonyhurst did not 
teach me much about comfort. Besides, comfort 
is not to be had for the asking. It has to be paid 
for. I prefer to pay for the privilege of living in 
Staple Inn." 

" Oh, of course I know your mania for old 
planks ! But I expect if you found yourself in the 
London of the time when Staple Inn was built, 
you would wish yourself a few centuries further. 
You would not like dirt. Grey." 

" Were they so dirty three hundred years ago? 
I doubt it. At any rate they had no foul paper 
fluttering in their faces at every yard. We look 
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back at them superciliously because we have. I 
drains, which often stink abominably, but their < 
streets were beautiful, and the people walking in 
them less repulsive. . . Do you know that man? " 

Savile started. Grey's voice once more had a 
note of curiously emotional bitterness. 

" Certainly I do. I was at school with him." 

They were standing now under the bright hghts i 
of the restaurant where they were to dine, and he | 
noticed an unfamiliar look in Grey's face. His lips 
were pressed tightly together, their soft curve had 
vanished. His eyes followed the man Savile had 
bowed to. 

" Come on, Grey," said Savile. " I am hungry." 

Luke turned then and followed him into thej 
restaurant, but when they sat down, an odd, 
searching look was still on his face, his mouth was] 
still set in an ugly line. 

" Who is he? " 

In the business of ordering dinner Savile had 
forgotten the man outside. 

" Who's who? " he said impatiently. 

" The man — the man who was at school with 
you." 

" Why on earth are you interested in him? He ' 
has a story, but it is a very vulgar one. His name 
is Otway. He is a son of the artist, and an awful 
fool. For years he has been in love with a flower- 
girl. When we saw him just now, he was on hec 
quest, I expect. She's only nineteen, but she looks* 
forty. Yet Otway loves her. He would have J 
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married her, but she preferred a gentleman who 
drives a * Star ' cart, for the somewhat inadequate 
reason that he * 'ad lovely curly 'air/ In those 
days she was rather pretty, but getting drunk on 
stout every night has not improved her looks. If 
you wrote about her. Grey, instead of beautiful 
unrealities, you would make a name." 

Grey was silent. 

" It is very hard luck on old Otway, who is as 
respectable as they make them, to have such a son. 
That woman is his crumpled rose-leaf, I expect." 

" Does Otway paint well? " 

" I know nothing about pictures, but I know 
that several hundreds have to be dumped down 
before you can get him to paint your portrait, so 
I suppose that he paints well." 

" He is rich then? " 

" Disgustingly rich. His wife had a lot of 
money left her only a few months ago, and they 
were very well off before." 

On the way back to Staple Inn they met Mau- 
rice Otway again, this time accompanied by Liz. 
She was a stout woman, tightly buttoned up in a 
seal plush jacket, although it was a sultry night. 
On the top of her ragged fringe was set a large 
velveteen hat with a bunch of yellow feather tips 
dejectedly out of curl. Her face was bloated and 
shiny, her eyes dull, her walk clumsy, and her 
manner defiant. 

" She does not look a heroine of romanpe, does 
she? " said Savile, when they had passed. " But 
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she is one in her way — the way of the slum novel- 
ist, Maurice keeps the relics of their love in an 
old shirt-box. He showed them to me once in an 
expansive mood — a bit of soap, a withered gar- 
denia, a lock of hair, and cuttings from police-court 
intelligence, recording the times that she has been 
' run in ' for using bad language and assaulting the 
pohce, and he has committed perjury to get her 
off. Was there ever such a funny collection of' 
keepsakes? " 

" It is horrible," Luke said, with a gesture (rf 
repulsion. 

He did not mean the keepsakes, but the con- 
temptibleness of man who can creep and cringe 
before a woman like Liz, What beast looked as 
repulsive as she did, yet she could rule and ruin 
the creature who is a little lower than the angels. 
. . . He walked along in a dream, thinking of the 
mystery of these destroyers, who with red and sinu- 
ous lips have for thousands of years poured cor- 
roding poison into the blood of men which will 
bum their vitals so long as there is an earth for 
them to live upon. 

They reached the foot of the staircase leading 
to his rooms. Now and then the footstep of a 
passer-by broke the quiet of the Inn, that strange 
quiet with its invisible accompaniment of the rush 
and roar of London life. The moon had risen, but 
its face was blurred with clouds, and a breeze 
made the gas-lamps in the quadrangle flicker 
wildly. 
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" I shall go to bed, I think," said Luke. " I 
have travelled two hundred miles to-day." 

At his words Savile saw the comfortless room 
upstairs with its camp bedstead, as hard as the 
earth and as narrow as the grave, and Luke lying 
there in solitude and darkness. Maurice Otway 
and Liz had made him thoughtful too; he had 
guessed what was in Luke's mind when he had 
cried out " It is horrible. "^ Those bold young 
words seemed to strip the veils from the hideous 
shape of debased Love, and to reveal for a moment 
the vision of her former perfection when she rose 
undjring from the deathless sea. . . 

Without a word Savile walked away, and did 
not even turn his head to see if Luke had 
gone in. He tried to forget him and the de- 
spairing expression which his face had worn. But 
it returned to trouble him, and once he was 
very near telling the cabman to drive back to 
Staple Inn. It was easy to imagine Grey doing 
some desperate thing. If he was miserable, what 
might he not do? Life pressed hardly enough on 
him when he had no cause for misery. Suddenly 
Savile saw the young face that he loved lying cold 
and rigid in death. In imagination he stood over 
the body which he had first seen in glorious activ- 
ity with the foil; he knew that it would move no 
more. He passed his fingers through the dark 
waving hair. As Socrates had touched life for the 
last time when his hand rested on Phaedo's head, 
so he touched death for the first time now. How 
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damp the hair felt ! And it was black, without re- 
lief. There were no lights in it, like the sun on 
a bunch of dark grapes, the finest bunch on the 
vine. 

The cab stopped at Pall Mall Place, and Savile 
woke with a start. He had been to sleep and 
dreamt that Grey was dead! He laughed at his 
dream, and went to the Tendringhams' dance in 
good spirits. In that brilliant scene he forgot the 
iron in his friend's voice, and the tragic oppression 
of the air in Staple Inn. 



CHAPTER IL 

SEVERAL minutes passed after Savile had gone, 
before Luke went up to his room. It was easy 
to stand there and think vaguely of the events of the 
last few days; the curious glances of men walking 
in and out of other doors of the Inn were nothing to 
him. He dreaded his room. There, lying on the 
table, were the two pictures which he had brought 
back with him from Northumberland; it was their 
presence which made the room that he had lived in 
for two years seem a horrible place to-night He 
shivered. Would not all places be horrible to him 
from now ? He walked upstairs leadenly, but out- 
side his door he paused and thought again. His 
name was painted on it in white letters : " Mr. Luke 
Grey.'* He had thought sometimes as he looked at 
it that it would some day be charactered in that ink 
of many colours which Fame uses to write the names 
of her chosen in the roll of time. It was impossible, 
he had said to himself, that he should rest for ever 
in grey oblivion, a tenant of Staple Inn, who went 
out every morning at nine, aind came back every 
afternoon at six, and achieved nothing. He put 
his key in the door, and was once more arrested by 
the thought of what was behind it. How often the 
glowing young life of his ambition had welcomed 
him home! To-night it was not there, and he 
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doubted its return. It was a passionate companion 
who had never let him rest, crying out that it was 
child's play to make his dreams of greatness real. 
With that companion he had never been lonely. It 
was men who had taught him the meaning of desola- 
tion. He had not wondered at this, nor wished that 
men knew more of him, and he of men, " What 
men listen, as the dark stillness listens," he had 
written at the time he left Stonyhurst to b^n his 
solitary life. " It is solitude which makes the 
hours run on light feet. ' Cold and barren and 
lonely,' say the hedgehogs (who must be for ever 
rubbing their backs against each other) of the life 
where the soul alone shares bed and board. So also 
the valleys call the mountain-tops, but the siui ties 
girdles round them." 

He turned the key and opened the door. The 
clouds had cleared away from the moon's face: she 
looked through the uncurtained window, coldly, 
brightly, unmoved, as she had done those three 
centuries the window had been there. Even three 
centuries back she had forgotten all about Endym- 
ion. If she remembered, would she not come 
down sometimes and comfort men for the sake of 
the shepherd-boy whom she made prouder than an 
emperor's son, who suffered the griefs they suffer? 
He stepped into the room and into the moonlight 
and shut the door behind him. Outside, the clock 
of the Inn struck eleven, and the clang and chime 
of other clocks came on the wind; and on it too came 
that hoarse murmur of life, resistless current, whicb! 
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the deaths of men affect not at all, flowing onward 
to the edge of doom. When they were silent he 
heard another bdl, that surly one which had tolled 
in the morning at Algernon Grey's funeral. He 
lit a candle, and it multiplied itself into the tapers 
which had burnt the night before round Algernon's 
bier. Now ho candles gave him light; it was dark 
and cold in the vault where he slept. 

On the table lay the dead man's legacy. Two 
unframed oil-sketches, some books, a journal, a 
bundle of papers and a photograph were all that 
Luke Grey had brought away from the home of his 
childhood, but as he touched them they seemed to 
grow and people the room with secrets of life and 
destiny. He looked at the photograph first. It 
represented a man about fifty years old, with close- 
cropped curly hair and a clean-shaven face. The 
nose was very long, the forehead low, and deeply 
lined. It was a face where asceticism and love of 
pleasure mingled strangely. The thick tmwieldy 
lips were corrected by the sunken cheeks, and the 
sharp pointed chin contradicted the languor of the 
eyes. The head belonged to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. A periwig would have suited it well. Luke 
considered the photograph coldly, but his expression 
changed suddenly when he turned to the first of the 
two sketches. 

"My darling," he said aloud. "Why did you 
give me up ? All my life I would have worked for 
you and loved you. Perhaps I could have made 
you glad that I was bom/' 
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He pressed his lips to the canvas. How beauti: 
she was, his mother, of whose existence a week ago 
he had known nothing. She looked at him through 
her painted semblance and smiled. Her parted lips 
seemed to move and frame the words, " My son," 

He kissed the golden cheek gently, and dreamed 
that crimson came to the place where his lips had 
been. Her head was set on her neck like a flower on 
the most perfect of stems; there was something so 
proud and glorious about its pose that there was no 
need to seek for her other claims to beauty. The 
artist had painted her with roses in her hair. From 
the heart of each flower it seemed to her son that 
there leapt a tongue of flame. He grew dizzy with 
the intensity of his own gaze, and turned her face 
downwards. On the back of the canvas 
written : 

" Maria Anguissola, Contessa di Rabucca. 
1872." 

He carried her into his bedroom and propped 
up on the shelf made by the top of the panelling, 
which here ran only half-way to the ceiling. In 
the darkness he could still see her with the red roses 
growing in the night of her hair. 

" You shall not stay in the same room with Aiw.^ 
He looked at her again, and the tears came into his 
eyes at the uselessness of what he said, and the use- 
lessness of anything that he could do. She might 
be dead, she must be old. And he had never knowa, 
her. 

He hurried back into the other room, and, sittii 
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down at the table again, covered his face and wept 
He thought of that look in her eyes, which in the 
dead canvas seemed immortal, and yet must have 
vanished when she was taken. It told him that she 
was a woman from whose soul he could not have 
torn her secret treasure, whom he could have wor- 
shipped, but never dared to love. She ought to 
have died untouched, for only a god could have 
loved her without being ashamed. Yet the picture 
of her possessor lay on the table. Luke seized it 
roughly. This was her lover, this good-looking 
groom with his cleft chin, and well-brushed sandy 
hair. What god-like attributes had he? It was 
this man with his self-satisfied expression and hard 
face, who had been chosen by fate out of a world of 
men to come near that divine beauty just when it 
was going to attain the perfection of maturity, to 
gather it in the hour of its most precious bloom. It 
was this man from whose seed he had sprung. It 
was this man who had deserted her, and left her to 
bear her deforming burden alone. It was this man 
who, having once known her, could live without see- 
ing her for a quarter of a century— could, in fact, 
forget her. 

His hatred and contempt were drained by hope- 
lessness. In spite of the wrong which his father 
had done, made more vile by the insult of deceit, the 
avenging deities had slept while he became rich and 
successful. He was old now, and nothing could 
rob him of the years which he had lived in happiness 
and prosperity. Nothing could hurt him. 



" Oh, God ! how empty everything is ! " cried his J 
son. I 

He took up Algernon Grey's journal listlessly, I 
A leaf of verbena marked the page where his mother i 
was referred to for the first time. 

"Barcelona, 'April 2nd, 1874. 

" Last night I went to ' Carmen.' A second-rate 
Italian company, and the ' star ' indisposed ! But 
it was the eclipse of this star which made the night 
memorable. The indulgence of the audience was 
asked for Signora Carducci, who had undertaken 
to sing the part of Carmen at a few hours' notice. 
' Carmen ' is one of my favourite operas. Bizet's 
music is light and lovable — it runs on nimble 
feet. When I hear it, I cease to be a dull North- 
erner. I am as excited as though my native land 
had intoxication in the air. How the gaiety 
of ' Carmen ' delights me, far more than that of 
the French or Germans. It is not Spanish gaiety, 
it is African. Destiny hangs over it. Happiness 
in ' Carmen ' is short, sudden, and for it there 
is no mercy. I have felt this vaguely before, 
but it was Carducci who last night made it clear to 
me forever. The other Carmens that I have seen 
are sentimental ; they try to gloss over the brutality 
of Merimee's she-devil. This one was brutal, inso- 
lent, and beautiful. Her walk had the rhythm of a 
Moorish dance; her very blood seemed to sway. 
Her face was very slightly made up ; it looked a little 
sallow when the footlights were low, but it reflected 
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every shade of a rich and wonderful emotion. A 
body like hers is not the prison of the soul, it is its 
shadow. How magnificently she felt the antag- 
onism of love, how she brought out the death-feud 
between sex and sex : 



" * O, ma Carmen ! 

C'est moi qui vous ai tu6e. 
Ma Carmen ador^e ! ' 

"Whether she can sing I hardly know yet I 
thought now and then that she lacked style, that she 
could not have studied much, but I shall be able to 
judge better to-night in * Traviata.' She has a great 
deal of voice, and some of her middle notes are beau- 
tiful. 

''April yd {later). 

" It is as I thought. Not enough training. A 
little crude in Verdi. But she is no fool, she will 
work hard and learn the things that she does not 
know. I think more highly of her dramatic gifts. 
They are so uncommon that I am quite unable to 
write of them. All I know is, that she made Vio- 
letta live, and turned her tinsel sorrows into gold — 
that she blinded one to the nonsense of opera, and 
made one feel the sense of drama. I went round 
after the second act and tried to find the manager. 
I only found an underling, but I got some informa- 
tion out of him about Carducci. She joined the 
company a year ago, and the man knew little of her 
previous training. He had heard that she had 
studied at Paris and Milan when she was an 
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amateur, but this was her first professional engage- ' 
ment. I told him that her Carmen was the finest 
in Europe. He stared at me, and answered that 
she had done well, considering that she had only 
sung small parts before. But Madame Souchet was 
of course the singer whom I should have heard. 
She had fallen ill at Saragossa. She was a fine 
artist. I was unfortunate to have missed her! I 
snubbed the young man after that and went back to 
my box. How active her beauty is! She seems 
to put it out and withhold it at will. 

" April 9. 
" To-night the manager introduced me to her. , 
She was very courteous but very cold too. I was 
prepared for green-room disillusion, the vulgarity 
of common Hfe oozing through the pores of genius. 
I was astounded to find that she was not only not 
vulgar, but exquisitely well-bred. Her manner ia 
frank and graceful, and very distant, distant from 
herself as well as from you. She seems far away 
from the civil words her lips utter. I can see that 
the spring of her life is broken. She has in her face 
the moral elevation of those who have suffered and 
have known how to suffer. We talked in Italian, 
but she soon said: 'You are not Italian, are you 
perhaps a Frenchman ? ' I replied that I was Eng- 
lish, but that I had lived in every country but my 
own since I was eighteen. I feel now the coldness 
of her glance when I mentioned my nationaHty. 
Souchet has returned. No indisposition could con- 
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tinue in the face of such a success as Carducci's 
Carmen. 

" Tarragona, 'April 12. 

" They are doing bad business here. The house 
was quite empty to-night, and it was tiresome to 
have to sit through Souchet's silly cocotte Carmen. 
Carducci showed what intelligence can do with 
Michaela, but the music lies too high for her, and I 
have heard it better sung. I had a long talk with 
her when the performance was over. Her expres- 
sions come with hesitation, but when they do come, 
they are original and delightful. Her speech re- 
minds me of a man struggling into a beautiful coat 
He does not find the sleeves easily, but when he has 
got into them, there is no doubt that the coat fits. 

" Toledo, 'April 20. 

" It had to come sooner or later. It has come 
sooner. She asked me why I followed a little 
operatic company about from one uncomfortable 
Spanish town to another. I answered imdeliber- 
ately : * I do not follow the company, I follow you. 
I think that I would follow you to the end of the 
world, and I measure words to their duty.' She 
accused me of impertinence. I answered that the 
expression was no doubt impertinent, but the feeling 
which prompted it was worship. I begged her to 
forgive me for what I had said. She looked at me 
sadly. *0h, yes, I forgive you. But you had 
better go.' * I will, when I have seen you as Car- 
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men again.' This was only a subterfuge. But 
had recaptured my ordinary voice, and I think tl 
she believed for the moment that I would keep 
word. 

"April 21 

" I have not seen her all day. I called at her 
lodgings and was told she was ill. The worst day 
that I have spent for twenty years. 

" April 22. 

" She consented to drive to Sonsera with me to 
see a bull-fight. I noticed on the drive the wonder- 
ful colour of her skin. I suppose there are people 
who would say it is yellow. It is not — it is extreme 
pallor lit up by sunshine in the blood. We got 
back late. She lodges in the Strada Doro. As I 
handed her out of the carriage, I heard a child cry- 
ing. I made some light allusion to it, and said that 
it was unlucky for her to be troubled by children in 
the house. I shall never forget the way she said: 
' It is my child.' I muttered an apology, but she 
said good-night quickly, and went in. I was left 
standing outside, sore and jealous because she had 
a child — perhaps a common little Italian husband, 
too! It had never dawned on me before that she 
might be married. Her fresh, virginal face denies 
it. I would have sworn yesterday that she had 
never had a child. 

"April 23, 

"This morning I took her some flowers. She 
was dressed in white and looked very young. All 
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night I had been saying to myself stupidly, ' She is 
married, she has a child,' but when I saw her again, 
I could not believe that it was so. The score of 
' Fidelio ' lay open on the piano. She had been try- 
ing over some of the prison music. I made her sit 
down and go on, and in the duet I hummed Flores- 
tan's part as well as I could. * How musical you are,' 
she said suddenly. * And you paint too, and have 
read so much, and have thought about everjrthing. 
Why have you never done anything ? ' I answered 
that I was unproductive, a sucker of sweets, incapa- 
ble of making honey. I was moderately rich, too, 
and had never been obliged to work. I was useless, 
and content to be useless. ' You have been of great 
use to me.' I was standing by her side at the piano 
when she said it. I could not help it — I bent down 
and kissed her hair. I still feel it on my lips, warm 
and thick, and faintly fragrant like a grove of pines. 
As I raised my head, I felt as if I, a mortal, had been 
overbold to a goddess, and that divine vengeance 
would overtake me. I expected and longed for her 
to leap up in scorn and indignation. It would be 
almost sweet to be annihilated by her artillery. As 
the minutes passed, and she made no movement, I 
grew imeasy. I went away from the piano and 
watched her face. It was still and pale; not a drop 
of blood in her veins. She was a statue, not a 
woman. And just as I thought that, I saw a living 
drop roll down her marble cheek, and another, and a 
third. She did not put up her hand to hide them. 
I have seen many women cry, and a few men, but 
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which of them cried as this woman cried? Thi 
silence grew intolerable. . . And five minutes 
we had been happy, and gay, and friendly; I would 
have given a king's ransom to put the clock back 
those five minutes. I rehearsed little speeches to 
break the silence, but they all stuck in my throat. 
Could I ask her if she were angry with me, or what 
had brought those tears to her eyes ? AU questions 
seemed nonsense, since they were there. And now, 
for the first time, I thought of her not as a being 
who could give me joy, but as one whose suffering I 
must lighten. I thought of her, not as a woman I 
could love, but as one whom I must serve. I knew 
that she could give me nothing beyond the gift she 
gave all humanity, of living and being beautiful. 
The acceptance of this nerved me to speak, but only 
in fantastic language. I felt that direct words 
would have come too near, and shaken too cruelly. 
I hardly recognised my voice when I began : ' 1 
want you to listen to a story. I have been into a 
temple consecrated to the worship of grief; I saw 
its high priestess before an invisible altar. I am 
not a violator of temples, nor do I think lightly of 
mysteries, but I am a man, and for a moment, as 
man, I dared to see under the vestment of the 
priestess the body of the woman. Scarcely had my 
eyes beheld it, than it was hidden for ever, and, in 
the silence which followed, the invisible altar was 
revealed. I loved my priestess still, but with a love 
more pure and distant. I had gone into the temple, 
and had thought for a moment that I might draw 
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her out of its subdued light into the sunshine, from 
its enclosing walls into the open air. I thought as 
a fool. I have looked for a minute into the waters, 
into the depths of which she has gone down. Do 
you understand my story ? ' For the first time since 
my lips had touched her hair, she moved. Her sad 
dark eyes looked at me, but she did not speak. ' I 
know how you have suffered — I will not say I know 
how much, for I think, in pain as in everything else, 
you have " a divine release from the common ways 
of men." ' ' But I understand something of it, and 
I shall count any service which I can render you 
from now, a fly in the scale when weighed against 
that careless blunder which made you weep. I do 
not ask your forgiveness, as one would of someone? 
nearer the earth, someone who in time might smile 
at a repetition of the blunder. I only ask you to let 
it pass out of your memory, to believe in the friend- 
ship at your feet, in the friend who will never speak 
or think of love.' I went away then, and left her 
still sitting at the piano, those few, terrible tears still 
undried. I cannot congratulate myself upon having 
sacrificed anything. It is all policy. I realise that 
it has been my fate, after grumbling all my life that 
nature had denied me a talent for love, and that I 
could exhaust the pleasure any woman could give 
me in a day and a night (say the night perhaps, 
without the day) ; it has been my fate after this to 
meet a woman whose love I desire, but only with 
the same hope of gratification which the stars give 
me, that they will make themselves into a diadem for 
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my head — a woman who interests me inexhaustibly \ 
— a woman whom I cannot love, certainly to whom 4 
I cannot confess my love, without feeling base, I 1 
realise my fate, and — well, that there is nothing to I 
be done but to run away or remain as a servant as i 
long as I am allowed Being dilatory and always \ 
averse to taking strong measures, I choose the serv- i 
ant's part. 

" April 24. 

" How a man's diary stinks in his nostrils when | 
he reads it over! 

" How a man, wishing to give a faithful picture 
of himself and his times in his diary, that may per- 
haps be of use to future psychologists and historians, 
ends by writing a bad love-story ! 

" Seville, May 16. 
"It is nearly a month since I wrote those last -I 
words. The supreme moments of life are lived, not \ 
chronicled. I cannot now describe the events of the ] 
past weeks with any fidelity, I know that I am in . 
a hotel at Seville (very uncomfortable, cooking de- 
testable), and that I am saddled with a son. He 
was bom two years ago on St. Luke's Day, so he is 
called Luca. She did not care at the time, whether 
he had a name at all, much less what it was. Now 
she thinks she would have called him Tristram. 
Well, his name is Luca, and thank Heaven he is 
nearly always asleep. I have to get a nurse for 
hio). That Montegorgo peasant with her hard 
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black eyes and bronze sphinx face had to choose be- 
tween him and his mother. She chose her. They 
are in Turin by now. Maria has got an engage- 
ment in Italy, and has left Pepicelli's ccnnpany. I 
am glad of that. It was hard work, ill-paid, and 
the persecution of the stout Souchet, who was jeal- 
ous of her success, had told on her latterly. 

"I have oftein heard the expression: 'In one 
minute I lived ten years.' But I never knew that it 
had any meaning until the day she told me her his- 
tory. She is the daughter of a noble Italian house, 
as ancient as the Colonna. Of course I have seen 
the Rabucca collection, and have been to Badiola. 
I once had the old count (a remarkable figure — a 
cross between Doctor Faustus and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent) pointed out to me at a sale of armour 
in Paris. 

" She did not tell me who the man was, but he 
was an artist, and a clever one I should think, if all 
his work was up to the standard of his portrait of 
her. She has given this to me in trust for her son, 
and also a sketch of the artist. It is inferior to the 
other picture, and, if a good likeness, I cannot con- 
ceive how she could have loved him. But whether 
I can conceive it or not matters little. She did love 
him, and left her home for his sake. It was a cheer- 
less home, but it was luxurious and beautiful, and 
she might have inherited many of its treasures : for 
the old count had a low opinion of the artistic taste 
of his son. He seems to have been tyrannical and 
cruel to the verge of insanity. A curious charac- 
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teristic, which affected Maria gravely, was hisi-l 
hatred of music. He was never tired of pouring J 
contempt on it, and her few singing lessons were 1 
stolen when she stayed with an aunt in Milan, and ' 
afterwards during a winter in Paris with some 
French connections. She returned from there in 

the hey-day of confidence and enthusiasm. M 

herself had given her lessons, and promised her a 
career. This made her work as hard as if she had 
really been going to sing in public, but old Rabucca 
put every obstacle in the way, and as she expressed 
it ' soon took all the salt out cf it.' It was not long 
after this that she met the man. She hurried over 
this part of the story. I can hear her wonderful 
voice with its touch of hoarseness saying simply, 
' It was in Rome ... he painted my picture . 
I grew to love him,' How long after I do not know, .' 
but I think it was only a short time, she went away 
with him to a villa in Tuscany — Fontegioia was, 
ironically enough, its name. He seems to have told 
her a great many lies about his life and history, and . 
as she said quietly, ' Had I known that he could not I 
give himself to me, I should not have gone . 
though it is likely that the temptation would have 1 
been great, for I loved him greatly.' 

" What she did is common, but she is so rare that 
I see something rare even in her folly. The reck- 
lessness with which she gave herself seems to me 
strong and divine rather than weak and loose. Her 
happiness lasted an incredibly short time. Al- J 
though she did not admit it, I guessed that beforal 
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he left her she had begun to doubt and suffer. He 
went to England in July, promising to return. He 
never returned. She says that when he went, he did 
not know that she was going to have a child. She 
had suspected it, but had tried to convince herself 
that it was not true, to explain it away, because * it 
would have annoyed him.' The day he went she 
did whisper to him what she feared, and he said 
something to the effect that it would be all right — 
he would be back long before then, but that he hoped 
it was all imagination. She allud^ to it again in 
her letters, but the cold little notes that he wrote in 
reply ignored it. Then one day her vague fears that 
scMnething was wrong, something for which his hav- 
ing tired of her could not account, were confirmed 
by her sister-in-law. Countess Andrea Rabucca (an 
Englishwoman), who had heard from some friends 
that he was married and had children. ' I did not 
cease to love him, but I could not write — I fdt that 
we were separated for ever.' ' And when you gave 
up writing,' I asked, ' did he still write ? ' ' Once, 
I think ... I had malarial fever very badly then, 
I do not remember well what happened.' What 
happened, I suppose, was that he was very glad to 
have an excuse for not writing. 

" The child was born, a seven months' child, weak 
and delicate. She was dangerously ill — ^it was a 
long time before she could leave the villa. In Flor- 
ence the idea occurred to her of trying to adopt 
singing as a profession. She took the name of Car- 
ducci, and got into the chorus of Pepicelli's com- 
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pany without difficulty. She was soon promote 
to sing small parts. 

" I have written her story, so far, very much as 
she told it to me, without comment on her sufferings 
or speculations as to the man whom she loved. But 
now I can think of nothing but those things she did 
not tell me, of her days of agony and loneliness and 
humiliation, of her nights of physical suffering in a 
tumbledown Tuscan villa with an ignorant country 
apothecary to attend her, and the impassive Teresa 
her only companion. I think of her reason totter- 
ing on the edge of the abyss, and falling at last away 
from it on the ground of fact which hurts though it 
saves from the gulf. I think of her having to face 
poverty, who was brought up with every luxury, of 
her having to endure slights and impertinences, who 
was surrounded by every sort of respect and honour. 
I think of how her pride must have torn her until 
her whole soul was a gaping wound. I think of 
these things, and then that she is the woman I love. 

" Surely, I reflected, when I first knew the story, 
the faith of Maria Anguissola, princess of the 
world's blood royal, in love and in her lover, ought 
to have protected her from injury as efficiently as a 
hundred sacraments. He. who realised that faith, 
must have been prepared for large sacrifices. Sup- 
pose that he was bound, and that he forgot his bonds 
in ail hour of intoxication, and while drunk did this 
irrevocable thing, and that afterwards he woke 
sober, and found that there were ties he could not 
ignore without inflicting more misery than he could 
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ever hope to give joy. Well, suppose this; look at 
Maria Anguissola, and consider whether he should 
not have cut them! It is only the ignoble who 
think that they can have something, and give noth- 
ing for it. He took her; he was a thief not to pay. 
The ruined lives of a wife and children would have 
been a heavy price, but not too heavy for this 
woman. This reads like unprincipled nonsense. 
But then, I have lived for a month in the presence 
of a sorrow, created by the man who would not pay ! 

'* May 17. 

" Luca's nurse came in and interrupted me yester- 
day. She is a yoimg woman from Cordova, very 
pretty and religious. Her name is Amalita. I told 
her that if she undertook the baby, she would have 
to live in England, and I saw her eyes fill at the 
thought of leaving her country. She thinks that 
the boy is my nephew. He moans when he is 
awake. Shall I learn not to dislike him? He will 
always recall to me not only her grief, but my eter- 
nal separation from her. And it was I myself who 
proposed it. She confessed one day that she 
dreaded his future. I had noticed that he added to 
her difficulties in the present. I have seen her look 
at him with a shudder, not of repulsion, but of that 
emotion which makes love and hate the same thing. 
When she said simply, * Yes, it is a disadvantage 
for me to have a child,' I saw behind her words that 
it was the child who kept the wound open. An- 
swering my thought rather than her, I said, * You 
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suffer still so much then? ' ' As much as on thl 
first day.' If the body of truth is hacked into a 
thousand pieces, as Milton says, this was a fragment 
of her immortal frame. It was then that I re- 
minded her of my promise to serve her. ' Could I 
do so by adopting the child? It might help you — 
you would be able to give yourself up more entirely 
to your profession, you would be less troubled about 
money. It might be for his good; a boy's education 
is a difficult thing for a woman to undertake.' I 
could not tell at first how she regarded my proposal. 
I saw by her face that a struggle was going on in her 
mind, and we sat for some time in silence while the 
hostile forces advanced and retreated over the battle- 
ground of her soul. ' If I trusted him to you, would 
you believe that I did so, not because I was ashamed, 
not because I did not love him— but because I knew 
that with me he would always be in the shadow, that 
I could never give him the chance of getting any 
good out of life. Would you believe this? ' I an- 
swered that I should never under any circumstances 
doubt her truth and sincerity. We then went on to 
arrange the thing in detail. She expressed a wish 
that he should be brought up a Catholic, and if pos- 
sible trained for the priesthood, ' Without re- 
ligion,' she said, ' people are more unhappy than per- 
haps they know.' She begged me to tell him noth- 
ing of her. I promised that to the world he should 
be my nephew. It would be easy, for my brother^ 
Cyril had long ago been credited by gossip with i 
large family. 
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" She called here about an hour before she left 
Spain, to see him once more. Although we said 
nothing, I felt that we were both hesitating about 
the wisdom and justice of what we were doing. I 
f dt that I should not be able to live up to what I had 
undertaken, I began to question whether her life 
would not be more barren without the child. She 
took him in her arms and kissed him. It seemed to 
me that she would never draw her lips away from 
that tiny forehead. Then she faced me proudly. She 
guessed that I suspected her of wavering. ' I have 
brought these two pictures for him. I should like 
him to have them when he is a priest, and his life 
is made.' I saw that she was near breaking down, 
and instinctively I stretched out my hand. ' No, 
no, don't touch me. This is the best that can be 
done.' * Perhaps not,' I said, my love for the 
woman conquering me. I took her hand, but she 
recoiled swiftly, and went to the door. ' Write to 
me sometimes,' she said. ' And forgive me if I am 
treating you cruelly. There are none so selfish as 
those who have known what it is to die while they 
still live.' 

" She has gone irrevocably, and I wonder now if 
I could have stayed her with words that might have 
changed the course of three lives. But I said noth- 
ing, and she went. I shall not follow her. I know 
that if I stood before her, I should forget again that 
marriage was a possibility. I should not utter a 
word breathing of desire to have her for my own. 
I fed that it is almost an outrage to think of it 
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She has abdicated her sovereignty, she must travel 
through time alone, to recover it. I have no desire 
concerning her except that she may die before she 
grows old. Oh, how I hope that age will be de- 
feated by death in any campaign against her beauty ! 
I do not hope that she will forget her sorrow. 
What would her forehead be, uncrowned by that 
diadem of melancholy ? " 

There Algernon Grey's diary broke off abnq)tly, 
and beyond this brief entry there was nothing more 
to read : 

" LiNGWARDEN, NORTHUMBERLAND. 

June I, 1874. 

"I arrived here yesterday with Luca. He is 
well." 



CHAPTER HI. 

LUKE GREY slept that night with the diary on 
-^ a chair by his bed. The morning sunlight 
pouring through the window, which had neither 
blind nor curtain, on to his face, woke him early, and 
he turned to the book again. There were earlier 
records, interesting in subject, and written in the 
captivating style of the man who can write but has 
never written for the world; after June, 1874, there 
was silence, a silence which had lasted twenty-three 
years, and had now flowed into the eternal silence of 
death. When he had first read the journal at Ling- 
warden, Luke had thought only of Maria Rabucca, 
and nothing of the writer. A hand had drawn back 
the curtain from hqr picture. He was dazzled by it, 
absorbed in it, chained to the contemplation of its 
beauty and its sorrow. But now that the first mad- 
ness of revelation had passed, he thought of Alger- 
non, and wondered how he had looked when he was 
thirty-five, and had written those living pages of 
which she was the inspiration. Algernon was not 
paralysed then. It was during his first days at 
Stonyhurst, Luke remembered, that the disease had 
struck him down, and Luke could hardly recall his 
image except on a sofa or in a wheel-chair in the 
garden. He was overwhelmed with a sense of the 
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cruelty of childhood. Why had he never thought 
then of the awfulness of the calamity ? Why had it 
seemed to him nothing that Uncle Algy should have 
to lie flat always, and be dependent on other people 
for the slightest movement, Uncle Algy, who had 
travelled over every sea, and ridden miles in strange 
countries alone? The boy had taken that motion- 
less form as a matter of course — now it seemed to 
him unnatural, intolerable. 

He took up the photograph, and for the first 
time saw something attractive in Algernon Grey's 
face; a sort of whimsical humour pervaded it, and 
the deep melancholy of the eyes saved it from sen- 
suality. When Luke had first gone into his sick- 
room at Lingwarden a week ago, he had been struck 
by his likeness to Charles the Second. The pres- 
ence of a priest in the room reminded hira of what 
he had read of Charles' last moments on earth. 

" You ought to be in his place," Algernon had 
said when the priest had withdrawn. " You would 
have made a handsome priest, Luca, and I assure 
you it is quite as good a profession as any of the 
inactive ones. You might have been a cardinal — 
think of that ! " 

"Are you so bad, sir? " Luke asked. He could 
not believe that the doctors outside, who had told 
him that he had only come just in time, were right. 

" No worse than any time during the last twenty 
years," Grey had answered. His voice was faint 
but as clear as ever. " Still, they say I am dying. 
It will make no difference to you, Luke. We could 
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count the times we have met since you went to 
Stonyhurst on our fingers. And before that you 
always avoided me. Funny, sulky child you were, 
always reading or thrumming on the piano. Are 
you still fond of music? " 

" Yes, sir, I am." 

"Then don't be. You will never make any 
money out of it, and money you must make, as you 
have preferred the world to the Church. I was hard 
on you about that. But you were such a fool — ^you 
gave it all up when it was too late to adopt any 
decent profession. However, let us leave that. I 
have something to tell you which will startle you. 
You are hot my nephew, Luca, and, for all I know, 
your father and mother are still alive. I never knew 
him. She — well, she is the one woman whom I 
have never been able to forget. The face on this 
gem is rather like her. Since I discovered the like- 
ness I have always worn the ring. She wanted me 
not to tell you about her until you were a priest, but 
it comes to much the same thing to tell you now. 
By the way, do you remember praying for her at 
Amalita's knee? I hope that you have not for- 
gotten poor Amalita, who died of mal du pays? " 

"No, I have not forgotten. She was fond o£ 

" You mean that I was hot? Poor little chap! " 
As he lived these last moments by Algernon 
Grey's bed over again, Luke remembered with sur- 
prise how little they had affected him, how imlike to 
reality they had seemed. But now they became 
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real. That slow, distinct voice, with its faint sug- 
gestion of irony, fell on his mental ear more plainly 
in Staple Inn than it had done on hts natural ear at 
Lingwarden. 

" I don't know where your mother is now," he 
heard his uncle say. " She never wrote more than 
' Thank you ' on a slip of paper in answer to my let- 
ters about you, and six or seven years ago 1 lost sight 
of her — I fancy that she must have changed the 
name she sang under; for she was getting on too 
well to disappear. Long before that, 1 had given 
up writing. I could not dictate letters to her. Liv- 
ing out of the world and knowing no one, I did not 
know how to trace her . . . Carducci." 

He had been talking naturally, and apparently 
without any painful effort, but suddenly, as he pro- 
nounced her name, his face changed, and convul- 
sions ran through his limbs. Luke ran to the door 
and called the doctors. The nurse and priest were 
already at the bedside. They raised him so that he 
might breathe more easily. 

Luke stood at the foot of the bed. nerving himself 
to watch death without betraying his horror of it. 
Would that look in his eyes be there when he was 
dead ; would he never see his face again without its 
distorting hideousness? And as he prayed that he 
might not be haunted by that look, it changed into 
the familiar whimsical smile. 

" You are like her." 

Those were the last words of Algernon Grey. 

The next day his cousin and heir, Rupert Cram- 
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Hngham, had arrived at Lingwarden for the funeral, 
with his wife and son, a youth about the same age as 
Luke. They had known nothing of Algernon, but 
now all his possessions were their possessions, and 
they walked about, inspecting everything with the 
interested curiosity of tourists. Luke crept into 
the library, which was in an obscure comer of the 
house, thinkiftg that they would not penetrate so 
far. He had pulled a Petrarch out of the shelf and 
was lying in the window-seat at the far end of the 
room, when he heard the sound of voices by the 
door. 

"What! All Spanish and Italian books!" 
" Yes, my lady, the finest collection in England." 
"Oh, we shall sell them, shan't we, Rupert? 
What a silly craze ! Who on earth reads Spanish ? " 
"Mr. Algernon's mother, you know, my lady, 
was a Spaniard." It was the deprecating voice of 
Mr. Gamble, the lawyer. Luke smiled as he re- 
membered how well Uncle Algy used to imitate it 
" She was a daughter of the Duke of Carevaro. 
Your ladyship must have noticed her picture in the 
blue drawing-room ? " 

"Oh, that frightful creature in a lace shawl!" 
exclaimed Lady Cramlingham contemptuously. 
She had the true English suspicion of foreign titles, 
and was not impressed by Mr. Gamble's reverential 
mention of the Spanish duke. 

They moved away from the door to the end of 
the room furthest away from Luke, and he could 
no longer catch what they said; but Lady Cramling- 
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ham's disagreeable high-pitched voice, her regular 
and meaningless laugh, Sir Rupert's ponderous sen- 
tences, Mr. Gamble's deferential twitter, reached his 
ears in a confused mass of unpleasing sound. Pres- 
ently they came into his end of the room again. 

" Mr. Grey always spoke of him as his nephew, 
but of course, my lady, you must know." 

" It's all rubbish, isn't it, Rupert ? " said Lady 
Cramlingham vociferously, " Cyril never had any i 
children." 

Sir Rupert said something in a low voice. His 
tone brought the blood to Luke's cheek, although 
he had no definite comprehension of what he meant 
to convey. 

" How very shocking ! " It was Lady Cramling- 
ham's voice again. " I think it was excessively in- 
considerate — ^very wrong of Algernon to send for I 
him." 

Then they returned to the sale of the books, and 
Sir Rupert b^an grumbling about the expense of 
keeping up Lingwarden. What did they care that 
the body of the scholar and gentleman who had spent 
most of his time among those books, since fate 
denied him a life of action, lay upstairs, unbtu-ied? 
Their remarks seemed inexcusably vulgar and stupid 
to their young critic in the window. How glad he 
was when they went out of the room which their 
presence insulted t Yet though he poured contempt 
on them, they had left a sting behind. He had no 
right to be there, he who knew every brick of the ] 
old red walls outside, every plank of the floors 
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within. He sat alone in the window-seat, where he 
had spent many hours of his lonely childhood, and 
wondered where he had a right to be, if not here. 
From what Uncle Algy had said, his mother was a 
singer. And his father? The uncomfortable sen- 
sation which had seized him when Sir Rupert whis- 
pered an explanation of his identity, to his wife, re- 
turned, this time accompanied by understanding. 
He was one of the people who have mothers, but no 
fathers. He belonged to no race, and had no name. 
It was this thing which Lady Cramlingham had 
called very shocking. What did it matter that they 
were wide of the mark in thinking that he was Al- 
gernon's son, and had only been called a nephew, as 
the Popes called certain men who surrounded them, 
nephews? They had truth on their side, only a 
bitterer truth than they knew. He would have liked 
to believe that they were right, for then, at least, his 
Lingwarden past with its dreams of vanished Greys, 
would have been his own. He dropped his Pe- 
trarch, and spread his hands in anguish. How 
cruel it was to have fooled him all this time ! 

The old butler, who knew by long experience 
where to find him, came in at this point, and an- 
nounced dinner. 

"I shall not dine with them, Robbins," said 
Luke, vainly trying to speak in an ordinary voice. 
" Send something upstairs for me later. I am 
going out how." 

"Very good, sir," answered the man. Then, 
struck by the dejection of Luke's manner, he added : 
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" Oh, Mr, Luke, we aJways looked for you to fol- 
low Mr. Grey here ! " 

He had been unable to say anjrthing at the time, 
nor did he during the next two days. Poor old 
Robbins' disappointment that he was not to be the 
master of Lingwarden made him realise more 
clearly his own affection for the place, his grief at 
being exiled from it. He rushed out of the library, 
past the servant, and ran into the park. Instinct- 
ively he found his way to the famous cedar avenue, 
thinking that after the funeral he would not see it 
tiny more. The clear red of a June sunset illumined 
those bare trunks, they looked like columns in a 
burning temple. 

Luke recalled the history of the Grey who had 
designed this avenue, which simulated classic archi- 
tecture so closely and so happily. He had been a 
scholar and a traveller. The mixture of love of 
learning and love of daring exploit which had dis- 
tinguished Algernon had been inherited from this 
great ancestor, who had raised a regiment of 
dragoons during Marlborough's Wars, and met a 
soldier's death charging the Maison du Roi on the 
field of Malplaquet. 

A learned, plucky race. He had been proud to 
belong to them. Now he was mortified that the 
pride had all along been an illusion; and that not 
Cyril, with his Cross for bravery against fierce 
mountain-tribes, and his sad fall afterwards from 
the promise of his youth, was his father, but some 
stranger whom neither Cyril nor Algernon had ever 
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known. He lay on the grass in the dying light, and 
crushed his forehead against the earth. Was it for 
this that he had grown to love every warm brick of 
Lingwarden, every great beech in the park, and 
every picture in the long gallery? Was it for this 
that he had learnt heraldry, and deciphered the worn 
escutcheons carved on the chimneypiece in the great 
hall ? Was it for this that he had spent hours in the 
window-seat of the library, reading of the gallant 
deeds of those whom he had believed his forbears? 
Yes; his childhood and youth had nourished them- 
selves on a lie. One sentence from Algernon Grey's 
dying lips had robbed him of all that had been bright 
in his past. 

The hours had dragged on wearily to the after- 
noon of the third day, when Grey's body was con- 
veyed to the church to lie there until his burial on the 
morrow. An hour afterwards Luke found a pack- 
age in his room addressed to him in Mr. Gamble's 
handwriting. Inside was another wrapper with 
these words written on it : " This is to be given to 
Luke Grey immediately after my death." Inside 
were the pictures of Luke's father and mother, 
Grey's journal, a valuable edition of Horace, the 
first edition of "Candide," some childish letters 
which he had written to Algernon Grey from Stony- 
hurst, and a letter from Grey to him, dictated to the 
nurse a few days before his death. 

It was to this letter that Luke turned when he had 
finished reading the journal for the third time. He 
heard his charwoman moving about in the next 
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room, and knew by this that the hour was drawing 
near for him to go to the bank as usual. After all,, 
nothing was changed; he was a clerk in a bank, who 
must go to his stool at ten, exactly as he had done 
before Algernon Grey died. 

The letter dropped from his listless hand. He 
thought of that other time at Stonyhurst, when, as 
he lay in bed one summer's morning, he had deter- 
mined that he would not be a priest. That revolu- 
tion had hardly saddened him. Forces had long 
been massing themselves silently against the old- 
established beliefs in which he had been brought up, 
and had behaved in such an orderly way that he had 
grown accustomed to their presence long before the 
hour when they deposed those beliefs from their 
throne. There was no trumpet or drum, no stir or 
clangour in the movement. These revolutionaries 
did not shout nor throw caps in the air. They had 
a work to do — the abolition of the priestly ideal, the 
absolutism of which was crippling the rights of the 
will. But they were not proud of their work. 
They had destroyed, but how should they build up 
again? 

Out of that wreck he had saved a few things, a 
reverence for good, an ambition to attain. He had 
pulled down his bams, perhaps to build greater. 
But now had come this other storm, destroying the 
foundations, and it seemed to him that he had done 
with building for ever. The history of his birth 
gave a meaning to the depression against which he 
had fought so often. A sense of fatality crushed 
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him. Others might conquer disappointment and 
hardship, and achieve. He would be powerless to 
struggle against the misery which was his inherit- 
ance. 

He got up, dressed, and went into his sitting- 
room, where he put his breakfast on the table 
mechanically, more because he was in the habit 
of doing so than because he wanted it. It struck 
ten. He was then late for the bank, but surely they 
would forgive him ! He had so much to think of, 
and to remember. 

Just as he was starting, he saw Algernon Grey's 
letter lying on the floor beside his bed. He picked 
it up, intending to lock it up in the drawer of his 
table. His eye fell on the words : " Cherish her in 
her old age." He sat down invigorated and eager. 
After all, he had something to do in the world; 
someone to dream of and to exalt into a guiding 
inspiration. 

" Dear Luca," Algernon Grey's letter began, " I 
am not well, and I may get to such a state that I 
shall not be able to write to you later on. I have 
not made up my mind whether I shall send for you. 
At my death you will have a pittance, not enough for 
you to idle, but enough to help you if you work. 
You know that everything here, and all my money, 
has to go to the Cramlinghams. But don't wish 
that you were in Thomas's shoes. You are lucky 
not to be the son of such a pair as Rupert and Maud. 
Had I known that the priest business would fajl 



through, I would have done something 
you. But I never foresaw that, and now I can't 
find a remedy. I know little of you, but you have 
a face, some brains, and I think that you will get on. 

" Now that my end is coming, I wish that I had 
taken some trouble about you, and that we had 
known each other better; but it is profitless to talk 
of it. 

" You will read in my diary how it was I adopt 
you; you will read other things, some of which may' 
give you pain. But don't let one of them make you 
think that your mother was not one of the best, as to 
my mind she was one of the most beautiful, of 
womwi. And don't let your birth affect you. 
People so bom often accomplish more than the 
others. Your mother was fine enough to atone for, 
any defects in your father. I am afraid that he w; 
not an admirable character. 

" I should like to give you some advice, for I fear 
for you sometimes when I remember your odd 
moody face with its suggestion of power. But I 
have lived out of the world so long that I have 
forgotten most of its lessons. One learns little in 
a grave — one forgets a great deal; and I have lain 
in the grave of my dead body for fifteen years. It 
is an excellent thing to tell a person like you. who 
looks as if he would take life hardly, that time heals 
all sorrows. I will not tell you so; for I have 
known two which it could not drug. All I can tell 
you is to be brave, to fight without fuss, and endui 
without whining; and not to waste your life as 
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have wasted mine. You will not have an easy time 
of it. But march through with your head up, and 
if you are not happy, remember that character, hot 
circumstance, makes the only happiness worth con- 
sidering. 

" ' Erfrischung willst du nie erreichen, 
Wenn aus eigener Seele nicht erquickt.' 

" I see that I have not told you anything about 
your mother, beyond that she was good and beauti- 
ful. I cannot through another person's pen, even 
though that pen is in the hand of Nurse Sinclair, 
who is the best and most faithful of scribes. But 
if she is alive, I hope that you will find her, and 
cherish her in her old age. 

"Good-bye, dear boy. Be proud of being her 
son. "Algernon Grey/' 

The pathos and digiiity of this letter were in- 
creased by the uneducated hand in which it was 
written. There was something indescribably 
touching in the contrast between the expression and 
the spelling. What torture it must have been to 
one whose mind moved swiftly, and who could ex- 
press himself with such directness and power, to 
have a dead hand, and to be forced to wait while a 
living one laboriously took his words down; and 
afterwards to see them pranked out in that detesta- 
ble writing ! 

While the letter was still fresh in his mind, Luke's 
mood was almost gay, but he had not been aii hour 
en the bank-stool before iron entered into his soul. 
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He generally got through his tasks creditably, try- 
ing as it was to him to sit still so long, impairing 
his piiysical activity over uncongenial work. He 
could call plodding, neutral coloured servants from 
the deep, as well as spirits Hveried like butterflies, 
with wings as bright and swift as flame. But to- 
day the little grey servants were asleep, and he made 
blunder after blunder. He tried to concentrate his 
mind on the ledger in front of him, but everyi 
minute a face came between it and his burning eyes. 
Now it was his mother's face, stripped of the beauty 
in the picture, old and full of anguish; now it was 
his father's. He made a blot on his neat row of 
figures. Had he not seen that face in life, as well 
as in the painting which he had brought from Ling- 
warden ? He hunted the ghost persistently, and at 
last ran it to earth in the Holbom. It was the face 
of Savile's old school-fellow, Otway. True, it was 
weaker, younger, plainer, but the likeness was un- 
mistakable. And young Otway's father was an 
artist. That artist was then the man! It had 
flown past him wildly last night, as an idea. Now 
it settled as a fact. He wanted no proofs to make 
him certain. He laughed bitterly as he thought of 
Algernon Grey's words — more scathing than any 
denunciation: "He was not an admirable char- 
acter." 

How many hours had passed since he had 
to the bank? Barely one; and two more must Urap 
by before he could get away, and then there was the 
afternoon to face. A bundle of passi-books was 
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dropped on his desk. He set to work again^-^but the 
passionate grief at his mother's fate, which after its 
first descent had left him for a time returned seven 
times as strong, and seven times as bitter. His 
eyes would never see her in her youth and beauty. 
If he had been with her through his childhood and 
youth, she would have seemed beautiful and young 
to him for ever; but now if he saw her she would 
break to pieces the image his heart had sculptured 
of her. He fell into dreams of their meeting. 
Would she be rich and famous and happy, and re- 
gard his reappearance in her life as a misfortune? 
Would he but revive her suffering, and embarrass 
her by marshalling into her life a troop of indigni- 
ties and shames which she had hoped to have seen 
the last of, when she renounced him ? He remem- 
bered at this point that Algernon Grey had written 
that it was not from timidity nor from shame that 
she had delivered up her son, and Grey was the 
most clear-sighted of men. That he had expressed 
absolute faith in her sincerity, brought home to 
Maria Rabucca's son what a flawless stone that sin- 
cerity must have been. The conception that she 
would be ashamed of him slunk to a distant comer 
of his mind. But disappointed? Yes, that was 
more likely. Disappointed of the dream that in the 
service of a great Church he would find perfect free- 
dom; disappointed that his birth weighed upon him; 
disappointed that he was to have his full share of 
the fever and unrest of life; disappointed that her 
sacrifice had been vain. And for what had he dis- 
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appointed her? For what had he forsaken the 
burning altar and the quiet cell? That he might 
balance ledgers and write up pass-books for two 
pounds a week, and be damned with faint praise as 
an industrious but slow worker by a chief cashier ! 

His release came at last, but it brought him no re- 
lief, as in other days, before he had travelled in that 
world where his mother had suffered so much, and 
so incurably. It was his custom to walk swiftly- 
back to Staple Inn from the bank, and settle down 
to write until nine o'clock, when he went out again 
to dine. But to-day he lingered in the hot and noisy- 
streets, looking at things which he did not care to 
look at, thinking of nothing except how tedious the 
minutes were. " Notre vie, si courte, si longue, 
s'enroule toujours." What need to write or think 
of life? That brief sentence held everything. The 
rest was vanity, and should be silence. 

He was in Newgate Street. There at the comer 
abutted that sinister pile, the granite blocks the 
grimmer for the soot which covered them. Clerks 
and other toilers hurried homewards, plain, un- 
healthy creatures, with heads too large or too small 
for their bodies, and for the most part with no fea- 
tures at all, no expression except a twilight anxiety 
which seldom attained the darkness of distress. 
They were the suitable human fruit of an age that 
had produced the buildings past which they hastened 
to their suburban homes, buildings featureless and 
ill-proportioned as they. Newgate Prison, at least, 
had proportion, and was designed with that sense of 
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fitness which has irony in it, as the graceful figure 
of Liberty in one of the niches goes far to show. 
They hung murderers there still. The coarse brute 
who kicked his wife to death because his potatoes 
were badly cooked; the burglar who one day found 
himself obliged to kill in the exercise of his profes- 
sion; the empoisonneuse who got rid of a middle- 
class husband; the jealous lover who shot his 
mistress with a revolver — ^all these, perhaps, had 
suffered the extreme penalty in those gloomy 
precincts. 

Luke stood on the opposite pavement, fascinated 
by the rusty chains which htmg over the portal. He 
reflected what a strange form of vengeance was the 
taking of life, and what a strange form of punish- 
ment too. Was life then so precious to every man ? 

" The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, imprisonment 
Can lay on Nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death." 

But even if that were great Shakespeare's truth, 
and not merely the truth of a weak and pleasure-lov- 
ing Claudio, what time was given for the victims of 
the murder to apprehend the fear of death? The 
pang of actual dying was an agony no longer, per- 
haps no greater than that of the beetle when the foot 
of the destroyer crushed it. He could understand 
assassination, either as an act of unquestioning 
obedience to a master, or as the direct attainment of 
an end. "That human body stands between me 
tnd my goal. It must be removed." The assassin 
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as attainer — ^he was intelligible. But the assassin 
as avenger? He was merely a man of passions and 
dreams. He had no object but that of meting out 
suffering for suffering, punishment for wrong, and 
he missed his object, whether he aimed at it with 
dagger, poison, or pistol. How much more did the 
avenger over-reach himself when his victim was 
old? He then became a deliverer rather than a 
robber. 

So he argued with himself, but a great emotion 
stirred in him and cried; " You say all these things 
because you are a dreamer and dare not act. Kill 
him 1 In spite of all your specious arguments, he 
will be very sorry to die ! " Luke sought refuge 
from this madness, and found it for a minute in his 
past. He heard a voice from there chanting 
nasally ; " Wow ipsi vos ulciscentes, dilecti, sed date 
locum irae: scriptum enim est, Mihi est ulcisci, ego 
rependam, dicit Dominus." It might be true that 
the God of the Jews repaid! But the God of the 
Gentile suffered long, and was kind. " It is a 
coward who drifts, and leaves this to the Grod in 
whom he does not beUeve." The uncontrollable 
emotion rose up again. It had that stuff in it which 
makes for mastery. 

" It is lucky I saw you turn in here. Grey, or I 
should have missed you." 

It was Saville's voice. He had walked towards 
the bank in the hope of meeting Grey, and had fol- 
lowed him down the passage leading to the Edward 
VI. gateway of Christ's Hospital. 
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" What's your opinion of the value of death as a 
punishment for a scoundrel ? " 

"Why do you ask me! I take no interest in 
criminal law." 

" But you must have thought of the justice death 
deals to crime. Is it justice, or is it not, literally, 
rewarding people after their offences ? " 

" Not from the criminal's point of view. People 
love life better than anything; they are more afraid 
of death than anything." 

" Thank you, Savile. I have your opinion now." 

" Nonsense. That's commonplace, not an opin- 
ion. You can't be well, Grey, or you would not 
receive it with such enthusiasm." 

" I am not well." 

Savile looked at him anxiously. He had never 
heard Grey confess to such a thing before. 

" What's the matter ? " 

" I don't know," Luke answered hopelessly. " I 
am condemned just now to think of something 
which devours every other thought and interest. I 
cannot escape from it. Whether I eat or drink, 
whether I talk or am silent, the thing is there. It 
has settled down and taken possession of all my 
favourite places. It has come to stay. I fed a 
mere lodger in my own mind." 



CHAPTER IV. 

DURING the next fortnight Savile and Grey 
never met. This was certainly Grey's fault, 
for Savile spared no pains to try and effect a meet- 
ing. But his notes were unanswered, and the room 
at Staple Inn was always empty, even if he chose the 
likeliest time to find Grey in. Savile grew puzzled 
and annoyed as the days went on. He tried to ac- 
cept the situation, but it seemed to him so absurd 
that he rejected it at last, and waited on the steps of 
the bank one night for nearly an hour to make sure 
of catching his friend. When at last Grey did 
come out, Savile was struck by the change in him. 
The listless walk, the unbrushed hat, the unshaven 
chin were all unlike Grey. For a moment he almost 
shrank from accosting him, so forbidding was his 
appearance. Then he rushed forward eagerly. 

" Why do you avoid me, Grey? " 

A faint colour came to Grey's pale face. He was 
conscious of some change in himself which he was 
afraid Savile must notice. He disliked practising 
even a passive deception, but how could he explain 
that his antecedents were not those of which he had 
often told his friend in the past? How could he 
explain why his uncle's death had made no change 
in his prospects, as Savile had often prophesi^ it 
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would? He had found it possible through the bit- 
terness of the days following Algernon Grey's death 
to underrate the quality of the elder man's friend- 
ship. If he kept away from Savile for a time, Sa- 
vile would find it easy to do without him. Desir- 
ing this gloomy view to be supported by facts, he 
was more annoyed than pleased at this meeting. 

"You had better leave me alone," he said irri- 
tably. " I am not fit for human society. Besides, 
I prefer to be alone." 

"That is not encouraging." Savile looked at 
him, smiling. " My dear Grey, don't think of your- 
self then. Think of me. I find life more tedious 
without you. If you are not fit for human society 
you are more than fit for mine. I am not to be got 
rid of by such nonsense. You look wretchedly ill. 
What have you been doing to yourself? " 

" I have walked a good deal," Luke said mechan- 
ically. " And I have written a little." 

" And starved in between, I should think ! Will 
you do something more profitable to-night, and come 
and dine with me at Grosvenor Place? My sister 
will be out, but I want to dine there because I have 
to take her to a party afterwards. Do come, Grey." 

For a minute Luke hesitated. He had a strange 
feeling that more hung on this genial invitation than 
Savile knew. But he was tired of his loneliness, 
his constant battle against a fixed idea. He could 
not keep away from Sir Gilbert Otway's house, that 
palace in Kensington which was the wonder of artis- 
tic London. Often he had watched the road for an 
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hour or more, to see Otway come out or go in. He 
could not have explained what was his object, only 
he knew that a cruel power drew his steps nightly 
to Holland Park, and wasted the hours which he 
was accustomed to devote to study and to building 
the foundations of the book that his ardent imagina- 
tion had once conceived should mark that indeed a 
change had come upon the worM and upon its phi- 
losophy. When his watching was not entirely fruit- 
less, it was rewarded by the vision of a florid, clean- 
shaven fece, looking very little older than in the 
sketch of twenty-six years ago, flashing quickly past 
him in a hansom or brougham. Otway seemed 
never to walk. One night he had been accompanied 
by two women. Their brocaded cloaks and the 
jewels in their hair emphasised to the watcher in the 
road Sir Gilbert's prosperity. It was on that night 
that he had longed to dash into the road and run 
along by the smart carriage, crying out : " You shall 
not sneak through life unwhipped while I have a 
hand to hold a whip! " It was on that night he 
had dreamt of the look of horror which should over- 
spread the ruddy self-satisfied face when he made 
himself known. He rehearsed the words he would 
speak. " I wish you could have as many deaths as 
my mother had tears and sighs. . ," 

" Well, you don't seem particularly anxious to 
come," said Savile, noticing Luke's preoccupation. 
" I promise you shall see no one but me." 

" I should like to come," said Luke eagerly. The 
superstitious feelings which he had about the CMise- 
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quences of accepting was not so strong as his desire 
to be forced away from Holland Park. 

So it was settled. But when Savile got back to 
his chambers he nearly undid the work which he 
had been so proud of accomplishing. He found a 
telegram from his sister asking him to come at eight 
instead of a quarter past, as she was dining in. 
During the two years he had known Grey he had 
always determined that he would never introduce 
him to Ella. He knew her insatiable hunger for 
admiration, her indifference to what might happen 
afterwards, so long as she could extort it to give her 
pleasure for the hour. She should never have the 
chance of sticking a pin through this rare winged 
creature, to see if it would look pretty in her hair. 
Yet to-night he felt that the meeting was inevitable. 
Grey was very sensitive. If he put him off now, 
after a warm and often repeated invitation, he would 
not understand. Of course it was possible to throw 
Ella over, but there was a danger of not being in 
time to let Luke know of the change in the plan. 
Indeed, as it was, there would only just be time to 
let Ella know that he was coming. He dressed and 
hurried off to Grosvenor Place, comforting himself 
on the way with the hope that she would think Grey 
raw and awkward, and would not notice that he was 
handsome. It was not the kind of good looks that 
she was likely to admire. 

Ella Chandos Smith had suffered a great deal 
when she first grew up from what she and her 
mother called poverty, the poverty which might be 
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comfort, even luxury under different conditions. 
But Ella and her mother had no conception of living 
under any conditions but those ruling in their world. 
They must be in London in the season, they must 
put in an appearance at Ascot and Cowes, They 
could not relinquish autumn visits, nor a spring 
abroad. If they were deeply in debt, and heartily 
miserable, for ten years, no one knew much about it 
except Richard, and his plain contempt did not affect 
them at all. Ella was shrewder than her mother, and 
realised what was the cost of the only life she would 
consent to live. She determined to marry a rich 
man. When her looks were at their freshest, and 
her success most pronounced, she was anxious that 
the rich man should not be impossible personally. 
As the years went on, she schemed more coarsely. 
Redemption must be bought at any price, even the 
price of an unpersonable redeemer. At twenty, 
Ella would have shuddered at Chandos Smith; at 
thirty, she married him. His fortune was vast, he 
was humble and unassuming, he was much occupied 
in the City. These recommendations induced Ella 
to ignore his appearance, which left no doubt as to 
his origin, his provincial enunciation, and his 
inability to assimilate the manners and jargon of the 
people his wealth forced him to call his friends. 
Lady Agnes was more sensitive to these things, but 
her protests against Chandos as a son-in-law were 
quickly silenced by some biting reference to her 
finances. Ella married, spelt Chandos- Smith with , 
a hyphen, and quartered the Savile arms on the coat J 
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which the Herald Office had supplied to her hus- 
band. Once married, her friends scx)h forgot Chan- 
dos' existence, and he was never anxious to remind 
them of it. 

When Savile arrived at Grosvenor Place his sis- 
ter was putting the finishing touches to an elaborate 
toilet. 

" How smart you are ! " he exclaimed, as he 
opened the door of her bedroom. " And why put 
on diamonds to dine with me ? By the way, think- 
ing I was going to be alone, I have asked a friend of 
mine to dine. I hope you don't mind ? " 

" It depends who it is," said Ella, without turn- 
ing round. " I hope not a journalist or a man who 
speaks in Hyde Park. And, above all, I hope not 
that terrible creature in a flannel shirt and red tie 
whom I met once in your rooms. I mean a man 
with long flaxen hair and an uneven beard. You 
said he was brilliant, and so he was, if it is brilliant 
to say rude things about the Queen, and pretend that 
the stupidest plays and books are the cleverest. He 
was a vegetarian." 

" No, it is not Dewey. I don't think that you 
have ever met this man. His name is Grey. He is 
quite young, and I beg you not to flirt with him." 

" My dear Dick ! You might as well beg Mamma 
not to flirt ! Don't you know that I have become a 
respectable matron? You always treat me as if I 
had just come out of a convent." 

" No, Ella. I remember that you are more dan- 
gerous." 



He studied her carefully as she outlined 
brows and eyelashes, and quarrelled with her 
about the angle at which her tiara should be placed. 
She had exceptionally pretty blue eyes. The dash 
of gold supplied by a French hairdresser to her 
brown hair was so cunningly insinuated that it might 
even have deceived the unprejudiced eye of a 
brother. Her face and neck were soft and white; 
her little tilted nose was undeniably fascinating. 
Still she was too fashionable, thought Savile, to at- 
tract a child of nature. Pretty she was, but she had 
not any beauty. Grey himself was more beautiful 
— he should know what was worthy of admiration. 
But it occurred to him, as they went downstairs to 
the drawing-room, that, so far as he knew, Luke 
had never spoken to any woman except his char- 
woman. Would E!la dazzle him, and perhaps make 
him fall in love? The possibility spoilt his pleasure 
at seeing the courtliness and grace of Luke's manner 
when he was shown into the room. It struck a 
jarring note in his admiration of his friend's hand- 
some face, which in this new setting struck him as 
something new. The haggardness which he had 
noticed an hour or two earlier when they had met 
on the steps of the bank had disappeared, and never 
since the day he had first seen him fencing with the 
Frenchman had he looked so fresh and young. As 
they went down to dinner he whispered some 
apology for not being alone as he had promised. 

" But it is a great pleasure to me to meet your 
sister. I do not mind at all." 
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It was only a civility to say this, with Ella almost 
within earshot, but it struck Savile disagreeably. 
It seemed to usher in a new order of things. 
Gravely he realised that these exceptional two years 
were ended; the days when he was Grey's only com- 
panion were gone for ever. He was quick to see 
that Ella was astonished at his friend. Her admi- 
ration showed itself in many side glances, some of 
them almost reproachful, as if she wished to convey 
that such a friend should have been brought into her 
house long ago. Already her brother saw her mak- 
ing up for lost time indecently. He saw Luke es- 
tablished with her, in and out of the house at all 
hours, like the others, the youngest and handsomest 
in her collection of scalps, as he called them. When 
her voice grew shrill, his anxiety lessened. That 
sharp note would grate on Luke's ear. When her 
rattle was more than usually foolish, he smiled. 
Grey would not think that nonsense wit, as some 
men did. He would see the unreality of her. enthu- 
siasms, and gauge the depth of the knowledge be- 
neath the words her tongue poured out so glibly. 
He would not be deceived by the little gestures, 
which, in spite of their apparent naivete, were care- 
fully studied. He must notice the absurd touch of 
patronage in her attitude, and resent it. Yet Savile 
was forced to confess, as the dinner went on, that 
the two were getting on very well. He could not 
resist a sneer when he heard them discussing an 
Italian novel which lay uncut on Ella's table up- 
stairs. He had chanced to look through it while 
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she was dressing and had noticed the name on 
title-page: " Gabriele d'Annunzio." He thought 
sardonically that he knew as much about the book 
as she did, yet how cleverly she assumed an intimate 
knowledge of its pages ! 

" Ah, he writes with wine, not ink! " said Luke. 
" To read him is as near as one can get to dancing 
behind the car of Bacchus. Whatever he lacks, he 
possesses in its full glory the power of intoxicating. 
He is in fact the only modern I know who is a 
master of the rhapsody. Do you remember 
' Piacere ' those frenzied pages — I can call thi 
nothing else — about poetry ? " 

He paused a minute, and quoted a passage in 
Italian. The ease with which the language flowed 
from his lips was remarkable, but more so was 
gesture which accompanied the words. It was 
mistakably Southern. 

" Oh, you must be Italian in spite of your name! 
Ella cried excitedly. " No Englishman speaks li 
that." 

Savile, with the swift instinct which leapt beneal 
his slow and calm reason, saw that his sister's excla* 
mation had struck his friend painfully. He noticed 
that his face changed at once from bright to dark, 
and that he no longer looked at Ella with frank and 
clear eyes. Until that moment he had been talking 
with the simplicity of a solitary man, not accustomed 
to the pretences and conventions of social dialogue. 
His manner had been perfectly free from shyness or 
constraint. Now he seemed to stiffen suddwily, and 
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to remember the strangeness of his surround- 
ings. 

" I am Italian on my mother's side," he said at 
last. 

Savile, who had been roused to wonder at first by 
the gloomy expression which had blotted out the 
light in the face, was now awake to hear the intona- 
tion of the voice, as it pronounced the few neces- 
sary words in answer to Ella. There was such a 
singular intensity in them, they passed his lips with 
such difficulty, that he turned his glance from the 
speaker to Ella to see if she had noticed anything. 
But she had already re-embarked on her sea of chat- 
ter, careless that Grey had not followed. She was 
accustomed to see people as reflections of herself, 
to listen to them as echoes, to use them to exploit her 
own charm. For her the atmosphere of the even- 
ing was unchanged. But to her brother it seemed 
charged with electricity. He looked across the 
table and could not recognise the Grey whom he 
knew, but saw a being almost supernatural, who 
made the ordinary movements with his knife and 
fork, who ate and talked as before, but whose words 
were now accompanied by a frightful significance 
which made these movements seem as ridiculous as 
the mechanical jerks of a marionette. It seemed to 
Savile that suddenly in a comfortable world, lit up 
by rose-coloured lamps, where silver gleamed and 
champagne bubbled goldenly, in a world softly car- 
peted and inhabited by men and women who had 
nothing to fulfil but that one task (often too hard 
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for them) of amusing themselves, there had been re- 
vealed to him the torture to which destiny compds 
some people through their character and history. It 
was as clear to him as though he had seen her fatal 
and inexorable hands laid on Grey's dark hair. 
When he laughed, Savile heard above it the sinister 
laughter of the old hag who had marked him ; it was 
like the sound of a vast cauldron boiling over 
through eternity. 

" I must apologise for my brother," said Ella, as 
she got up and moved towards the door. As Grey 
opened it for her, he thought of some tropical bird. 
The plumage was gay and fluttering, but the voice 
was grating. " He is not always so silent as this. 
I suppose that * Vernon versus Vernon ' and Heaven 
knows who else, there are so many names on the 
other side of the ^versus' — ^is pre-occupying him. 
But really one would think that he was going to ap- 
pear in the role of co-respondent instead of junior 
counsel, he looks so worried. Don't sit here long 
with him, Mr. Grey, but come upstairs to me. I am 
much more amusing ! " ' 

Luke smiled, and said something civil in answer, 
but when he came back to the table and Savile again, 
his face was dark. 

" I do not understand your sister very often," he 
said after a silence. *' What is Vernon versus Ver- 
non, and who are all the people whom she seems to 
expect me to know ? " 

" It's a divorce case I am in to-morrow," said Sa- 
vile awkwardly. " You never read a paper, or you 
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would know about it. As regards that constant 
allusion to a particular set of people, conversation in 
London could not be carried on without it. It is 
impossible to be witty unless you mention names, 
impossible to be well-informed unless you know 
who's who now, and who was who before she 
married so-and-so. These things are the staple of 
talk in a drawing-room." 

" I see." He spoke absently. He was thinking 
of Maria Rabucca, and imagining the conversation 
in which she might have taken part years ago in 
Rome. He felt certain that they belonged not to 
a clique, but to the world. 

They sat in Ella's sitting-room after dinner. The 
drawing-room had been furnished by a strict disci- 
plinarian, who had not allowed a chair, or a table, 
or ah ornament, to clash with the Watteaus on the 
walls. The period had been faithfully carried out 
to the fire-irons. But in this room Ella had eman- 
cipated herself from the professional master of taste 
and had done her own furnishing. It is true that 
she had been blown about by every blast of vain 
doctrine from her personal friends, in the process, 
and the medley of advice had made the strangest 
medley of furniture. 

" I have a beautiful piano, Mr. Grey," she began, 
seeing Luke give it a glance as he came into the 
room. " I wish you would play. No one ever 
plays it but the tuner, as, though I adore music, I 
have no time. It would be a charity if you would. I 
am sure that you are musical. Please don't refuse.'* 
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" Yes, I will play if you like," said Luke quietly; 
" I have no fingers; mine is not really playing- at a 
but it gives me pleasure, and I hope that it will nxA 
displease you." 

He walked across the room to the piano with s 
firm step. Suddenly he swerved, and turned i 
look at some sketches on the wall. In an Ariadne, 1 
leaning over an ancient stone balustrade in a garden 
by the sea, he had recognised his mother. His own 
picture was indeed different, but there was no mis- 
taking the identity. Here the lustre of the face was 
dimmed, the youthful splendour of the woman had 
abated; in his own picture she could have gazed with 
the eagle at the sun, so clear and commanding was 
her glance; in the picture before him the eyes fixed 
on the sea, watching for the sail, were dulled by un- 
satisfied yearning. They had lost their imperious 
light, and confessed to a renunciation of godhead. 

" Are they not clever? " Ella called out from the 
other side of the room, seeing that he was lost in 
what she supposed was admiration of Otway's 
studies. " John bought them only the other day 
from Lord Donnithome, who did not appreciate 
them a bit; he said they were not finished. Of 
course I did not tell Donny so until we had them 
safe, but that is exactly why they are so good, Ot- 
way's finished pictures are a failure. It is these J 
rapid sketches which show his talent." 

" As Morrison told you the other day," murmured ^ 
Savile. Morrison was an art critic, with a growing 
reputation, who had appreciated and depreciated the 
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value of many pictures in the Chandos-Smith house 
by a bluntly expressed opinion to Ella, which she 
was offended with at the time and adopted after- 
wards. 

Luke sat down at the piano. He had hardly 
heard what Ella said about Otway's sketches. A 
fiercer indignation than he had yet known consumed 
him. So he could traffic in her and her humiliation ! 
He could sell an image of her which betrayed the 
murder of her youth ; he could let that face be ban- 
died about from vulgar hand to hand ; he had never 
dedicated a memory or sigh to her. He began to 
play the prelude to " Tristan and Isolde," and won- 
dered if his mind were made of wax, so quickly did 
the impression made by the Ariadne disappear. He 
thought no more of his father, who had debased 
love and lived, but of those who love so consumingly 
that they are driven by the forces they raise into the 
arms ot death. He thought no more of his mother's 
wound, but of the pains under which all humanity 
groans through the domination of love. The vague 
pains became articulate, they found a voice which 
gave expression to them as individual suffering. 
The prelude was finished, but he heard another voice, 
young and strong, singing from the masthead of 
the ship which was carrying an Irish bride to King 
Mark of Cornwall. He recalled the delicate irony 
of the song. Was it a caress or a menace? He 
stopped playing and sang softly : 

" Westwarts schweift der Blick, 
Ostwarts streicht das Schifif." 
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" How adorable ! " whispered Ella to her brother, 
when he began playing again. " How long have 
you known him? He is a treasure. How dull of 
you not to tell me upstairs that he had perfect man^ 
ners and a beautiful face ! And how greedy of you 
to keep a friend who can play and sing like that all 
to yourself." 

" Until to-night I did not know that he could do 
either." 

"Oh, Richard, how like you! You never find 
out anything. Look at him now. He is like 
Elna." 

"WhoisElna?" 

" A singer I heard in Paris this year. She has 
hair exactly like his. I told Bobbie Cloud I was 
sure that she was a man dressed up as a woman in 
spite of her voice. I believe now that she was Mr. 
Grey masquerading. I do seriously. How he 
does play ! I cannot part with him at once. Shall 
we take him to Wentworth House, Richard? Oh, 
do ask him if he will come." 

Grey played some scraps from " Fidelio," and 
rose from the piano. Ella brought a fountain of 
thanks and compliments into play, but to the ears of 
Savile, who knew nothing of music, and was igno- 
rant of the significance of that marvellous flood of 
sound, they were inadequate and untimely. Why 
speak, and break the gravity of the silence? Why 
speak, and dissipate the cloud of thoughts and 
dreams which hung over the room? Why speak, 
and destroy an atmosphere like that mystics of old 
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time must have breathed, and in which one could 
feel for a moment the depth of the true life of men ? 
He sat stifiSy on the sofa, his attitude as cold as his 
sister's was excited and eager, but it was he who 
noticed that the player seemed impregnated with all 
the voluptuousness of the world, that his distended 
pupils poured out a flood of it in a single look, that 
his movements transmitted it more effectually than a 
passionate caress. Savile could not at that minute 
bear the sound of his sister's hig^-pitched, over- 
emphatic voice. He sUpped out, and left her alone 
with Luke. 

'* I Suisse that you are a great Wagnerian, and 
go to Bayreuth every year, Mr. Gr^? " 

" No, I have never been there, although at one 
time it seemed to me that that brick building in the 
woods of Upper Francony hdd all the greatness of 
the modem world. I saw Richard Wagner at 
Venice not long before his death — 3, little old man, 
with half-dead hair straying over a swollen neck, 
yet giving a sense of superhtmian power. . /' 

" You actually saw him ! " 

" Yes . . . and anyone who has seen him knows 
that he was heroic, though one may be forced to 
think with Nietzsche that it was the heroicness of 
the charlatan." 

*' Nietzsche! If you are going to talk about him, 
you must come and sit down. . . Please do, and kt 
us discuss him comfortably," said Ella with her best 
smile. 

She had discovered that Richard was not in die 
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rcxjm. Luke left the chimney-piece against which 
he had been leaning', and sat down on the sofa. The 
room was very hot, and heavy with the smell of 
roses and lilies of the valley. Ella's scent, too, was 
enervating-. A mist came over his eyes. He won- 
dered why he could hardly breathe, and why Ella 
seemed more attractive than hitherto. 

" You and I are going to be great friends, I hope," 
she said in a low voice. He looked at her in amaze- 
ment. Was this love that he was beginning to feel 
for her? He was filled with annoyance, and got 
up swiftly. . . That false nonsense in " Tristan." 
What an arch magician was Wagner to hurl his 
spells into the spongy air, and make the breathers of 
it mad with the splendour of passion ! How splen- 
did, indeed, was it, this thing of which one could 
feel the essentia! emotion for a bunch of bright 
plumage, smelling sweet, but headless, heartless, 
nothing. 

" Nietzsche in ' Der Fall Wagner,' " he began, 
without looking at her. 

" Yes, I know. But we can't thrash that out now 
that Richard is here, and, what is worse, the car- 
riage. Richard, I am going to take Mr. Grey with 
me, and you can follow in a hansom." 

" You have not told him yet of your designs oti 
him," answered Savile. " It is just possible that 
he may not want to come." 

" It is not possible," said Ella, looking at Grey, 
" if I tell him that it will give me pleasure, that he 
will see beautiful pictures and miniatures, a great 
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show of diamonds, and all the distinguished men 
and pretty women in London." 

She fluttered out of the room to get her cloak. 
She had no idea of the reflections which she had 
roused in the mind of her brother's friend. The 
desire to attract men, to make them admire her, had 
long been part of her life. She meant very little by 
it, but perhaps she was none the better for that little- 
ness of intention. 

" My aunt. Lady Borrisdaile, has a party, Grey," 
said Savile, when she had gone out of the room. 
** My sister thinks that you might like to come with 
us. You heard the inducements that she offered? 
Of course it is impossible for you to resist them ! " 

He spoke bitterly. When he had returned to 
Ella's sitting-room he had felt vaguely that some- 
thing had happened. Already he saw the bright 
youth of his friend tarnished, his simplicity twisted, 
the lofty purpose which had shone in his face as he 
played, broken up and wasted by those hankerings 
after amusement which fret and fever men. When 
Luke answered that he would go, he said nothing; 
but he cursed the chance which had ruled that Ella 
should be at home this night, and watched the two 
drive off to Wentworth House together, with a 
heavy heart. 



CHAPTER V. 

AT Wentworth House Grey soon found himself 
^ separated from Ella. She had an enormous 
acquaintance and was quickly surrounded; more- 
over, the genuine admiration which he had stirred 
in her faded quickly in the excitement of recognis- 
ing and being recognised by the notabilities who 
thronged the staircase. In the carriage she had 
promised to show him the miniatures; she had 
whispered softly: " That will be the part of the 
evening which I shall enjoy; the rest will be mere 
duty." Luke had been pleased by this; he was 
too little experienced in the ways of her kind to 
doubt her good nature, and was not inclined to 
condemn her hasty overtures of intimacy. He had 
no precedent to judge by. She had been kind and 
hospitable, she was the sister of the man whose 
friendship had saved him from complete ignorance 
of the pleasures of human intercourse. 

Soon he began to wonder why she did not return. 
She had promised to look after him, but beyond 
introducing him hurriedly to her aunt at the door, 
she had done nothing, and the prospect of seeing 
the miniatures grew dim. In this vast room he 
saw nothing which compensated him for the awk- 
wardness of his position. The silk on the walls 
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was not a good red, the pictures were mostly 
copies of Velasquez. As the room filled, he found 
himself wedged tightly between the wall and a 
surging crowd of bright dresses and black coats. 
He heard people hail each other as they pushed 
through and passed. It struck him that he must 
be the only person there who knew no one; as great 
a gulf was fixed between him and these fashionable 
jostlers as between him and the mobs among which 
he had sometimes been entangled in the streets. 
Only the people here seenied to brush past him 
more impertinently, to ignore his presence more 
absolutely. He looked at the women carefully to 
see if any beauty there challenged his mother's in 
her youthful prime. A certain hard insolence dis- 
tinguished the young ones, and even the prettiest 
and youngest were made up. He detected in the 
appearance of some of them a noble strain, but a 
vulgarity of movement or ugliness of gesture was 
almost universal. 

Mrs. Chandos-Smith came past, laughing and 
bowing right and left. She was followed by an 
undersized man with a vacant face, and through the 
hubbub of voices Luke caught the sound of theirs, 
and could almost hear what they were saying. 
What voices, what conversation! She passed so 
close to him that he could have touched her, yet 
she never noticed that he was there. The brilliant 
light at Wentworth House was not so becoming 
to her as the carefully-shaded candles in her sitting- 
room at home. Her face looked thin, restless, 
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harpy-like. Her becks and smiles accentuated ' 
rather than disguised the ravages of a hundred lit- 
tle worries, jealousies, anxieties, and desires. The I 
lonely watcher against the wall weighed her in the I 
intolerantly true scales of youth, which is only an- ] 
other Justice without a bandage over its eyes. She 
was very light, a light talker, a light promiser, a 
light charmer, a light forgetter. She passed out 
of sight. Had she passed out of his life, too, at 
that minute, she would not have won a regret from 
him. 

His eyes ached painfully from staring at the I 
parroquets, as he involuntarily called them. By a ' 
supreme effort he withdrew his thoughts from the 
room; and the effort once made, he dreamt easily. 
The spirits which had been chained up many days 
broke loose, and ran up and down his mind crying 
out what they would do when their day came for 
freedom, and a glorious action on a wider field. 
He smiled at them in scorn, but they were stronger 
than his new-bom contempt of dreams, and he rode 
on them into the future, dreaming that his creative 
activity was in its prime, and that in the form of 
music it had stamped itself on chaotic world-ma- 
terial. He had written a symphony which was 
immortal. He had spent years of labour on it; but 
finished, it seemed a thing not built, and therefore 
built for ever. 

The first movement sang of all the joys, and the 
changes and chances of life, spun of gossamers, and 
dyed in colours as fleeting as those in the heavens 
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when the sun is sinking. It sang of the burning 
kisses of the great lovers of the world, of Sappho 
the Lesbian, and innumerable cups of wine. It 
throbbed with the melancholy which gives pleasure 
grace, it danced with the perfection of youth and 
beauty. The melody which dominated it rose from 
height to height of splendour, bearing on its wing 
the happiness which passes. Ah, those exciting 
passages for the violins! It was not vanity; they 
were like sirens' voices, drawing the souls of men 
out of life to seek them in the shades of death ! 

He woke from his extravagance to the cold and 
bright reality of the chattering crowd. Its wealth 
and power tortured him. He was not upheld by 
any convfction that the obscurity which mortified 
him was the school where he had learnt many a 
hard thing; and that nine-tenths of this society 
would be for ever blind to the revelations which a 
life like his opens before the soul. He could only 
reflect bitterly that kings of thought become lower 
than servants in such a scene, unless they happen 
also to be princes of this world. He despised his 
weakness, but he longed desperately for one look 
that should say: "I know you." If only Savile 
would come past! He at least was sincere, and 
would be glad to see him here, as he had always 
been glad to see him everywhere. But it was not 
Savile's look which came at last to save him from 
a despair the more painful because he knew it to 
be unworthy. A woman with dark, waving hair 
which grew low on her wide forehead, with a white 
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face and red lips, a graceful figure and a deep ob- 
serving glance, turned in the crowd and looked at 
him with an intensity which made it impossible that 
her look could be accidental. For one minute he 
met her eyes. Was it his mother? Could she be 
still so young? He averted his head, overcome 
by a strange sense that he had not really seen her, 
but his own face in a glass. In that moment he 
compared it with the Ariadne and the portrait at 
Staple Inn. Its expression belonged to neither. 
It trembled between them. 

While he kept his head turned away, Cecilia Ra- 
bucca never ceased to look at him. She hardly 
noticed what her young English cousin was saying, 
and answered him absently without any reference 
to his words. 

" Do you see that man against the wall, 
George? " she asked suddenly. " He is exactly 
like me." 

The likeness was indeed so extraordinary that 
George Culverwell could not contradict her, but he 
tried to turn it to account by a compliment. 

" That is extremely flattering for the young 



man." 



" I don't agree," answered Cecilia curtly. " He 
is much better looking — Rabucca at its best. I 
did myself too much honour just now in saying that 
he is exactly like me. He is exactly like Lionardo's 
picture of Cosmo Rabucca at Badiola. I am sure 
that he is a relation. Shall I ask him, George? " 

"My dear Cecilia!" 
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" Oh, of course you are shocked, but if he is the 
relation I think, I ought to speak to him." 

"A Medusa!" Grey murmured, as she came a 
little nearer. He had looked at her again, and this 
time he noticed a dent in her forehead which 
brought to mind some Gorgon's head he had seen 
lately. Ah, yes, on Uncle Algy's dead hand; Me- 
dusa's profile was carved on his sardonyx ring. 
That graven gem was the delicate work of some 
great craftsman of antiquity, and was the treasure 
at Lingwarden which he had grudged most to Sir 
Rupert Cramlingham. If only Uncle Algy had 
thought of leaving it to him at that moment whert 
he had whispered why he had worn it for a quarter 
of a century. Its features corresponded exactly 
with this woman's. Her black hair writhed about 
her face in the same wonderful curves; he fancied 
he saw before him the serpents' heads at the end 
of each lock. . . Then who was she? 

" You don't remember me? " 

He was hardly surprised at the sound of her 
voice. It was the expression of music of the idea 
which the sculptor had graven on the ring. She 
stood before him, the idea made flesh. 

" Perfectly," he answered with courtesy. The 
word came without any hesitation. 

Cecilia had taken advantage of Culverweirs mo- 
mentary disappearance from her side, and had 
yielded to her impulse to speak to the stranger 
whom she had swiftly identified with Maria Ra- 
bucca's unspoken-of son. Doubt whispered to her 
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that she might be wrong, and that the miraculouj 
likeness might be a miracle and nothing mow 
She had no time to listen to the whisper. In s 
minute George Culverweil would rejoin her, and 
that face might pass out of her life for ever. There * 
were several people near her as she spoke; but the 
perfect composure and breeding of the answer em- 
boldened her to come closer and say in a lowj 



" Are you a Rabucca? " 

Grey blushed. He could not maintain his self- 
control at the mention of that name. " Ra- 
bucca! " He saw it written on the wall in char- 
acters of flame. 

" My mother was," he answered. Again 
wondered if indeed this were his mother, and if the 
fate which had destined her to suffer, had destined 
too, in her despite, that age should lie lightly on 
her beauty. He looked at her and wondered no 
more. It was not Maria Rabucca who stood be- 
fore him. TTiis face showed a capacity for suffer- 
ing, but not its endurance. 

" Come and talk to me." She slipped away to a 
door at the end of the room where the crowd was 
thinner. When Culverweil turned round to find, 
her, she had disappeared. He was arrested by 
hearing his uncle's name. 

" I thought that Count Rabucca had no son? 
The speaker was a well-known gossip, an old maid 
and a gentleman. He knew everyone's history, or 
could invent one at short notice. 
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" No more he has," answered the other man, the 
son of the English ambassador at Rome. 

" Well, then, who is the boy who was standing 
here just now with Countess Cecilia? He was 
very like her? Did you notice him? " 

" Yes, an extraordinary likeness. But not quite 
such a forbidding face as Cecilia's. She has too 
much chin for a woman. I don't envy little 
Sponelli, whom, they say, she is going to marry 
when he is old enough to leave off jackets." 

" Perhaps this young man is " said the first 

speaker with a laugh, which conveyed his mean- 
ing. 

" Impossible ! Rabucca would have the Golden 
Rose if the Pope awarded it to men." 

" Oh, I don't know so much about that. I never 
trust these unimpeachable characters." 

They drifted off into a discussion of the Ra- 
buccas as a family. They recalled the old count's 
eccentricities, and the story that his wife and 
daughter were still alive in a lunatic asylum. They 
talked of the fortune that Cecilia would inherit, 
and of scandals connected with her mother's name. 
This was too much for George Culverwell. It was 
true that poor Countess Rabucca had been indis- 
creet, but she was his mother's sister, and she was 
dead. He brushed past the speakers ostenta- 
tiously. 

" Good heavens ! There goes Culverwell. Do 
you think he heard? " 

No, I can hardly hear you in this din," said the 
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old maid of the clubs unabashed. " Are you not 
rather surprised at such old-fashioned people as the 
Borrisdailes asking Lady Danby?" With this 
they embarked on Lady Danby's past, and left the 
Rabuccas alone. 

Meanwhile Cecilia was sitting in a comer of the 
miniature room with Luke, hidden from view by 
a screen on which some pictures crowded out from 
the wall were hung. The people at Wentworth 
House that night had come to see each other, not 
the treasures of bygone centuries, and this room 
was almost empty. 

" You understood? " said Cecilia, sinking back 
in an old French chair, the gilt back of which be- 
came her well. " I had to pretend that I knew 
you or I could not have spoken with those people 
listening all round. We have never met, and yet 
directly I saw you, I knew who you were, and felt 
that even if you did not guess who I was, you^could 
not misunderstand. How well you said that ' Per- 
fectly.' I shall never forget it. There is not a 
man in Europe who could have said it better. I 
know who you are. I cannot feel embarrassed. 
Your face is like mine. Do you shudder at my 
frankness? " 

" I do not shudder." 

For the first time since they had come into the 
room she looked at him then, fascinated by the 
music of his voice, and saw that he smiled. They 
sat silent for a few minutes, their silence breathing 
comprehension of each other. It was so full and 
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mighty that both of them trembled at its passing 
with words, perhaps never to return. 

Ah, how wonderful!" said Cecilia at last. 

But we have not time for silence. Any minute 
I may be taken away, and there is so much I want 
to know. You speak Italian? " 

" I understand it; sometimes I dream in it, but I 
cannot speak it easily." 

"Then we will talk in English. I know it as 
well as my own language; for my mother was Eng- 
lish. I do not love it, nor the people either. So 
many of them have fish's blood in their veins. I 
have seen. summer days in England more wonder- 
ful perhaps than anything we know, but the people 
look wintry and sunless in their own sunshine. I 
talk foolishly, running on like this, when there is 
so little time. I have not told you my name. But, 
you guess who I am? " 

He looked at her sadly. Her vividness com- 
pelled his admiration, but her beauty lacked some- 
thing which the face he had taken it for at a first 
glance possessed. 

No," he said, " I cannot guess." 
Yet I know you." There was a touch of re- 
proach in her voice. " I knew you in the crowd, 
and here in the quiet, with nothing to disturb us, 
you cannot tell me who I am. Your mother loved 
me so much when I was a child. She never spoke 
to you of Cecilia ! " 

"You knew her!" 

His voice shook with excitement. There was 
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that in its tone which terrified her. She longed 
look at his face to reassure herself and to g^ain 
calm. But for a moment she dared not. His 
hands, long, thin, and of a waxen pallor, caught 
her eye, lying motionless on the arm of his chair. 
She looked at them almost superstitiously, as 
though they were relics, the hands of a dead man, 
preserved by embalming, from decay. Suddenly 
they moved and assumed a cruel shape. They had 
a steel grip, and for what they gripped there was 
no mercy. She closed her eyes, but still she sai 
them. When she looked at him again they wen 
raised to his face, and the thought came to her; 
" How useless to put your hands in front of your 
face to hide anything? They are greater traitors 
than your face can be." 
" You do not answer." 

She started at his voice. Was it possible thi 
he, with those cruel hands, could speak with su( 
gentleness. 

" It is twenty years ago and more since I saw*^ 
her," she said. " It was at my grandfather's house 
in Rome. I was only a child, but I remember how 
she looked, and the clothes she wore. There was 
a gayness and beauty — oh! I have never seen any- 
thing so beautiful! She was sitting in the window 
with my mother and a man, whose face I can't re- 
call. He was a stranger. I felt jealous of him. 
I was too shy to go across the room and join them, 
and yet it was my time of day to go and sit on A' 
Maria's lap, and hear her tell a story. They 
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laughed a great deal, and I felt lonely. I wish I 
could remember more, for it was the last time I 
saw her. Before that, she was connected in my 
mind with all my happy hours. She used to tell 
me wonderful fairy-tales, and sing me little songs 
which, I think, she made up as she went along. 
They were like the Pied Piper's tunes. The next 
time we went to stay with my grandfather I asked 
where she was, but no one told me. I used to call 
out for her when I was put to bed at night. 
' Hush,' said my mother, ' you must not call her.' 
But the tears came to her eyes. ' Oh, she is 
dead ! ' I said despairingly. My mother turned 
away and did not say anything. From that time 
I believed that she was dead; it was many years 
later that I found out that she was alive. One 
morning at Badiola I was turning out a cupboard 
in my room. I found a photograph of her, and 
ran downstairs to show it. ' Look, mother, I have 
found a photograph of Aunt Maria.' My father 
was in the room, and before my mother could an- 
swer he had taken it from me and torn it into frag- 
ments. In those days I was very passionate, my 
indignation flamed up against him. For once I 
was not afraid. I asked him how he dared do it! 
He would not say a word, and my mother tried in 
vain to silence me. For days I was in disgrace, for 
I refused to apologise to my father, refused to 
speak to him until I knew why he had destroyed 
the photograph. At last my mother disobeyed 
him, and told me. When I saw your face against 
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the wall to-night I knew that you were her son. 
Oh, did she hate us all so much that she never men- 
tioned me nor my mother either? Poor mother! 
She made vain efforts to see dear Maria, to find 
out what had become of her, but she had not the 
courage to do much. . . She was not altogether 
to blame. . . Oh, I hope that your mother under- 
stands that, and does not think hardly of her. . . 
Will you tell her that we both loved her always, 
that we . . ." 

She broke off, amazed at his hostile expression. 

" What have I said? I am very sorry." 

" You could not help it." His voice was like 
a glass that is cracking. " How could you g^ess 
that I have never seen her, never heard her voice. 
. . . Until the other day I did not know her name. 
. . . She gave me up. . ." He struggled for 
words to explain it, but Cecilia interrupted im- 
petuously : 

" Oh, I can't bear to think of the pain that it 
must have meant to her. . . I have thought of her 
all these years, comforted by a son's love. . . And 
you . . . how lonely you must have been. But 
I won't think of it. I will think rather of the hap- 
piness that may still come to both her and you. 
If she is alive, we will find her. We will never 
give up hope. And your long separation may even 
prove a blessing to you, for you will be able to 
love her with a sympathy which few sons can 
give.' 

He listened to her impulsive words eagerly, and 
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wished that they were everything; but stronger 
than the wish was the consciousness that they only 
touched the fringe of the evil which pressed on 
him. Cecilia saw something of the despairing dis^ 
belief in his eyes; and it wounded her. The min- 
iature room had begun to fill during the last few 
minutes; she could not say anything more, could 
not ask him to forgive her if her words had disap- 
pointed him. She noticed that they were attract- 
ing attention; she caught a murmur about the like- 
ness between them, and she remembered that very 
soon her father would be at Wentworth House. 
For some undefinable reason, she dreaded his see- 
ing them together. She longed to get away be- 
fore he came, and yet she could not bear to go 
starving. 

" I am going now," she said in a low voice. 
" But could you wait for me in the hall? There 
is still so much I must say to you." 

He watched her walk out of the room. She 
moved with swiftness, yet without any haste. Her 
walk was a procession. She wore a dress of gold 
tissue shot with green, which clung closely to her 
graceful figure until it reached her feet, where it 
billowed out in shining folds. Many people de- 
cried, and some envied, the magnificence of Ce- 
cilia's clothes, but none of them could have ac- 
cused her of being ostentatious, so simple, was the 
effect of her use of rare materials. Luke noticed 
that instinctively everyone turned to look at her 
as she passed through the dopr. He began to 
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wonder who she was, and identified her as the' 
daughter of that Count Andrea Rabucca whom 
Algernon Grey had alluded to in his diary. She 
herself had pronounced her name — Cecilia! He 
said it softly to himself as he found his way to thi 
hall. 

Meanwhile Cecilia was fighting desperately ti 
get there too. It seemed to her that she mt 
everyone she knew on the way, and that everyoni 
was inconveniently anxious to speak to her. Her 
only bit of luck was finding George Culvenvell 
deep in conversation with Mrs. New, the most fas- 
cinating woman in London, and one from whom 
no man could extricate himself quickly. Cecilia 
told him hurriedly that she was going home by 
herself, as she felt tired, that he was to tell his 
mother so, and Count Rabucca if he came on from 
the Admiralty. She knew that he was sure to fol- 
low, as soon as he had done making excuses to 
Mrs. New, and she got her cloak and passed to the 
hall-door expecting to see him, full of questions, 
waiting to intercept her. But no one was in the 
outer hall except servants, and the one person 
whose presence she wished for. A new arrival had 
just driven up to Wentworth House in a hansom. 
She signed to Luke as she ran down the steps, and 
jumped into the cab before any servant could help 
her. He followed without any hesitation. But 
she, her bold act accomplished, began to doubt 
and fear, to dread that he was perhaps thinking her 
forward and ill-bred. She was too much confused 
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to answer when the cabman pulled up in St. James' 
Street to ask where he was to go. 

" You tell him," she said timidly. " I might 
take you home first." 

" It is out of your way." 

" How do you know where I live? " She 
plucked up courage and laughed. " You do not 
even know who I am. Tell him your address. I 
want to talk to you on the way." 

" Staple Inn," said Luke to the cabman. In the 
middle of her nervous apprehensions that her 
father might pass them in the carriage, Cecilia 
stopped to approve his quiet decision. He had 
learnt one secret of good manners, the discourtesy 
of making a fuss over a question of courtesy. 

" I know who you are now," he said, as they 
drove along the Mall. " Your father is my 
mother's brother. I was dull not to know you at 



once." 



" Ah, but he is so different from her! " cried 
Cecilia, following another track of thought. " He 
is a stem man, and unbendingly proud. I hate that 
kind of pride. He knows nothing of any nobility 
which is not guaranteed by coats of arms. For- 
give me for telling you this, but I want to see you, 
to hear your history, to talk of her, and I tremble 
at the difficulties in the way." 

"Do not tremble." He took her hand and 
pressed it passionately. He thought of nothing 
now but how warm and sweet she was, how gen- 
erous her impulse towards him. " Do not try and 
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see me again if it will mean pain for you. I know^ 
how ugly and terrible a thing it is to suffer." 

" I must see youl " she answered, " Don't youj 
know that it is not only for your sake — it is fori 
mine." 

In an ecstacy of confidence she came closer, and. 
he felt her life beating against his lite, her blood] 
rushing through her veins to meet his blood, 
imagined how full they were, and of what a passion. 
It seemed to him that he had known her always 
and loved her as long. 

" It is you who are trembling now," she whis-' 
pered. 

" Let us think," he said, almost coldly, and he 
stooped to move her shimmering gown which was 
spread over his knee. Her words had dehvered 
him from the tyranny of that ardent silence. " Do 
not come into my life blindly. We could part now 
ajid no harm would be done, but afterwards we 
could not. You think lightly of them perhaps, 
those forces which came near us just now. I will 
not, I cannot." 

" I am sorry ... I don't understand." Thi 
tears came to her eyes at his cold tone. By the 
Hght of the street-lamps he saw them glitter. 

" Oh, understand! " he said tenderly, and he no 
longer thought of that poisonous thing — the, 
woman, but of Cecilia who could weep. " I only 
shrink from you because my life depends on my. 
self alone. You have a hundred distractions, y( 
could turn to others if time were cold to us aw 
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chance were hard. You might be able to forget 
this night, but do you think that I could be a part- 
ner in your oblivion? I beg you humbly not to 
take something into your life for ever, which you 
have not the power to keep for ever. Remember 
that it is a living thing which will bleed when you 
throw it down. I am selfish perhaps to pray you 
for my soul " 

" How can you think that I would do it harm ? '* 

" Yet what will happen if " 

" If what ? " she asked, trembling at the fierce 
light in his face. 

"If we love!" 

" I am not afraid." 

He touched her forehead with his lips and drew 
back quickly as if afraid of what he had done. The 
divine look of youth in his face made her dream 
that she was being kissed by the spirit of the 
spring. It gave her joy but it rebuked her too. 
Her heart yearned after her own vanished spring; 
her soul sobbed because it was not as clear and 
young as this other soul which had touched it. 
And he on his side felt that life had been given 
him for this moment alone, for this meeting alone. 
How acid must be the sweetness of attainment in 
comparison with the sweetness of loving! 

The cab stopped at Staple Inn, and he got out 
silently. 

'' I will write," said Cecilia. " But where shall 
I write? " She remembered suddenly that she did 
not know his name. She wished that he might be 
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always nameless, a Hyacinth flying before 
wrathful Masnads of age and sorrow. 
" Luke Grey, 30 Staple Inn." 
Some loafers who were passing turned 
gaped at the dark head leaning out of the cab, or 
rather at the diamond coronet which glittered on 
it, and one of them gave a rude laugh, which spoilt 
Cecilia's dream, and showed her the last few min- 
utes without a halo round them. But he did not 
notice the vulgar group, nor hear the laughter. 
He stood motionless on the pavement outside the 
old gateway of the Inn, his head bare, his eyes fixed 
on her in a grave exultation. All the way back 
to the Italian embassy she saw that silent figure, 
and tried to analyse the look in those immovable 
eyes. Was it possible that he loved her, and so 
soon? Love was under no law of nature. Its 
birth might follow hard upon its conception, or 
might be separated from it by a long and gradual 
growth. And if he loved her, or was destined to 
love her. what could she give him? She had noth- 
ing to give at all. She understood better noi 
■what he had meant by that cold admonitioii befoi 
the fire leapt out of his eyes. Already perhaps shi 
had done a wrong to the soul which he had prayi 
her to spare. The dignity of his appeal came bad 
to her: " I am selfish perhaps to pray you for my 
soul." Although she was ignorant of his history, 
she guessed something of the sadness which must 
have attended him, brought up bv aliens, and sur- 
rounded by none of the precious influences 
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home, and common blood, and ancestry. What a 
cruelty, if she had to-night, in a minute of intoxica- 
tion, given him one more thing to hunger for. She 
could not forgive herself. Many times before she 
had shipwrecked through flying before the gale 
of her impulse on an unknown sea. But no mis- 
fortune and no remorse had taught her control. 
Her blood was as hot as ever. In this mood of 
heart-sickness and self-reproach she accused herself 
of not having the courage which generally runs 
behind rashness. " I could be brave," she cried 
aloud in her own defence, " if only I were free." 

Free! As she stepped into the hall of her Lon- 
don home she felt herself a slave. She saw Anto- 
nello's surprised eyebrows at her coming home 
alone ii\a hired carriage at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, ana they symbolised well enough the conven- 
tions to which she was chained. Antonello had 
not served old Count Rabucca, a magnate survival 
from another age, for nothing. He hedged his son 
about with every kind of ceremony. 

She had not been in her room five minutes when 
she heard the carnage stop at the door, and pres- 
ently a message came up that His Excellency 
wished to speak to her at once if it were convenient. 
At first she thought of sending an excuse, but ex- 
perience had taught her that these courteous mes- 
sages were in effect commands, and that excuses- 
were inadmissible. Her thought of rebellion died 
in the grip of long custom. She went downstairs 
slowly, a tremor in her limbs, for her tather and she 
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were on terms of ruler and subject, and she feari 

her ruler. 

He was sitting at his writing-table when sha 
went into the room, and looked an imposing figure 
in his diplomatic uniform, blazing with orders. 
But his features were not imposing. His eyes were 
pale and watery, his forehead was insignificant. 
His lips were very thin, and when he compressed 
them his mouth was only marked by a line; it was 
a cruel mouth in repose. He had not got that 
smooth black hair which had borrowed its rhythm 
from the sea, and many portraits at Badiola pro- 
claimed a characteristic of his race, but a few 
straight, fair hairs, inclining to grey. It was not 
a pleasing face, nor yet a powerful one, yet Andrea 
Rabucca had attained success, and had learnt hi 
to make himself obeyed. 

He went on writing when his daughter came ivk, 
The clock struck two. She stood just inside the 
door proudly, watching the swift movement of his 
pen. 

" Will you sit down? " he said, without looking 
up. His voice was thin and curiously high- 
pitched. 

" No, thank you." I 

He put down his pen and looked at her coldly? 
Something in her attitude, with her hand on the 
handle of the door ready to open it and escape at 
the first possible opportunity, irritated him. So. 
did her likeness to his sister, which to-night 
strong. 
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" If you prefer to stand, perhaps you will oblige 
me by standing a little nearer." 

" Certainly," said Cecilia, with a frigid little 
smile. She walked to the chimneypiece and faced 
him. 

" I sent for you because I wished to say that 
when you go to a reception with your aunt I ex- 
pect you to leave it with her, or, in the case of my 
being there, with me. It would be unnecessary to 
say this to most women in your position, so 
obvious is it that aiiy other course is unbecoming. 
But your conduct to-night has obliged me to 
do so." 

" I was too tired to wait for you," said Cecilia 
hurriedly. " I could not find Aunt Helen. I left 
a message for her with George." 

" In future," Count Rabucca went on in his chill 
cracked voice, " you will please remember that 
under no circumstances are you to drive away from 
a party in a hansom." 

Cecilia's heart beat quicker, and the pulses in her 
neck throbbed painfully. Did he know that she 
had not driven away alone? 

" I have noticed in you before now a negligence 
of what is customary in your rank of life which I 
dislike intensely. But I did not think until to- 
night that you could be guilty of what I can only 
call a gross impropriety." 

She knew now that he was seriously angry. He 
did not raise his voice, nor emphasise any of his 
words, but there was an antagonism in his attitude 
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which she remembered had characterised it towa: 
her mother during the last years of her life. 

" You say nothing, Ceciha. Perhaps it is ji 
as well. I, however, have one question to ask 
fore you go. Who was the person whom you 
lowed to escort you? " 

There was a contempt in his voice this til 
which maddened her. She lost her temper, 
answered fiercely: 

" I am delighted to answer that question, 
was your nephew! " 

The count gave her a supercilious look, 
think that you are not yourself to-night, or yon' 
would hardly speak to me in that exceedingly dis- 
courteous way. As to what you mean, I am really 
at a loss. I understood from George that you 1< 
him abruptly, before he had time to find out h< 
you were going home." 

" I beg your pardon. I am afraid that I spoke 
rudely, but it is true. To-night at WentwortK 
House I met my cousin, Aunt Maria's son. It was 
difficult to talk to hira in a crowded room, and I 
had so much to say, I asked him to drive home 
with me. I know that I should not have done so. 
I am very sorry," She walked to the writing- 
table and kissed her father on the forehead. For 
the sake of the joy which the night had brought 
her, she overcame her resentment, and apolo- 
gised. 

" You do not want me any longer? " 

" No, Cecilia." 
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Father, will you let this boy come here and see 
me?" 

*' I beg your pardon — ^what boy? " 

" I am afraid that you did not understand me 
just now." The blood of the great fighters of her 
race rushed to her cheek. Some of them had died 
upon the field of battle. " I told you that I had 
met Aunt Maria's son at the Borrisdailes. I ask 
now whether he may come here." 

" My dear Cecilia! " A streak of irritation ran 
across his imperturbable manner. " I have no 
knowledge that Maria had a son; and you show 
a want of taste in mentioning her name. It is not 
desirable to make her errors a subject of conversa- 
tion." 

Cecilia looked at him with a scorn which for all 
its intemperance had a dash of nobility. Howf 
could he stoop to a pretence that he knew nothing 
of his nephew's birth, when he must be well aware 
that her mother had told her the whole story. She 
remembered having heard her grandfather say in 
old days : " Andrea talks so much of taste that one 
begins to wish he had some." Good taste, bad 
taste, how tired she was of the very sound of their 
names. She longed to strip her father of his man- 
ner, to compel him to look at this thing without 
it, to rub in the fact that whether he talked of it 
or not, whether it was disgraceful or not, he had 
a sister, and that sister had a son. 

" I must really say it again," she said sarcasti- 
cally. " Aunt Maria's son, of whom my mother 
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told me years ago at Badiola, was at the Bon 
dailes to-night. There is no mistake, I assure yoi 
I know it from his own lips." 

" Well, Cecilia, I can only say that I shall nt 
study the best opportunity of proving your new 
lation an impostor." 

" It is well that you do not make it your stud 
She was white with indignation. " Your nephei 
Luke Grey, is more like the Rabuccas than y( 
At Wentworth House I heard people asking if 
was my brother." 

" You had better go to bed now, Cecilia," the 
count said. He got up from his chair and turned 
out the light. " You are excited to-night, and 
hardly know what you are saying. In the morn- 
ing you may understand that you are not to men- 
tion this matter again — that is, if you respect my 
wishes." 

"Your wishes!" The dim light of the oi 
candle burning on the table gave her courage 
rebel. " What have I done but respect them 
my life, and what have they done for me? You 
have crippled me with your wishes. It was your 
wish that I should marry a Sfonelli, and so I find 
myself at thirty-two in the humiliating position of 
being engaged to a boy of twenty. What does it 
matter? You wished me to marry a SfoneUi! I 
have made myself a slave to social life, and have 
hardly had time to look into a book since I was 
seventeen. What does it matter? You wished 
me to be ignorant. I have not mentioned my 
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mother's name since her death, nor indulged in 
those little recollections which keep a memory 
fresh and soften the bitterness of death. It has 
hurt me, but what does it matter? — I was respect- 
ing your wish. I have been rude to men and 
women who had no fault but that of being outside 
the narrow circle of humanity you honour. I 
despise myself for it — but it was your wish. All 
my life has been spent like that, respecting a wish 
here, ministering to a prejudice there, letting you 
squeeze out my heart's blood with wishes ! Oh, I 
know I am disrespectful, but there are times when 
one revolts from showing respect to injustice and 
ungenerosity. I asked myself to-night how I 
could have been silent all these years, knowing 
that you had not cared to find out whether your 
sister was alive or dead. I asked myself how I 
could have been silent, enjoying all the luxuries 
you give me, while poor Aunt Maria is perhaps 
enduring every sort of hardship. I asked myself 
how I could have sat at the head of your table ex- 
changing courtesies with you, and never once 
pleading for her who once sat at the head of my 
grandfather's^ — ^a better woman than I am. I 
asked myself when I saw her again in her son 
whether I could not do something to make up for 
my apathy. There he was, more handsome, more 
well-bred, more talented than anyone we know. 
Why should not we do something to brighten a 
life which had so sad a beginning? If Aunt Maria 
had married he would have a claim on your inter- 
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est — ^more, he would be your heir. It is not his 
fault that he was born. Oh, it is intolerable to pre- 
tend that he does not exist, and not to forgive her 
after all these years! '* 

" A good ending to a magnificent speech, Ce- 
cilia," said Andrea Rabucca with a forced smile. 
He had inherited his father's mordant knife with- 
out its witty edge. He sawed when he was angry; 
he could not cut. But under the saw poor Cecelia 
burst into tears. The excitement of the meeting 
with Luke, the heady moments of the drive with 
him, her outburst of anger against her father, had 
combined to reduce her to exhaustion and misery. 
She rushed out of the room, sobbing uncontrolla- 
bly, and when at last she fell asleep it was with the 
dreary consciousness that if she fought her father, 
he would win as conclusively as though she had 
never fought at all.' Luke's face was blotted out 
of her mind by mortification and hopelessness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

u 4 /-p jjE Truth of Zoroaster ' was written at the 
1 top of the page, but for many minutes 
there was a blank underneath it, and then the 
words which followed had nothing at all to do with 
the prophet who lived on a mountain-top with an 
eagle and a serpent to fecfd him. The words were, 
* Am I in love with Cecilia? * It had been the same 
every day since the party at Wentworth House. 
Zoroaster had become profoundly uninteresting, 
Kfe and teaching unsuggestive. 



"Am I in love with Cecilia? I cannot tell. 
When one is in love, do one's eyes hurt like those 
of the princess in the fairy-tale, whose lids dropped 
off like two dead leaves and then her eyes were 
bat%*— and does one's heart feel as though it were 
beating itself to death in an empty hollow? I 
dream of her by night and day. . . She has not 
written yet. She promised to write, but I know 
from her face that she can promise easily. 

" It seems to me that I have known Cecilia be- 
fore. There was Cecilia Gallerani in the Tales of 
Bandello which I took by stealth from the library 
of Stonyhurst. I followed her into her palace and 
saw there a crowd of warriors, who talked of the 
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art of war; J saw architects and painters designing*; 
I heard poets reciting their verses, and philosophers 
discussing the secrets of nature. And I talked 
myself with Lionardo, whose soul at this time had 
turned from the creation of madonnas to the con- 
struction of engines of war. Cecilia looked from 
him to Ludovic, and from Ludovic to him. It was 
impossible to tell which of them enjoyed most of 
her favours. She wore a mysterious white dress, 
yellowed with age — the age of all her loves. In 
her dark hair glittered dew-drops. The translu- 
cent fire of her mind had turned her diamonds into 
dew. 

" There was another Cecilia. I used to see her 
sitting at somewold keyed instrument, and as she 
swep^ier ivorirfs an angel came down from heaven 
to listenVuauiic more wonderful than that of the 
restless spheres. This Cecilia had bright hair, a 
golden net to snare the sunlight of God and the 
souls of men. Again I used to see her lying by 
Valerian's side, the naked steel of the sword of God 
shining bright between them. Again I saw her, 
her lovely body bared to the street. Then I knew 
that she had a golden voice as well as golden hair. 
I heard her chanting her faith in Christ for the last 
time. She was hurried past in the relentless 
clamour of a pagan crowd. She passed into si- 
lence, the saint of sweet sounds, for ever. 

" And who is this Cecilia? She is not saint, she 
is not courtesan. I sometimes think that she is 
nothing, less than nothing, a dream. But with 
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every movement before my dreaming eyes, she 
makes music, infinite and far-off, like that of the 
stars at night. I remember that to dream was 
almost my profession; now it seems a forbidden 
pastime. The shadow of action hangs over me. 
Why am I changed? I was not happy, but I had 
a world in which I could breathe. I dreamt, and 
I made my life conform to my dream. The idea 
of human contact made me tremble with disgust 
and anger; pleasure, as I understood it, seemed 
paltry and degrading. At my heel there walked 
a Daimon, as faithful a companion as ever Mephisto 
was to Faust, who promised me a perpetual in- 
demnity from love, who was hostile to friendship, 
who desired no communication with any beings ex- 
cept those heroic spirits which a Creator of Beauty 
granted it for companions in a supernatural at- 
mosphere. I have seen my Daimon suffer with 
thirst, and go on suffering with lips black and 
baked rather than drink at any but the purest flood. 
I have seen him turn from cultivated fields and 
sounding cities where he could have won a wel- 
come, and climb arid slopes to that mountain on 
the top of which his spirit waS conquering a king- 
dom inaccessible to man, where he was to reign 
alone. He had an infinite love of solitude, a faculty 
of being able to breathe on peaks where the air 
was rare, a consciousness of being inviolable and 
intangible, and these things made him a king — ^a 
king of himself and his dream. What though he 
could not stamp himself on the multitude, nor bend 
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them to his will, nor translate into act the power 
which he had of living? He was none the less 
sublime. 

" The peace that his example brought me is de- 
stroyed. I have exiled myself from the country 
where contemplation is a virtue to one where it is 
regarded as a vice. My mother's face first drew 
me there, demanding some action from me. I be- 
gan to choke and stifle under the demand, not 
knowing how to act. And as if that were not 
enough, in the same land I meet Cecilia, who blinds 
me with love. I could not breathe, and now I can- 
not see." 

He threw away his pen and walked up and down 
his room. Oh, this accursed fever which fretted 
him to write! Why should he write, who had no 
message for mankind? He could damn the age to 
which it had now come, but that would leave him 
hopeless, and excite its derision. To have lived in 
an age when ideals cleared the air! Then perhaps 
his words would have reached the ears of men. 
There were the ideals of ancient legitimate royalty, 
and of a sovereign spiritual supremacy, and others 
as great and ennobling. They were sunk for ever 
beneath the sea of time. The altars on which 
thought and beauty had been worshipped were now 
levelled. There was only one great altar left, un- 
dignified and bare. It was consecrated to the wor- 
ship of common life. It marked the victory of 
what is usual, and what all men do. In this day 
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they had done with honouring the rare life which 
only the few can live — those who have inherited 
from their fathers the finest dreams, the proudest 
feelings, the noblest thoughts and the most imperi- 
ous wills. " Blessed are the many " was the mod- 
em beatitude. The proudest accomplishment of 
the age in which he had been bom was to keep as 
many people alive as possible. " They go about 
seeking to create a million Michael Angelos. 
Fools ! they rob the world of the power of produc- 
ing one." 

A black depression descended on his mind. The 
many whom he despised had more power to act 
than he. What purpose would the pangs of his 
life serve? Even if he were happily delivered, he 
would only bring forth a philosophy of despair. 
He took Cowley's poems out of the cupboard, and 
sat down again, this time to read. But the grace- 
ful and fragrant poet in whom he had often de- 
lighted now gave him no pleasure. He took his 
Vulgate and opened it by chance at the book of 
Job. Ah! here was more agreeable reading. 

** Pereat dies in qua natus sum et nox in qua dictum est, 
conceptus est homo. . . ." 

" Quare non in vulva mortuus sum, egressusque ex utero non 
statim perii ? " 

" Nunc enim dormiens silerem, et sommo meo requiescerem 
cum regibus et consulibus terrae qui aedificant sibi solitudi- 



nes. . ." 



" Quare misero data est lux, et vita lis qui in amaritudine 
animae sunt." 
" Qui expectant mortem, et non venit." 
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Hfi smiled as he said the sonorous Latin words 
over and over again aloud. In Job at least he 
could find pleasure and relief. He was still recit- 
ing the last passage when Savile came to his 
door. 

" Don't get into the way of talking to yourself. 
Grey," he said, as Luke opened it. " It is fatal." 

" Nothing is fatal to those who desire death." 

" I did not mean fatal in that sense," said Savile 
quickly. " I have only heard that it is bad for the 
wits to think out loud. Don't talk about death on 
an evening like this. It is inappropriate, almost 
indecent." 

" So it is a lovely day? " 

" Yes. and a thousand pities that you have spent 
it in the bank, and I in the Divorce Court. No 
wonder we both feel melancholy. I say, isn't that 
Cecilia Rabucca? " 

He had caught sight of the oil-sketch on the 
chimneypiece, and he walked towards it to exam- 
ine it more closely. He saw then that it was not 
the woman whom he had met ten years ago at a 
country house in Shropshire. Oh, that week of 
summer! He had never learnt to understand the 
winter which had swallowed it up, nor why a dis- 
tant bow from Countess Cecilia when he chanced 
to meet her face to face had grown to be the natu- 
ral relation between them. He put down the 
sketch. She could hurt him still, then, after ten 
years. 

" Who is it, Grey? " 
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There was no answer, and Savile, turning round, 
saw Luke lying back in his oak chair, his eyes 
closed, his face drawn with exhaustion. A flash 
of memory lit up his mind. He saw his friend 
lying asleep in a boat moored to the bank of the 
river somewhere near Great Marlow. It was a 
hot day two years ago, not long after they had 
come together. Something in the sleeping face 
then had reminded him of Cecilia. Yet from that 
day to this he had not thought of it again. 

At this moment both of them heard a timid 
knock on the door. Solitude makes the instincts 
acute, and Luke knew at once who was outside. 
He sprang up, the blood in his cheek, and opened 
the door to Cecilia Rabucca. Seeing that he was 
not alone, she hesitated on the threshold. She 
had never contemplated the possibility of finding 
him with anyone, and she longed for the thick veil 
which she had discarded at the last minute as vul- 
gar. Fear and apprehension prevented her from 
saying anything, and she was very near running 
downstairs again, and returning empty-hearted 
from the enterprise on which she had set out with 
so much difficulty. 

" Please come in,'* said Luke. To all three the 
silence before and after these words seemed to last 
a long time. Savile, seeing that the visitor was a 
woman, had turned his back, and was again study- 
ing Maria Rabucca's portrait. A cry made him 
look round. Grey had fainted and Cecilia was try- 
ing to hold him up from the floor. Savile, his 
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recognition of her not delaying him a moment, ran 
to her help. Their eyes met, and dropped quickly 
as they got Luke into his chair. 

" You! " Cecilia murmured. 

This was the only word which passed between 
them. The long continuance of Grey's faint be- 
came alarming. It was in vain that Savile poured 
water on his face, and tried to make him drink 
brandy. At last he carried him into his bedroom, 
which was cooler than the sitting-room; still he 
did not come to. With a cursory explanation to 
Cecilia, he rushed out to get a doctor. A sus- 
picion crossed his mind that Grey had taken poison. 
Poisoned! Was that to be the end then of the 
most promising man he had ever known? 

When he had gone, Cecilia knelt down by Luke's 
bed, and breathed gently on his rigid lips. She 
was rewarded at last by feeling them tremble. 
He moved slightly, and his eyes opened. He lifted 
one hand and held her head when she tried to raise 
it from his face. 

" So you have come at last! " he said. She no- 
ticed that his pupils were unnaturally dilated, and 
was almost frightened at those black eyes so near 
her own. " Don't move, let me have your face 
close, quite close like this. Ah, how sweet! Do 
you know the prayer of the Greek, * Give us light 
and let us die'? I should not mind dying now,' 
holding your head; oh, my light! What happened 
to me? I saw you at the door. Then a fog 
blotted you out." 
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You fainted. Tell me, do you feel very ill? " 
Not in the least/' he answered, smiling. " I 
never feel ill, only I suffer sometimes from the 
curse of not being tired. I suppose that I have 
done too much during the last few days." 

" What have you done? " 

" I have tried to forget you. You cannot im- 
agine how that has consumed me! But it is ab- 
surd, my lying here. Let me get up and make you 
some tea." 

" No, no," said Cecilia, preventing him. " It 
is too late for tea, and besides ... Mr. Savile has 
gone for the doctor." 

His expression changed. " I hate doctors. 
You might have stopped it. Once before Savile 
played me that trick. I had a cold in my head, 
but the doctor he sent declared I must have a 
nurse, and a strong one, as I was delirious. I told 
him if he brought any mamelukes here I would 
throw them out of the window " 

" Do you know Mr. Savile well? " 

"Yes," Luke answered. His eyes had wan- 
dered from her face. " Better than anyone. He 
is the kindest and most unselfish of men. Life is 
easy to him, not because he is stupid, but because 
he does things instead of thinking about them, and 
acts before he has time to be perplexed as to what 
is the thing to do. Ah, how like my mother you 
looked just then ! " 

" Don't say that," said Cecilia eagerly, " for I am 
not really like her. She was wonderful; there was 
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nothing that she could not master, nothing > 
which she was afraid. Even my grandfather " 
thought so. I am not clever, and I am a coward. 
I tried to make my father take some interest in you 
the other night. I failed, and — I must confess i 
to you — I have been afraid to try again. Eveaj 
now, instead of feeling happy because I an: 
you, I am trembling at the possibility of his find 
ing out where I am. My life has spoilt me . 
She paused for a minute, thinking what she would] 
call him, and then added — " Hyacinth! " 

They heard steps in the next room, and she gol 
up hurriedly and left him. The doctor gave ha 
a curious glance, savouring of impertinence, as she J 
swept past, endeavouring to cover the strangenessn 
of her presence there by an additional touch of 
pride in her walk and manner. In the sitting- 
room she hesitated as to her next step. She 
longed to hear what the doctor thought of his pa- 
tient; she longed to escape an interview with Savile. 
While she was in this state of indecision he came , 
in and shut the door of the bedroom behindj 
him. 

" Would you like me to get you a cab, Countess 1 
Cecilia? " 

" No, thank you," 

They stood looking at each other stiffly; Cecilia.1 
resented the intimation in his question, that thej 
time had come for her to go. 

" It would be a great kindness," she said, as he] 
did not speak again, " if you would let me know 
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how my cousin is to-night. I know that I have 
no right to trouble you, but " 

" But you are aware that had you troubled me 
any time during the last ten years you would have 
given me pleasure." 

" Please don't reproach me," said Cecilia, her 
ceremonious manner vanishing; " I behaved very 
cruelly, but I was forced to be cruel. I did not 
realise what I had done, I mean what I might have 
done, for many years " 

She broke off confusedly. Savile's quiet face 
revealed nothing. 

" If you think it odd of me to be here," she said 
hurriedly, " I should like to explain what brought 
me. 

" As you wish," said Savile. " But I shall think 
nothing, except perhaps that you have not lost 
your impulse to do kind things." 

The words were spoken in a very ordinary way, 
but they made Cecilia blush, and the tears came 
to her eyes. She had known once the depth and 
rarity of the feeling which was hidden behind that 
very ordinary voice. 

" Mr. Grey is my cousin," she said, averting her 
eyes. " I came to see him here because he is not 
allowed to come and see me at home, for family 
reasons which are no fault of his. You see," she 
went on, almost as if she had to make out a case 
for her relationship to Luke, " that is my aunt's 
portrait on the chimneypiece. But, of course, peo- 
ple would talk if they knew I came. I should be 
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SO grateful if you would not mention having 
me here, and also, will you please not talk aboi 
me to Luke? " 

" You have not seen me for ten years," said 
vile courteously, but the anxiety in her voice waS' 
responsible for a slight accent of sarcasm in his. 
" It is only natural that you should have forgotten 
that I am not likely to do such a thing." 

" May I ask," said the doctor, coming out of the 
other room, " whether Mr. Grey has any relations 
in London? " 

" Yes," said Cecilia rashly. " I am one 
them." 

" Indeed! " said the doctor, taking a good loc 
at her through his spectacles. " Well, then, I ti 
that you will forgive my asking a very blunt ques- 
tion." He went to the door to see if it was shut. 
" Is there any insanity in the family? " 

Cecilia started. This was the last question she 
had expected, and the last one which she cared to 
answer. She turned away from the doctor, and 
looked at Savile appealingly. 

" Will the answer be of any service? " Sa^ 
said, seeing that she could not speak. 

" Service? Well, no, Savile, unless I take your 
friend in hand for a time. I always make the ante- 
cedents of my patients a great point. Just now 
there is nothing to be alarmed about. He proba- 
bly fainted from exhaustion ; his heart is all right." 

Savile went outside with the doctor, and 
back to Cecilia with a grave face. 
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What a dreadful little man! " she exclaimed. 
He is very clever, but it is difficult to say much 
for him if you don't like him! He did not mean 
to be impertinent. Countess Cecilia. He told me 
outside that he was sorry that he startled you just 
now, but Grey seems to have startled him a little. 
We must forgive Allen for taking a wrong im- 
pression " 

" Perhaps it is not a wrong impression ! My 
grandmother died in an asylum; on the other side 
we have always had a reputation for eccentricity. 
Many people thought my grandfather mad." 

" I don't think that matters," said Savile cheer- 
fully. " Even if your cousin h?is such an inherited 
tendency, he has also got strength to fight it." 

Cecilia said nothing. It was characteristic b£ \;. .,> 
her that she was already beginning to fear the re- 
sults of her meeting with Savile. She could not 
trust him. His knowledge of her visit to Staple 
Inn made her feel, quite unjustly, that she was in 
his power. 

" She has been here," wrote Grey late that night 
when Savile had left him, " and the room is still 
bright with sunshine. The sun was lured into flesh 
when she was born; she is impregnated with light. 
She could make me hear it, if I were blind. 

" Generous and sweet and strong Cecilia! ' Very 
impulsive,' said Savile, after she had gone, almost 
as if it were a reproach, as if impulses were not 
the only realities! To-night I think well of human 



life and human joys. I can see Cecilia watching 
over a child asleep — at least its body sleeps, and 
in her hand she holds the crystal sphere of its soul, 
I dream that I have conquered pain, and wrung out 
of it a life worthy of her; that she and I, the last 
representatives of a race which once ruled and was 
strong, are united, and that together we have re- 
vived some of its virtues and its splendour. That 
sleeping child is a soft light in our house, but to 
the world it will be a beacon of fire. 

" I dream — and already I see Cecilia's face more 
dimly, as through a window tarnished with my 
breath. It is true that we have the same blood, 
but the sun shines through hers and makes it as 
clear as flame; the night makes mine opaque and 
unreflecting. We have the same foreheads, but on 
hers I see the mark of a heroic and dominating 
race, on mine is lashed the symbol of its ruin. We 
have the same hands, but hers open wide, to throw 
wide their largess of joy; mine close over their in- 
heritance of sorrow. My thoughts fly after her, 
but they have not wings of red and gold as the 
thoughts of a happy lover should have. Black 
butterflies are the only messengers of my soul. 

" I could swear that the sun did not shine on the 
day that I was bom. 

" Do I love Cecilia? I go back to the old ques- 
tion which distracted me from Zoroaster. What 
do I know of love? It is true that I was born of 
it, but that taught me nothing about it, except pei^ 
haps that it was cruel. During the last week J^ 
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have learnt the only logic of it, its stern necessity. 
Its tragic humour excites my laughter. How 
cynical love is, how innocent — ^above all, how self- 
ish! Even God is no exception to the rule. He 
does not say : ' What need you trouble about, if I 
love you? ' He becomes a terror if He is not loved 
in return. I am laughing now. Well, why not? 

" * Quamquam ridentem dicere vcrum 
Quid vetat ? 

I am laughing, but I had better weep, for ' I do it 
more natural.' I have been dreaming of happiness 
in love, and power in living. I have been crying 
for the Ught to receive me, but I know all the time 
that my destiny is the darkness from which I came. 
I may halt for a moment, and drink your tawny, 
Southern warmth, Cecilia, and think that life with 
you would be a golden afternoon of happiness; but 
inexorable Fate will soon command me to march 
again towards the night. She kissed me on the 
forehead when I came out of the womb— long be- 
fore my mother kissed me. Her lips were as the 
lips of death. 'Aha! child of sorrow,' she said, 
and ever since she has been silent. What need has 
she of words when the rhythm of her equal untiring 
feet is as eloquent as the winds and the sea? It is 
in my ears now. 

" Another sound is in my ears now. It is like 
hammering on an anvil. It is death forging the 
sword of my vengeance. Vengeance ! The word 
has lost its meaning for me, through repetition. 
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But the day will come when its meaning will re- 
turn, and then you who gave me a bastard's life, 
tainted from the beginning, shall be converted by 
me to an ancient faith of which the gods are those 
who tread on feet of wool, when with iron hand 
they seek to punish men. 

" Feeble soul ! Write on, string: words together. 
It is easy. Dream at night of daggers, the work 
of Tuscan armourers, who chased blades for the 
fathers on whom you may not call. It is easy, too. 
But turn from the thing, the act, which at one mo- 
ment seems the merest ecstasy, at another the 
merest justice. It is difficult. Yet the forger of 
the sword, will he not hear? Give me the sword, 
the time and the man, and see if I can fail! But 
the play of life is badly written. Its interminable 
dialogue leads nowhere. Its action is retarded by 
the bad stagecraft which allows the characters of 
the piece to make their exits and their entrances 
meaninglessly. Blind chance alone brings them 
face to face at the inevitable hour." 



CHAPTER VII. 

AT the beginning of July Ottavio Sfonelli came 
. to England. Cecilia had succeeded in for- 
getting his existence during the twelve months 
that he had been travelling round the world, and 
his appearance reminded her rudely of a future 
which until now had been too remote to strike her 
as a reality. Ottavio was invited to the embassy 
and treated by Count Rabucca as a son of the 
house. In addition to her usual round of pleasure- 
duties, Cecilia had now to show him the sights of 
London, and to regulate her day with his amuse- 
ment in view. A year earlier she would have 
found this tedious, now it was repugnant. Ot- 
tavio was no longer the boy whom she had parted 
with in Rome. Marriage with him then had 
seemed almost farcical. But when he came back 
from his tour she saw at once that he had grown 
into a man. He was very small in stature; the 
change which struck her was not a matter of 
height. But the boyishness of face and figure had 
gone for ever. She had known it by instinct the 
night of his arrival, when she had gone out into 
the hall to meet him. A few minutes later, when 
they sat down to dinner she felt his eyes upon her, 
and, looking up, met in them an expression which 
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made her redden, and made, too, her instinct 
Ottavio was a man! The certainty brought 
future into an uncomfortably clear light. She had 
always hoped that in time he would resent the idea 
of marrying a woman older than himself, or that 
he would fall in love, and defeat Count Rabucca 
and Prince Sfonelli. In fact, the fetters of her en- 
gagement had hardly caused her discomfort, so cer- 
tain had she been of ultimate release. Ottavia, 
this prematurely aged young man from the East, 
was a heavy blow to her. It was evident that he 
had no thought of rebelling against the fulfilment 
of the contract made years before he came of age, 
He was not in love with her, but as she said to her 
self, four days after his coming, he would never 
be in love with anyone but himself. He admired 
her and her clothes, and was impressed with the 
advantages her wealth would bring him. His 
vanity prevented his having the slightest suspicion 
that she had no affection for him. He was too 
obtuse to see how she shrank from his kisses and 
avoided being left alone with him, as far as possi- 
ble. His sleek dark head, slim figure, and waxed 
moustache gave him great pleasure, and that he 
was almost offensive to Cecilia would have as- 
tounded him, if by any means he could have been 
made to believe it. 

During these days Cecilia found it impossible to 
see Luke. One day Ottavio must be taken to the 
Tower, another to the National Gallery, at all the- 
right hours he must be seen with her in the park. 
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Count Rabucca arranged the programme every 
morning with a precision which might have been 
aimed of design against his daughter's freedom of 
action. It was the busiest week of the season too, 
at nights; and Cecilia, who hated balls and had al- 
most given up dancing, was now compelled to go 
to every dance of importance in London. Her 
father was determined that Ottavio should see noth- 
ing of her dislike to social gaieties. She started 
for them night after night with a heavy heart, hop- 
ing on the way that Ottavio might notice some 
pretty English girl who would convince him that 
his bride was frumpish and middle-aged. Alas! 
Ottavio would stand against the wall with her, 
criticising the dancers freely, and expressing a 
strong dislike to " unbound editions of ' The 
Woman in White.' " At some of these dances she 
saw Richard Savile, and was able to talk to him of 
Luke. She could not but admire his unselfishness. 
He betrayed no resentment at her friendliness after 
years of neglect — ^no pique at the subject of all 
their brief conversations. She learnt from him 
that Luke looked ill, but that it was impossible to 
make him admit that anything was wrong. He 
had been absent several times from the bank with- 
out excuse, and had been asked to resign. Savile 
thought that he would now have barely enough to 
live on, and, apart from this, was afraid that the 
loss of regular work would do him harm. Allen, 
the doctor she had seen at Staple Inn, had been 
obliged to give up going to see him. He would 
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not obey orders nor submit to any regular treat-' 
ment There was something on his mind. Savile 
looked at her keenly as he said it. Often he had 
wondered whether Cecilia was the root of Grey's 
disorder. One night he gave such a depressing re- 
port that she took alarm. The next day, on the 
pretext of a visit to a dressmaker, she escaped to 
the room which she had grown to love above all 
other rooms, where she had sat with Luke many 
an hour since her first visit, every time forgetting 
Ottavio's diamonds on her hand. 

It was an oppressive day outside. Tlie sun had^ 
a brassy face, and the dusk of the spacious garret 
afforded a welcome refuge from his glare. As she 
went in, the paltry amusements and vexations of 
the last few days, Ottavio and her father, all 
seemed a great way off. The peaceful atmosphere 
of the student's ceil lent a repose to her soul which 
added to her beauty. She wore a soft white mus- 
lin gown sprigged with green, and looked very 
young. Her only ornament was a watch which her 
grandfather had given her just before his death, 
telling her that she was to wear it as a pendant 
" Never tuck it in anywhere." he had said. It was 
almost a superstition with her, that he must be 
obeyed, and the watch thus exposed to the world 
excited a great deal of curiosity. It had a sinister 
beauty. When closed, its jewelled back formed an 
image of death; when open this death's head was 
transformed on the other side into the face of a 
beautiful woman. Of the many who had looked 
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at it, not one had guessed the sigpnificance of the 
work, but on the inner case was graved, in char- 
acters so small that only with a magnifying glass 
could they be read, an inscription which illuminated 
the craftsman's design: 

" Spectarunt hie nuptas se mors atque voluptas 
Unus (fama ferat) quum duo vultus crat." 
(Pleasure and death here see themselves in wedlock joined— 
though two, their face is one ; let all the world know it.) 

He listened to Cecilia in silence as she explained 
why he had not seen her for so long, touching 
briefly upon the life to which she was condemned, 
the torturing amusements, the rites of dress, the 
interminable plans and counter-plans, the impossi- 
bility of solitude except in bed, when she was too 
tired to dream. He looked at her silently, pa)ring 
tribute to her beauty, but not forgetting the pain 
which he had endured through waiting for her so 
long. He looked at her with enmity, because she 
stirred in him desires for fame and happiness, and 
now he worked for her and gain, not for the work's 
sake. Since he had known her, he found Algernon 
Grey's journal tedious, and grew irritable when he 
read it, condemning its writer as a sentimentalist, 
who exaggerated the capacity of humanity for suf- 
fering. The fire with which he had consecrated 
himself to the wild justice Alg-emon's story called 
out for had become cold ash in Cecilia's sunlight. 
She was troubled by the hostility in his eyes. Her 
thoughts turned to Ottavio, then to Savile as the 
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explanation. She clasped and unclasped her long 
white hands nervously. 

" Have you heard anything of Aunt Maria? " 
She knew that for some time he had been trying 
to trace her, 

" Nothing. I can only hope that she is dead." 

" Oh, Luca, do not say that! I myself am sure 
that she is alive. Several times I have tried to find 
out when my father last heard of her: it is useless, 
he will say nothing; but sometimes I think from 
his face that he knows where she is. Perhaps she 
had written to him." 

" Impossible! You forget that she is proud." 

" I should remember it," said Cecilia brightly, 
" when I am with her son. I shall call you Lucifer, 
not Hyacinth, for you are as proud as Lucifer — I 
mean a glorious young Lucifer before his fall. 
You would not tell me if you were starving and 
knew that I should think it a joy past all words to 
help you. Do you know how it will hurt me when 
I go to Italy next month, to feel that you are here 
alone, ill perhaps, and that you will not let me know 
if you want anything." 

" You go away next month? " That was all hg 
heard. 

" Yes, to Badiola. We may come back in 
November, but I am not sure. My father talks of 
retiring. " 

" And all that time I shall not see you! " he said 
softly, the antagonism dying out of his voice. " I 
shall not be able to stroke your hair, your beautiful 
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waving hair, nor touch your cheek, nor whisper 
' sweet ' in your ear, and feel you tremble as I whis- 
per! You were talking just now with contempt 
of your life; you said that mine was enviable: yet 
I have longed sometimes to be the commonest, 
plainest, shallowest member of the society which 
goes where you go. I have longed to be anyone 
else, on the one condition that I might not be de- 
spairingly outside that life of yours. I am jealous 
of what you do and feel there. I am jealous of 
the years when I did not know you. Cecilia! I 
look at you, and I feel that you cannot have grown 
up beautiful, throbbing with life, dazzling with sun- 
light, without having been loved. I know that it 
is impossible you can have seen as little of men as 
I of women. I doubt you, I fear you. I dream 
of you in other people's arms. . . Oh, my star, 
don't blame me! Why should not the room of 
your mind be full of loves, and mine be only one 
in the crowd? " 

Cecilia did not answer for a moment. The voice 
lured her into forgetfulness that before now she 
had loved, but as she thought of words in which to 
assure him that it was not so, the spell was broken. 

" Oh, Luca! " she said appealingly, " you know 
that you stand apart from everyone that I have 
ever known. But I am ten years older than you, 
and those years have broken something in my na- 
ture which is still uncracked in yours. I am not 
worthy to be loved by you, for your love is fresh, 
wonderful, splendid — you could love a goddess. 
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and she would not wish you were a godt I have 
nothing to give as fine. I have wasted my powers 
of loving. But, darling, you are everything to me 
now. The thought of you is my inspiration; I be- 
lieve in you, and in you, in the dignity of humanity. 
. , , Listen to me. I must tell you something 
about my life which will pain you." 

" I am listening." 

" Kiss me first. Perhaps you will not want to 
kiss me afterwards." 

" Sweet," he murmured, 

" In Italy," she began, her lips shining from his 
kiss, " the province next ours belongs to Prince 
SfoneHi. At one time we fought the Sfonellis; 
even in my grandfather's day the feud had not died 
out. But my father was reconciled with the prince, 
and in my childhood they arranged a marriage be- 
tween me and Luzio, the prince's eldest son. 
When I was seventeen I went to stay at Sciarro 
and saw him for the first time, a poor thin creature 
with a passion for catching moths and butterflies. 
I used to tell him that one day he would stick a pin 
through me and put me in a glass case by mistake. 
He stared at me gravely, as if it were quite possi- 
ble. He wore spectacles and carried a tin box 
slung over his round shoulders. His health was 
feeble, his mind was feeble, but the future head of 
the Sfonellis was the only husband my father 
dreamt of for me. He wished to see Badiola and 
Sciarro united, and he has always looked upon 
Sfonellis as only a shade less illustrious and mag- 
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nificent than ourselves! Imagine his discomfiture 
when Luzio caught a cold, hunting for a rare moth 
in a marsh near Sciarro, and died in three days. 
There was, however, another son years younger 
than me. Luzio's funeral was hardly over when 
my father and Prince Sfonelli were matchmaking 
again. When decency allowed, Ottavio and I 
were betrothed. He is seeing something of the 
world now. When that is finished I suppose . . - 
I shall marry him ! " 

Luke had hardly thought of marrying her him- 
self, until she talked of this marriage with another 
as an inevitable future. Suddenly the desire to 
prevent the horrible thing, to prevent those lips 
which had taught him all he knew of love, from 
belonging to another, to prevent her possession by 
another, was bom, and grew. Something in his 
attitude filled Cecilia with terror. He was sitting 
on the floor at her feet, and his head had been rest- 
ing on her knee. Now he raised it violently and 
turned away from her. His back trembled con- 
vulsively. 

" My dearest," she said faintly. " Oh, Luca, 
look at me ! You are hurt that I talk gf marrying. 
You despise me for submitting to such 4 marriage. 
It is humiliating; but, Luca, don't blanle n^e." 

" I do not blame you." 

" Ah, but you are disappointed in me. You will 
not look at me for fear of showing how greatly dis- 
appointed! You have idealised me, and you 
thought that I would not do a thing like this to 
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save myself from death. I am very weak, perhaps* 
I am worse than weak; for I do not loathe the ' 
thought of my marriage. It only seems to me a 
part of the duty which my father has exacted from 
me all my life. Of course I know that when the] 
day actually comes " 

" Hush! " She heard him groan, and he movedl 
further away from her. 

" You are hurt, my sweet. Oh, don't be hurt," 
she cried impotently; and she stretched out her! 
hand and touched his hair. " I have done wrong 
to let you love me, I am too impulsive. The 
night we met I could not control my blood. I , 
loved you at once, and my father's injustice in re- 
fusing to see you made me love you more. I'^ 
rushed off to see you the next day. Do you re- 
member, you fainted in my arms. After that, it 
became part of my life to come. You have taught 
me so much, and first of all, how divinely man at 
his best can love. I yielded to the temptation to 
come, and be raised by you, but of course I should 
have remembered that it is cruel in the end to love 
and to take love, when one cannot give oneself 
entirely. Yet you are so generous, I know you 
will forget your hurt, in mine. For indeed it is 
bitter to look forward to separation from you. My 
life has always been taken out of my hands. There 'i 
is no escape." 

"No escape!" He sprang up from the floor,.] 
and looked at her quietly, but she had learnt tl 
nothing was more deceptive than that calm 4 
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pression. Th6 dual character of his eye had often 
struck her uncomfortably. It had at times the 
fixed gaze of the thinker, at others the wandering 
glance of the visionary. There were moments 
when he looked at her with dreamy sweetness, and 
yet he would simultaneously say some hard and 
bitter thing; again there were moments when his 
eye grew fierce without cause and fixed itself upon 
something beyond her. And the change from one 
to the other was as swift as summer lightning. 
Never from his eye could she tell how he regarded 
her. 

" No escape! " he repeated. " Do those words 
represent your soul? " 

He hardly asked the question, but pronounced 
the words accusingly, so that Cecilia had a sense of 
guilt. She began considering how she should an- 
swer. If she denied her powerlessness to escape, 
what would it mean? It would mean that she 
would unite her life with Luke's, and renounce 
everything for that gain. Her fate would be Ma- 
ria's fate in all except the loyalty and moral great- 
ness of the agent which fate had chosen. He stood 
in front of her, an enemy to compromise, a defier 
of circumstance, confident that with him she could 
escape from her luxurious captivity. She looked 
round the room with its marks of being the home 
of a student and a writer; she pictured the freedom 
of that solitary life; and from thinking of herself 
and her impotence to work out her own salvation, 
she turned to think of him. It was almost an ab- 
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surdity to conceive of him settled down to the Joys 
and cares of married life. How fatal to the quick 
and wandering spirit to be bound while yet in the 
spring of its activity! 

" Yes," she said firmly, " I am afraid that those 
words do represent me. You must live your life, 
I mine." 

" I understand! You will not throw away the 
things that I cannot give you. You talked of ' no 
escape ' in moving accents, but the -escape which 
you were thinking of was in a coach and four, to 
a place where you would have every comfort, and 
where it would be always afternoon. You dare 
not come with me, on foot into the darkness, with 
no lacqueys to point the way. You are incapable 
of understanding how my blood should be poured 
out for you! You are right, of course; but to be 
right is often a virtue which makes smaller." 

" Luca! " she moaned. Except from her father 
she had never heard words so harsh and unrelent- 
ing. " Give me your hand." He remained mo- 
tionless, but she took his hand and pressed it to 
her lips. Her tears fell on it like rain. " It is true 
that I am a coward, but it is not all the truth. I 
am thinking of other things besides my own com- 
fort when I say that you shall not save me. I am 
thinking of your gifts. They are your real life, not 
I ; and I will not let you think otherwise. Genius 
can conquer most things, but I am certain that an 
adoring wife is not one of them. Women may 
make tlie lives of ordinary men, they only unmake 
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lives like yours. I know that I could give you joy, 
and you could give me joy; but, darling, if I bound 
myself to you for ever, you would have to despoil 
your life of its wings to walk with me. I know 
that you would be faithful, but a higher thing de- 
mands your faith. . . Do you love me, dearest 
boy? Then don't think that I am using your 
genius to excuse my own cowardice; it is true that 
I shrink from a separation from all the things which 
have been my life up till now. I don't attempt 
to disguise that I have not the courage to follow 
you. But it is of your life and your power that 
I think most. You must climb the steep hill of 
achievement alone. If I were poor and free, and 
had no father to obey, I should say the same. Be- 
lieve that you are not being sacrificed to him, nor 
to the false gods worshipped in our world You 
were not made to be trampled under foot by any 
of them. Believe me, I give you up to nothing but 
your work. Darling, say that you believe." 

" I worship you! " 

" Oh, say that you believe, and that you will not 
suffer." 

" I do not know ... I worship you." 

She took her hand out of his burning one, dis- 
mayed at the frenzy with which he spoke, but still 
she felt its fever eating into her palm. She turned 
away her eyes from his burning ones, but still hers 
dazzled as though they had been looking at the 
sun. 

" If you knew how I loved you, you would die! " 
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There was a passion in his words that an ei 
brace would only have weakened. For one mi 
ute Cecilia's soul was penetrated with a conscioi 
ness of the splendour of death. He did not toucl 
her, but she was his in that silence more absolutel] 
than she would have been in his arms. It he hi 
said, " Die, Cecilia! " she felt that she would ha- 
died, and under the strange spell which he had laii 
on her she dreamt that death had no terror, bu( 
was to be infinitely desired. What other gloi 
was deep enough to afford some shadow from tl 
blinding and consuming Hght of love? 

"Speak to me!" she cried. "I cannot b( 
this." 

" What shall I say? " he answered dreamily, 
have forgotten everything." 

" Tell me if you sleep better, tell me any hom< 
thing which will make me feel alive. Why do yi 
try to kill me? " 

He looked at her gently. Her sweet huinanil 
was of hfe, not death. In that minute it seemi 
to him that she was separated from him for ever. 

" I sleep well," he said mechanically; " but evi 
when I sleep my head is on fire. I suffer agony 
by day in trying to remember what I dreamt in the 
night; for those flames are dreams. When I write, 
the bird in my hand seems paltry by the side of the 
unremembered dream, and I reject it angrily, only 
to waste my strength in trying to catch what has 
perhaps never flown. So my book progresses 
slowly. You have no idea of the witchery in that 
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book! One day it makes me fabulously rich, an- 
other eternally famous. I go to sleep a greater 
philosopher than Schopenhauer; I wake a greater 

prophet than . But I care nothing about 

my book. Cecilia, I want to ask you a question. 
Did your mother ever tell you my father's 
name ? " 

" No." 

" But she talked to you of him? " 

" A little. I don't remember very . well. I 
know she blamed herself for having suggested that 
he should paint Aunt Maria's portrait; for that 
began everything. She never dreamt that he was 
in love with her. . . When my father told her 
what had happened, she cried out, ' Impossible! ' 
She went to see her once afterwards; even then 
she could not believe that it was true." 

But tell me, what did she say of my father? " 
Oh, Luca, do not ask me! Naturally she said 
hard things. It makes me miserable to recall 
them." 

" But it would make me glad to hear. The 
more abusive the words she used, the more I shall 
revel in them." 

Cecilia looked at him, horrified. 

" Is it really you, Luca? " she said. " Where is 
the face I love? It is beneath you to sneer. It is 
as if you denied yourself and the noble instincts 
which God has given you. I once read a story of 
a painter who went mad and painted a blasphemous 
jttcture of the Blessed Virgin. The man who de- 
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cribed it said that her lips seemed to pronounce 
the words : ^ Oh, fools, this is no Christ ! ' I know 
how she looked — as you look now." 

" It is only fair to remember who is responsible. 
You are right; that man crossing my ambitions 
and dreams does make me more blasphemous than 
your painter or his Virgin. I have seen him often 
during the last month, each time looking more suc- 
cessful and satisfied with life — and that this should 
be so makes all the things that I have honoured 
crawl on their bellies in the dust, despicable things 
that a man should kick out of his path, or g^nd 
under foot. Oh, that smooth, smiling face! Only 
once have I made it look at mine. It was at 9 
music-hall. Slowly he turned his opera-glasses 
from the stage to the place where I was sitting. I 
wonder what he saw through those glasses! I 
hope the garden of the villa in Tuscany where I 
was bom." 

" Will you ever make yourself known to him? " 
Cecilia asked timidly. There was an edge in his 
voice from which she shrank as though she had 
touched a piece of cold steel in the dark. 

" Yes — when I have the courage." 

" It is he who will want the courage. But still 
I think you ought to see him. Perhaps — as my 
mother thought was likely — he never knew that 
you were born. Why do you keep away from 
him? Of course I do not know who he is, but I 
gather from what you have said that he is rich and 
has a position in the world. He might do some- 
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thing for you; there would be nothing repugnant 
in that " 

" Ah, hush, Cecilia! You don't know what you 
say. This man has done all that he will ever be 
allowed to do for me. He has given me a life 
running to death before the scourge of misery. 
Was it for nothing that I gave you Algernon 
Grey's journal to read? Could you imagine that 
I wished to see him to be helped on in the world? 
Was it for this that you thought I was waiting for 
courage? " He laughed violently. " I am wait- 
ing, Cecilia, for courage to denounce him, courage 
to stand before him and ram down his throat a few 
drops of the bitterness which he gave my mother 
to drink for a Hfetime. No doubt his memories of 
his Italian holiday slumber in the lethargic pros- 
perity of his present life. I will stir them into 
wakefulness with red-hot iron; they shall get up 
dancing with agony and clutch him. Would to 
God they could clutch something younger — old 
flesh is callous, old blood does not sting! " 

" Oh, it is horrible to hear you talk like this. 
Remember how much she loved him! " 

" Is that for him? " His harsh shout was differ- 
ent indeed from the sweet-toned voice, breaking 
with passion, in which only five minutes ago he had 
said, " I worship you! " Instinctively she put her 
hands to her ears to shut out the painful noise. 
" What does that do but add stupidity to ctimt? 
He stole a jewel as a common thief might have 
done, but, the theft accomplished^ fa^ bdgan to 
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think that after all it was only a bit of glass, sud 
as humanity produces every day by the thousand,! 
and he threw it down. Had it been glass, th^ 
atoms might have pricked his brutal foot; 
precious stone was only stamped into the earth 
where the light of heaven could not shine through 
it any morel You ask me to remember that she 
loved him. I am in no danger of forgetting it 
It is precisely that which makes him loathsome to 
me. He was her god; oh, that he had lost her 
worship and waddled off in the similitude of a calf 
that eateth hay! But he enjoyed her divine love 
and flew away in the form of a vile insect which 
had stung her. The poison of asps was under his 
lips. What hope is there for me, being his son? 
The intolerable shame of it! It is that which dims 
my eyes and puts iron into my laughter; it is that 
which makes my nights nightmares, and my days 

horrible " 

" Stop! I cannot bear it! " She threw her a 
round him and looked appealingly into his wild, ' 
dark face. " You are far off from me now," she 
said, " yet how near we were when I first came. 
You are far off, and I cannot reach you ; I feel as if 
my voice were drowned by the clamour of those 
bad spirits which possess you. Dearest, though 
your suffering tears my heart, I know that they are 
bad. It is nobler to forgive than to fight, more 
difficult to think the best of people than the worst 
Your thoughts about your father will destroy yoiL.J 
Resentment will eat your nature as a moth do»| 
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a garment. It is such a royal garment, Luca. 
Drive out the moth, or it will fall to pieces." 

"Let it go!" 

" Oh, I have lost you! " She broke down and 
cried, feeling how powerless she was to crest the 
wave of his savage despair. Suddenly she felt his 
arms round her. 

" Don't tempt me," he whispered in her ear. 
" You cry, and your tears tempt me to lie to you 
— ^but the truth is that you cannot understand, nor 
make your soul one with mine. I love your sym- 
pathy, given so often and so generously during 
these happy weeks that I have known you, but it 
cannot probe the secret of my destiny. We are 
both blind; we touch each other, but we cannot 
see. You have touched something in me to-night 
which has made you start back and tremble. But 
could you see my soul, you would know that the 
thing which excited your repulsion was, after all, 
only a piece of truth. I know what it is to listen 
to the sirens of incurable falsity, but I will not 
yield. They sing most charjningly, 'The good 
and the bad all die, so do those who are happy 
and those who despair. Think nothing of justice 
or injustice; their administrators and victims die 
alike; seek no remedy for any evil, since all men 
must die.' Even now I hear something of the kind 
in my ear. It muddles my purpose and makes my 
head feel as if it were made of soft velvet. And 
you would like to see me cozened by such false 
nonsense! You would like to hear me say, ' After 
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all he was no worse than other men, after all my 
mother suffered no more than other women; after 
all there is no reason why I should not live com-, 
fortably, unvexed by bad dreams.' You would! 
like to hear me lie." 

Cecilia was silent. The soft, confused way in I 
which he spoke now, frightened her more than his I 
blaze of passion. The inanimate feeling of hia \ 
arms round her neck was almost loathsome. She 1 
tried in vain to attach some meaning to his words, 
and to frame words in answer. It was useless. 
She could think of nothing but that these were 
dead arms which held her. A clap of thunder 
made them both start. 

" I am afraid there is going to be a storm," she 
said, shivering. " I must leave you now. But 
please write to me if I am prevented from coming ■ 
to see you again soon. Don't leave me in the dark J 
if anything goes wrong." 

He promised absently, and they went downstairs 
without that last embrace with which they had 
leamt to defy the frost of absence from each other. 
He watched her walk swiftly across the quadrangle 
to the gateway. A flash of blue lightning lit her 
up, and he noticed that she swerved and trembled 
at it, while he delighted in it and in the thunder 
which clattered like cannon-shot on the old roof 
of the Inn. The lightning revealed her to him aa 
a thing which he might never possess, which yet 
might be possessed by others; and out of it sweet- 
ness would be crushed long after he slept with the I 
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dead. A cold hand wrote " Finis " on his fore- 
head. It had come to an end, indeed, his dream of 
redemption through love. He thought over the 
brief days when they had been happy, and their 
souls had been frank with one another. But 
frankness, like glass, cuts when it is broken, and 
little shining bits of it now stuck in his heart and 
it bled to death. He wished that he had never 
shown his mind to Cecilia. What had separated 
them? He discarded his knowledge of her coming 
marriage as the answer, and found it in the word, 
suffering. He was at home in distant frightful 
worlds of which she knew nothing. Travellers in 
those worlds should adopt disguises to protect 
themselves when they come back. Epicurism is 
one, a boldness of delight which appears to take 
sorrow lightly and to be ignorant of anything pro- 
found. The best and worst of these disguises pre- 
vent their wearers from being misunderstood by 
those who are not their equals in suffering. If 
Cecilia had not understood, it was his fault for as- 
suming her knowledge of a country of whose very 
existence she had never heard, and proclaiming 
openly what he had experienced there. He cursed 
himself for his roughness to her, and for his con- 
tempt for her charity. He cried out to her to re- 
turn and take his disjointed soul and heal it of its 
deformity. But before his cry was ended the 
waters of a boundless and uncontrollable disaster 
closed over him. Neither God nor Cecilia could 
work a miracle. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IT was to Rinster Castle that Ella Chandos-Smith 
invited a week-end party early in July. Rinster 
had once belonged to a branch of the Bigod fam- 
ily, a turbulent race which dwindled into insig- 
nificance when Covenant and Indenture became 
more important than the sword in maintaining the 
fact of possession. Rc^er Bigod of Bungay built 
Rinster, the same stout man who refused to follow 
Edward the First to France. " Bigod," said Ed- 
ward, '■ you shall either go or hang." " By God, 
sire," answered Roger, " I will neither go nor 
hang." And he kept his word, although fate kept 
Edward's by sending two of his descendants to the 
block at a later time. Dark and stiff paintings of 
these early Bigods still peopled the stone walls at 
Rinster, frowning at the incursion of the moneyed 
stranger. For many years there had been vacancy 
in their dwelling, and before that descendants who 
had come far behind them in courage and dignity; 
but better both, they thought, than the reign of 
aliens. Tliey smiled in scorn at the inroads on the 
rude simplicity of their home. They saw rich car- 
pets and curtains clothing its nakedness, and fur- 
niture filling its emptiness. The gold which they 
had always lacked gleamed at them everywhere. 
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and they drank bitterness out of invisible goblets 
while the invader filled their cellars with expensive 
wine. 

The village of Rinster lay close under one side 
of the castle. It consisted of an irregular street 
with a market-house on pillars at one end. The 
hill on which the castle was built rose abruptly at 
the other, and on this side the Bigods' tower was 
exactly as it had been in Edward the First's time. 
On the other side where it was reached by a gentler 
ascent, architects of Elizabeth's reign, and later of 
Anne's, had softened its frowning plainness, and 
from the moors it looked a place where men might 
live, and know the meaning of home and comfort. 
From the village it seemed designed merely for de- 
fence against the enemy. It commanded the 
ground for miles round as well as the entrance from 
the sea. It was an impregnable fortress which 
many armies had assailed in vain, but it had capitu- 
lated at last to a timid grey-whiskered gentleman, 
who, at the instigation of an ambitious wife, had 
sent many thousands of little gold soldiers against 
it from Tokenhouse Yard. 

The party at Rinster was a long cherished 
scheme of Ella's for showing as many people as 
possible as soon as possible, that she had acquired 
one of the finest places in England. At Challing- 
ford, Chandos-Smith's place in Berkshire, she had 
always been conscious of a slight flavour of con- 
tempt in her guests' admiration. Challingford, 
though filled to the brim with treasures, in spite of 
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its marble staircase from a Roman palace, its rai 
tapestries from Normandy, and its magtiificence' 
from everywhere, was — villaish. It was a model 
of what a millionaire's house should be. " No onC; 
can say that of Rinster," said Ella viciously, as she 
drove through the village the day be'fore the guests 
were expected. " I suppose that this is the only 
place of the kind in England which has come into 
the market, Dick? " 

Richard had travelled down from London with 
his sister, to do host, as Chandos could not, or 
would not, leave London. 

" It is a wonderful old house," he answered. 
" But I wish that there was a Bigod left to live in 
it. I hate to see such a place pass into the hands 
of strangers." 

" Oh. my dear Richard, don't be disagreeablel 
It is not my fault that Edward Bigod could not 
afford to live here; and by way of mending matters, 
cheated at cards, and shot himself in a Utile casino 
abroad. Rinster would probably have tumbled 
into the sea if Chandos had not bought it and saved 
it from ruin. How glorious the lemon-tree looksl 
But this mist depresses me. What shall I do if 
it rains to-morrow? You can imagine what 
spirits all the people will he in if they 
over a hundred miles to see Rinster in 
fog." 

" Who are ' all the people '? " 

Ella ran through the list with comments. 
" Clara New. She has become quite matronly 
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commonplace since she married. Who would be- 
lieve that two years ago she bet Paletown a night- 
gown that she would sell flowers at Hyde Park 
Corner, just when everyone was going into the 
park, without being recognised? She did it, and 
Paletown had to pay up. As he was walking 
away from the Thornes' — ^he had been to congratu- 
late Clara — ^something soft and webby fell on to 
his top hat! It was Clara's nightgown, thrown 
from her bedroom window as a pattern. New, of 
course, isn't coming. That man is a bit of leather. 
Clara thumps, thumps, but never makes any im- 
pression. Yet the bit of leather will be Prime Min- 
ister, I expect, if the Radicals ever come in again. 
Then Kerchester is coming. You know him, 
don't you, Richard? He wears adorable waist- 
coats, and — ^well, I don't think he does anything 
else. Lady Godfrida Webbe and a pretty daugh- 
ter. Ernest Levet. He has just written a book, 
you know, which the libraries have boycotted. I 
must try and read it before he comes. How can 
anyone who is so improper be so dull as Ernest? 
The Otways. I asked Sir Gilbert for the fun of 
seeing him meet Morrison, who says that his pic- 
tures appeal to middle-class sentiment, and that 
he has speculated in paint as other honest men do 

in pickles " 

She broke off as the carriage stopped at the door, 
and servants came running out of the hall. Savile 
noticed a strange, faint scent as they stepped in- 
side. 
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" Why,^^ 



" What a queer smell! " he exclaimed, 

"■Queer!" repeated Ella indignantly, 
it's the rushes! When I told St. Luke about this 
place, he said I must have rushes strewn in the 
hall." 

" When you told — who? " 

" Why, your friend. Grey," Ella answere< 
lightly, tripping across the rushes to the fireplace.! 
A huge pile of logs blazed upon the open heart! 
and made the grey stones flush pink. Far above,^ 
the black-beamed roof lay concealed in a du! 
which was never wholly dissipated even at noon-i 
day. Now and then swallows flew through thflj 
lofty glooms. They had not yet learnt fear, 
spite of the new life stirring in the long-deserted' 
castle. Outside the rooks cawed, and the crickets 
cried. The shadows of the fire-dogs — iron knights 
with swords drawn — leapt up and down. They 
seemed to be dancing with the pain of the flames 
which their black substances bore so imperturba- 
bly. 

" Luke Grey," Ella repeated, spreading out hi 
small hands to the blaze. 

" Do you see much of Grey? " asked Savi 
bluntly. That familiar aJlusion to " Saint Luke 
had stabbed him. He was accustomed to his sis-' 
ter's tortuous ways; that she should deal crookedly 
with him about his friend was not surprising. But 
the other! Was he capable of those small, 
necessary treacheries practised by Ella and hi 
kind? Was it not strange that he had never mei 
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tioiied Ella's name since the night he had met her 
for the first time? 

" Oh, he comes to see me," Ella answered, try- 
ing to speak carelessly. " He is very eccentric and 
impulsive, but a great dear! You should see the 
carpet that he chose for my bedroom — an Au- 
busson with a naughty history. Fancy, Richard, 
Louis XV. must have walked over it when he paid 
a visit to the fair lady it once belonged to! He is 
coming here to-morrow, by the way — I mean Mr. 
Hamlet Werther, not Louis XV. I have put him 
in the turret room. He has imagination, and will 
see the ghost. You know that there is a ghost 
here which, with a little management, will be as 
much talked about as the one at Glamis? " 

Grey coming here to-morrow ! " 

My dear Richard, what a bore you are! Please 
don't repeat everything I say. Why should not 
Mr. Grey come to Rinster? He is a friend of 






mine." 
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And of mine," answered Savile, looking at her 
keenly. " Is it not rather odd that you did not 
consult me before you asked him? You have 
talked of nothing but this party for the last three 
weeks. You have mentioned everyone you know, 
in turn, as a possible guest. Why was Grey, whom 
I know better than anyone, kept up your sleeve? " 
" If you are going to be disagreeable, Richard, 
please go back to town to-morrow morning. I 
don't want you here with that expression. It is 
most unbecoming. You take too much on your- 
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self, my dear, in supposing that I am bound to 
submit the names of my guests to you beforehand. 
Do you know anything against your beautiful 
friend's character, that you object so strongly to 
his being asked to my house? Really, Richard, 
you make me suspicious! " 

She gave him a meaning look and laughed 
harshly. She knew that she had not been straight 
with her brother in this matter, and that she had, 
through a variety of subterfuges, exacted a prom- 
ise from Luke not to mention his visits to her in 
London. But she was never to be caught in her 
own labyrinth. She would make an unexpected 
twist, and defy pursuit just when it seemed that 
she had no choice but to face her pursuer. 

" Take care, Ella. You go too far." She red- 
dened at his penetrating glance, which went 
through her levity, straight past her innuendo, to 
the dangerous thought which she had dared to har- 
bour. She was ashamed of herself, and turned to 
go out of the hall without a word. 

When the soft sound of her skirts sweeping over 
the rushes had ceased, the indignation faded from 
Savile's face, and depression and weariness looked 
out there instead. He sat gazing into the smould- 
ering logs, trying to avoid thoughts and conclusions, 
but they swarmed into his mind. How painful 
was the progress of this devouring time who had 
claimed his little merry sister as a victim, and 
gorged itself with her fresh complexion, her soft 
iair hair, her truthfulness, and purity of soul ! How 
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painful was the swift rush of those hostile hours 
which had attacked his friend's heart and brain, and 
caused them to capitulate to the enemies of light! 
How was Grey changed ! He recalled the sad calm 
mind lit up by flashes of rare humour, with the 
fierce and sullen one of the present; the gay 
laughter of two years ago with the bitter or hysteri- 
cal laughter which he had grown used to during the 
last few weeks. Grey had always been restless, he 
admitted, but only with the restlessness Marlowe 
cried after in his mighty line: 

" Our souls whose faculties can omprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world 
And follow every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite 
And ever moving as the restless spheres, 
Will us to move, ourselves, and never rest." 

A very different thing, that, from the devil of 
irritable, purposeless wandering which possessed 
him now, only to be cast out for a space by another 
devil of impenetrable gloom. Time, accursed 
time, had brought these devils in, and slain the 
angels of aspiration and light. Time had shat- 
tered, and quickly, the hopes and ambitions which 
he had cherished for his friend. Savile lit his pipe, 
and forced his thoughts away from this monster 
Time. It was useless; they returned to it like 
moths to a flame. Ten years ago Cecilia had been 
young, unworldly, frank, courageous; ten years 
ago she had accepted his love with surprised, wide- 
open eyes. Ten years ago he had thought eveiX" 
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thing possible. He would become the greates 
counsel of the day, and be rich enough and famous 
enough to ask for Cecilia's hand. Or Lord Wyn- 
stone and his two sons might die, and he would 
succeed to the headship of his house. Time again 
had burst these childish bubbles, and left him con- 
tent with facts which never caught the sun. How 
ardently, at that period of his life, he had opposed 
the great historian of the Tudor age, who, walking 
with him to Ludlow Castle, had declared that the 
interest of life to all thoughtful men was exhausted 
at thirty-five. After that, there remained nothing 
but the disappointment of earlier hopes, disillusion- 
ment with adored objects, the coming to the end of 
every path, and finding that all alike led into the 
unsearchable wood of vanity. Savile was thirty- 
seven, and had long since given up the idea of a 
career for himself; but some of his youthful and 
enthusiastic hopes had known a resurrection dur- 
ing his friendship with Grey. This boy had the 
elements of greatness. He was of the kind who 
can scorn delights and Hve laborious days. He 
would never be tempted from the road along which 
his predecessors in great achievement had toiled 
before him, by the glitter of the world or the siren 
voices of the flesh. So he had thought, but that 
was all over now; and the historian who had jerked 
out his brief gospel of despair to an unsympathetic 
listener on a country walk years before was m 
avenged. 

TJ]e wind rose in the night, and it was blowing 4 
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hurricane on the moors the next morning. Ella 
got up in a very uncertain temper. She had had 
a telegram from Grey, asking her to forgive him if, 
after all, he did not come. She had sent an indig- 
nant answer, " If you don't come you will spoil 
everything, and I shall never forgive you," but this 
did not restore her peace of mind. After her con- 
versation with Richard she shrank from the mor- 
tification of being obliged to tell him that Grey had 
failed. So her door was barred to her brother until 
another message arrived from Luke, some time be- 
fore hers could have reached him (although she did 
not admit this to herself), apologising for change- 
ableness. Might he come after all? Then Ella 
emerged from her bedroom, as gaily dressed as a 
humming-bird, and flitted about, arranging rooms 
with the housekeeper, and discussing lunch and 
dinner with the chef. Many other telegrams flew 
in upon the wild west wind which July had bor- 
rowed from November for the day, but none of 
them could depress her spirits. Let them all fail! 
Saint Luke was safe. She had been engaged for 
weeks in the fascinating pursuit of something which 
so far had eluded her, however near she had come, 
and she was intoxicated with the anticipation that 
now at last the quarry could not get away. 

She would have been surprised had she known 
how little Luke thought of her, as the express 
whirled him westwards to Rinster. All night he 
had been awake trying to make the decision once 
and for all, whether he should go; and early in the 
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morning he wrote the telegram of refusal with a 
fevered and trembling hand. He was hardly out 
of the post-office when he repented, and the sick- 
ening indecision of the night rolled back over his 
tired mind. He walked back to Staple Inn. " I 
will not go." He climbed the staircase to his room 
and stood irresolute before the door. He covered 
his face with his hands and felt that it was ugly. 
That struggle in the night had made his beard 
grow. On what faces did beards grow at this 
lightning pace, he asked himself stupidly. And 
quick came the answer: The faces of the dead and 
madmen. It was this which made him turn and run 
into the street furiously to despatch the second tele- 
gram. He would not be miserable, hideous, 
bearded, while the man who was responsible for his 
existence was happy, well-shaved, and sane. He 
would go to Rinster. 

On the way to the station he stopped at a bar- 
ber's shop to get rid of the disfiguring black beard. 
In the train he slept a great deal, and arrived at the 
station for Rinster with some of his old freshness 
and eagerness revived. There was a lull in the 
storm at midday, and the warm sunshine drew him 
to walk across the moors instead of driving in the 
brougham sent to meet him. The sky was soon 
overcast again, but he rejoiced in the racing of the 
cloudy wrack over his head, 

" Moving towards the west like herded elephants." 

As soon as his feet touched the heather he set off 
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running impetuously. Often he started a black- 
cock, and paused a minute to listen to its whirring 
flight, which made a rough chord with the swish 
of the rain and the hungry wind tearing through 
the bracken. It was about five o'clock when Sa- 
vile came upon him suddenly, a mile or so from 
the castle. The huge mass of blue cloud parted 
for a moment, and light streamed down in straight 
gold beams from the chariot of the sun. As Luke 
ran towards him in this stormy brightness, Savile 
thought of the story of Phaethon. He did not 
look like a human being at all, but rather like the 
young insolent who attempted to govern the light 
of the world, and for his pains was dashed head- 
long from heaven. And he was actually singing as 
he ran ! Perhaps the very song with which he had 
been urging those gold-fleeced horses forward a 
the moment they escaped from his control and gal- 
loped into the stars. . . 

"Well, Grey! I believe you would have passed 
me. 

"Oh, nonsense!" The golden light from the 
lurid sky shone in his smile and woke the fire in 
his eyes and hair. " But I was humming my 
heather song, and did not mean to be interrupted. 
Now I am going to venture to sing it out — to you: 

" All the heather bells 
Are ringing on the moor. 
And the ripe wild strawberries 
Creep up to the door. 
Cluster round the door, 
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Though the world is wide, 
To welcome home my bride^ 
Fair and poor ! 

" Trailing rose and bine 
Make the pathway sweet, 
Nodding through the summertime 
Summer friends to greet. 
But my heather blooms apart 
In herself complete. 

" Heather has a necklace fair 
Beaded in a row, 
Heather has a honeyed heart 
As the wild bees know. 
He who stoops to gather heather 
Smiles to stoop so low ! 

*' All the heather bells 
Are ringing on the moor, 
And the ripe wild strawberries 
Creep up to the door. 
Though our cot be poor, 
And the world is wide. 
We are side by side 
Evermore ! 

" There ! I am a fool, I expect, to be so pleased 
with it, but at this minute I can't help thinking 
that both words and tune are pretty, simple, and 
engaging, like this heather under our feet. No 
doubt in an hour I shall be disillusioned." 

" And to whom is it dedicated? " said Savile. 
" To Countess Cecilia? " 

He was sorry for his words, when he saw the 
enthusiasm fade from Grey's face. 

" No," he answered with acidity. " It is offered 
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to Solitude, a mistress to whom — ^with lapses for 
which I despise myself a little, and she despises me 
more-^I am on the whole faithful. Her pale lips 
smile when I falter in devotion. She knows that 
I must return to lay my head upon her icy breast, 
and watch the northern lights which flash from her 
eyes." 

" I think that I should prefer someone warmer 
to make love to, even if she were plainer. But is 
not this Ice Maiden a little put out at your coming 
to stay at Rinster? You won't see much of her 
there. The house is full of people." 

" I know. I have no doubt that when you 
heard I was coming you wondered what the devil 
I was doing in this galley. Have a little patience, 
Savile. I am here for a purpose. When that is 
accomplished — ^no more parties for me. I fancy 
that you won't have another opportunity of taunt- 
ing me with my infidelity to Solitude." 

"And I hope that you are wrong, and that I shall 
have many," said Savile, taking his arm affection- 
ately. " It is good for a man to travel, and see 
courts and camps, and women who are bitterer than 
death, and men who are worth knowing in the pro- 
portion of one in a thousand — and even a Saturday- 
to-Monday party from London playing * Bridge ' 
in the country! You may have recognised my 
quotations from Steele and Solomon, garbled as 
they were, but FU bet a fiver that you have never 
heard of Bridge? " 

" The sea ! " hvk^ cried. They had climbed the 
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last steep rise of moorland, and below them lay the 
sea, turbulent from the gale. In the valley glinted 
a peaceful field of corn, and a moist red road with 
a drove of smoking horses winding slowly along it. 
How different their patient silence from the roar 
of their white-maned brothers of the deep! To the 
left lay the park and fishponds of Rinster, and the 
long Elizabethan front of the house. 

" You ought to have seen the house first from 
the village or the sea. Then it looks a stronghold 
for rebel barons if you like! From here it is dis- 
appointing. Come! I think we ought to be go- 
ing home now." 

Reluctantly Luke turned his eyes away from the 
sea to the castle. " Somehow the sea makes one 
forget that there is such a thing as going home," 
he said. " What a splendid place it is, Savile! 
And what a walk I have had! I was happy from 
the first. The porter at the station had a fine 
ruddy face — it did me good to look at him after 
the poor, grey-faced Londoner. He told me my 
way in a soft, buzzing dialect; it was like a bee 
trying to get up from damp soil. Then the driv- 
ing rain and wind! How wonderful they were to 
me, a miserable breather of that clogged air drag- 
ging its way through a wilderness of chimney-pots. 
This wind has a thousand living things in it; it in- 
toxicates and yet makes free. Look at those 
choughs flying with the wind! If one might just 
once move as fast as that, would one not sleep 
better through eternity?" 
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" Oh, we are not going to sleep/' said Savile. 
" We are going to live again, and have our hearts' 
desire if we have been good, or wait for it if we 
have been bad." 

" No ! oh, no ! " He gripped Savile's arm 
fiercely. " Look at me, I know that I shall die, 
perish altogether, be blotted out. I know that if 
I kill anyone, I destroy my victim's soul, — ^that 
deathless soul which has been a will o' the wisp to 
every great prophet and teacher, who, thinking 
greatly of the dignity of man, shrank from confess- 
ing that man was mortal." 

They entered the rush-strewn hall in silence. 
The dying sun pierced the dusk with shafts of fiery 
light, and fell on the armour hanging on the walls. 
The crossed blades looked as if freshly wet with 
blood, and there were crimson splotches on the 
coats of mail. 

" Look at that steel breastplate," said Savile sud- 
denly. " It was worn by Roger Bigod nearly 
seven hundred years ago. Think ! That senseless 
metal has lived all this time, and the heart which 
once beat behind it and is the only reason for its 
preservation is dead, if you are right. Look at 
these stiff Bigods! A mere man has made these 
painted things live for hundreds of years, yet God 
cannot keep the originals alive a fiftieth part of 
the time! " He stopped and laughed. " But one 
can't argue that death does not snuflF us out as 
easily as you think. It's a question of faith. 
Come upstairs, I must show you your room. If 
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you want to measure the height of the stars, there 
is every convenience for doing it up there. The 
room is full of astrolabes and strange instruments 
of the kind. It is a desolate, ghostly place, but 
Ella would insist on your being put there. Good. 
gracious! we shall be late for dinner; there's Si 
Gilbert dressed. I forget if you know him? " 

" No," said Luke, and Savile introduced the two 
men, It was darker in the library, where they had 
come on Otway, than in the hall, which faced west 
and caught the latest glance of the setting sun. In 
the dim light Sir Gilbert looked almost young. 
His upright figure, his keen eyes, and thick hair 
which still had more red than grey, all made his 
sixty-four years incredible. While Savile said a 
few civil words about the books and pictures in the 
room, Grey's eyes devoured the man. That soft, 
long-fingered hand he had just touched was the 
hand which had fondled his mother, those shapely 
lips were the lips which had stolen hers, that hard 
monotonous voice was the voice which had spoken 
to her of love and whispered magicaUies . . . thi 
virtuous, formal-looking gentleman had Iain on hi 
breast a quarter of a century ago! With difificulty 
he choked back the laughter which bubbled up to 
his throat. Instead of the denunciatory words he 
had often used in his dreams, there sprang to hi* 
lips, " Ha, ha! It's a wise father who knows hii 
own child." 

Every minute of the evening which followed 
seemed to him torturingly long. Ella was of- 
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fended by his having walked from the station; it 
showed a want of anxiety to see her which she 
could not forgive, and she changed his place near 
her at dinner, as a punishment. The weak point 
in this arrangement was that Luke did not know 
that he was punished. , He found himself between 
Grace Otway and Levet. Sir Gilbert's daughter 
had Lord Kerchester on her other side ; after the 
first few minutes she hardly turned her head to 
look at the dark-browed silent youth who had taken 
her in. Levet blinked at him superciliously. He 
suspected him of being a minor poet, and as he had 
said on every possible occasion during the last two 
years, " the more beautiful he looks, the worse 
verse he writes." Savile tried from time to time 
to draw his friend into the conversation at his end 
of the table, but it was a failure. Levet and Mrs. 
New knocked the oar out of the stranger's hand 
just when he seemed to be putting it in with some 
effect. The host cursed their silly brilliancy, which 
consisted for the most part of inane inversions that 
they took for epigram. Why did they not give 
the most able man at the table a chance? But at 
last he heard him avenged. The talk turned to the 
opera, from the opera to Wagner. Levet was full 
of an article which he had read coming down in the 
train. It purported to give a conversation be- 
tween Wagner and the writer at Venice, just be- 
fore Wagner's death. On Wagner's side there was 
some recantation of the principles asserted at an 
earlier time. But, of course, said Levet, and Mrs. 



New agreed with him, the conversation 

drely fictitious, a journalist's imposture to gain 

notoriety. 

" I beg your pardon," Levet was forced to turn 
round a minute and listen. He was surprised at a 
contradiction from any quarter, and besides he had 
seen the article in an advance copy of the magazine. 
and was incredulous of his neighbour's being able 
to realise what he was talking about. He main- 
tained his opinion that the reported conversation 
was wholly imaginary, 

" I have the best reason for knowing that you are 
mistaken," said Luke quietly. But the whole table 
stopped talking to listen. " I was present when 
the conversation took place. I was taken by my 
guardian, Algernon Grey, who was on intimate 
terms with Wagner, in fact, the first Englishman, 
as you may have heard, to believe in him. I was 
very young at the time, but I was already deeply 
interested in musical topics, and was able to listen 
to the conversation. The substance of it, as given, 
and many of the phrases are absolutely correct. 

Levet blinked harder than ever. He wi 
sceptical, " You must have been very young,' 
he drawled. " Were there others present? I 
derstand that Liszt and Frau Cosima never 
Wagner's side for a minute at Venice. The report 
of the conversation to which I refer is in the Rn-ue 
de Paris for this month; it's not by Algi 
Grey." 

"No, it is signed ' L. G.' I reproduced 
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words of Wagner and Algernon Grey in the Reyjfte. 
There was no one else present." 

" Oh, you write in French! " said Levet, unable 
to conceal his surprise. 

" No," said Luke curtly. He was tired of the 
discussion, and wished that he had not entered 
upon it, and had allowed Levet to say what he 
liked. " But no English magazine would accept 
my article, and I turned it into French and sent it 
to the editor of the Revue, who no doubt polished 
up the style for the sake of the matter. I think 
that ' Gotterdammerung ' proves well enough that 
Wagner shifted his position in the last years of his 
life." 

Sir Gilbert looked at the speaker with admira- 
tion. 

" A fine head," he said to his neighbour. " It 
reminds me of a young bull in a herd of Highland 
cattle." But he had scarcely spoken when the 
head opposite him reminded him of something else. 
The dust of years cleared for a second, and a white 
face tinged with yellow, like ivory, looked at him 
through the fresh foliage of a tree of spring. He 
began talking eagerly to prevent the name belong- 
ing to that face falling on his ear. The dust swirled 
up again. 

On the moorland side of the castle a long gallery 
with panelled walls and a fine rose and thistle ceil- 
ing ran the length of the Elizabethan front. A 
great deal of money had been spent in scraping 
the oak and restoring the pictures here; the elec- 
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,trician had filled it with Hght. It was soon evidei 
after dinner what the business of the evening 
to be. Card-tables were arranged at one end 
the room, and packs of cards were spread invitingljn 
on their smooth green surfaces. When Savile and 
Grey came into the room, a little in advance of the 
rest of the men, what were the women talking 
about? Of the game. How someone had lost a 
thousand here, and another had won five thousand 
there. How Lady Callingworth had been obliged 
to sell her jewels to pay the debts of honour in- 
curred at a " Bridge " party at Roconoc. How 
this man played well, and that man had no more 
notion of the game than a baby. " Butif he can't 
play, he can pay," said Miss Webbe, just out of the 
schoolroom, and everyone laughed. 

Luke stood apart while the others settled down 
to the tables with a great deal of noisy talk and 
laughter, which soon subsided, however, with the 
first deal. The silence which followed then was 
golden in another sense than that conveyed by the 
proverb. The greed of the gambler breathed in 
it; the pretty faces of the younger women were 
sharpened by covetous anxiety into almost repul- 
sive outline. The older women threw off their 
elaborate disguises; they were naked fifty or sixty 
and not ashamed. Plain or beautiful, old or 
young, men or women, the players were hideous 
through the cupidity which for the hour made thei 
all kin. 

Elkj having planted her guests in a soil so ci 
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genial to their growth, came rustling up to 
Grey. 

" Do you see that piano? " she asked, pointing 
to the other end of the gallery. " That has been 
brought all the way from Qrosvenor Place for the 
sole purpose of pleasing a disagreeable boy with 
whom I have the misfortune to be in love! " She 
moved towards the piano and Grey followed her. 
She filled one half of his nature with a strange ex- 
citement at which the other half laughed brutally. 

" How unkind you are to me! " she began, plain- 
tively, as he sat down to the piano. " I kept all 
the afternoon for you, and you wasted it in walking 
from the station. Then you never came to see me 
when at last you did arrive. It was rather rude, I 
think." 

" I am sorry," said Luke. " Your brother told 
me that you were dressing then." 

" Yes, but you could have come in," said Ella 
demurely. " Everyone comes into my bedroom. 
It is the most natural thing in the world to do in 
my house, and not in the least compromising." 
She put her hand on his sleeve. It was a small 
hand, heavily veined/ and betrayed her age more 
significantly than her face. He compared it with 
a large smooth hand, the long fingers bare of rings, 
which he might have possessed, had everything be- 
fore his birth, and after, gone well. 

" You must see your carpet, you know," she 
whispered. " It looks so beautiful down. Come 
in before you go to bed." The jewels on her hand 
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shot sparks at him, red, blue, green — fierce arro' 
of light. He gazed at them, fascinated, though 
they hurt his eyes. Suddenly he seized her hand 
and crushed it against his mouth. 

"There, I have put out those horrible lights!" 
he said vindictively. Ella did not know in the 
least what he meant, but although he had hxirt her, 
she was triumphant that at last he had shown 
something which she could construe as admiration. 

" Don't," she said, with the accent on the word 
which makes it a paradox of sound. " Not here, 
They will see us. Play ' Tristan,' will you? Softly, 
so as they won't notice. Play it for yourself — and 
me I " 

" I would rather not play Wagner here." Hi 
voice was cold and steady. " I would rather plaj 
some bits of Rameau and Couperin, if you don' 
mind." 

Ella soon got tired of the music, with its monot- 
ony as of falling rain, its melancholy gaiety and 
forma! measure. Moreover, she could not delude 
herself into thinking that Grey was playing for her. 
He looked straight before him into a world from 
which she felt, with a vague sense of discomfort 
and humiliation, her own eyes were holden. It 
was tedious and mortifying, and she went back to 
the Bridge players. 

Sir Gilbert was a very indifferent hand at the 
game. He had spent many hours at home, trying 
to master it with his wife and daughter, so that he 
mif ht not feel out of it when it was proposed, and 
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it was always proposed at this time in any house 
with a claim to being considered fashionable. To- 
night he felt himself unable to try his indifferent 
skill against the experts whom Ella had gathered 
together at Rinster. He walked up and down the 
gallery examining the pictures, and at last drew 
near the piano. At the moment Luke was playing 
a song of Caccini's. 

" A pretty tune," said Sir Gilbert indulgently, as 
Luke paused for a minute. 

" It is a song," said Luke, playing a few chords 
softly as he spoke. "A song by Caccini. Just 
now I dreamt that I was hearing it sung. Shall I 
tell you where? It was in the music-room of an 
old villa in Tuscany. The floor was of tessellated 
marble, the ceiling painted with shepherds piping 
on oaten reeds to shepherdesses dressed in blue. 
There was a little organ at one end of the room, 
and several old keyed instruments. Some dusty 
lutes hung upon the wall. Outside the window 
there was a fountain, but I don't think that it had 
played for many years. As the song began, a deso- 
late wind swept through the dead rose-leaves on 
the grass, and moaned in the cypresses. I saw a 
stone satyr smiling cruelly in the deserted garden. 
He had only one leg. The house was dead, there 
was only one thing living in it, and that was the 
voice in the music-room. Before the song was 
ended, I thought that this, too, was not really alive 
— ^it was a voice from the dead." 

Otway was silent. Luke's fantastic picture had 
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done its work. Fontegioia had come to the art- 
ist's mind. 

" The curious thing about my dream," Luke 
went on, and for the first time he looked at Ot- 
way, " is that I am sure I have been in that room. 
When I saw it, I knew the name of the villa. Do 
you know it? " 

" No; how could I? " said Otway. He felt un- 
comfortable, and was surprised now at the speak- 
er's tone, which undoubtedly had a contemptuous 
flavour. 

" How could you not? " Luke began playing 
some loud, discordant intervals as he spoke. " It 
is Fontegioia! " 

For one moment Otway was overthrown. The 
sound of the name which he believed had passed 
into silence for ever shattered his control. His 
ruddy face paled, his eyes closed as if against some 
horrid vision, his mouth twitched hideously. But 
the forces of conventional conduct rallied to his 
aid, and he presented an imperturbable front again 
almost before his son had seen that he was affected. 

" What a pretty name! '' he said civilly. " I like 
those fanciful Italian names." He was sick with 
anxiety, although outwardly calm. How could 
this strange boy have known anything of his con- 
nection with Fontegioia? Or was it merely coin- 
cidence, and he knew nothing? In the smoking- 
room later on he talked easily of the great Bigod 
sale of thirty years before, which had stripped 
Rinstcr of its treasures. He remembered them 
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clearly, and the prices which they had fetched; yet 
he could not recall Maria Rabucca's face well 
enough to know that its counterpart was among 
his listeners. Long ago he had lost all sense of 
guilt. He had condoned his offence by making 
hers heavier, and had grown accustomed to the 
thought that she had forced him into taking her 
away from Rome. When he had first left her, he 
had had a definite intention of returning; he had 
hoped lazily that the difficulties would vanish when 
the time came for it to be agreeable to him to go. 
He was so certain of her faith and love that he was 
astonished when her letters suddenly ceased. He 
wrote once or twice and asked her to explain; 
sometimes he managed to fan the ashes of his pas- 
sion into flame, and was full of self-pity at her si- 
lence. Later he found that she had left Fonte- 
gioia, through his letters being returned with a 
note from the owner saying that she had gone and 
left no address. All this was very uncomfortable, 
and it was a relief when at last he heard some news 
of her. Meeting Annesley by chance at the club, 
he inquired indifferently after old Count Rabucca. 
The answer was astonishing, conveying as it did 
that the count was the same as ever, but that his 
daughter had gone mad, and was reported to be 
shut up at Badiola with a doctor and a nurse. This 
should surely have brought some sorrow to the 
man who a year ago would have died for her. But 
it did not. It brought freedom from further 
anxiety. Otway, with a masterly deduction a 
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posteriori, now began to reason that poor Maria ha< 
of course been mad all along. He took no stepi 
to ascertain if Annesley's story was true, and i. 
that day remorse was a rare visitor at his soul 
Sometimes at night he dreamt of her as she hat 
looked on the morning of his departure- 
agonised, yet stiil beautiful. He recalled her i 
tempts to whisper a possible disaster. He 
laughed them away. But had he read her first 
letters carefully, he must have realised that she was 
going to bear him a child. 

It was twenty years, perhaps, since he had given 
her a thought. Those years had passed in peaceful 
prosperity. Wealth greater than he had dreamed 
of, success coming only a little behind his youthful 
dreams, had been his. He had suffered through 
the worthlessness of his eldest son, but a handsome 
and irreproachable son in the Guards, and his pretty 
Grace, who was popular everywhere, compensated 
him for Maurice, For twenty years Sir Gilbert 
Otway had hardly known the meaning of the word 
depression; to-night a chance mention of Fonte- 
gioia had undoubtedly depressed him. For twenty 
years Sir Gilbert Otway had had no occasion to 
believe in the immortal life of the pangs of con- 
science. To-night they were assuring him that 
they had slept, but had not died. 

He was relieved when he looked round the room I 
once in the middle of a story, to which the other I 
men listened with respect, although they found i 
a trifle tedious, to see that the dark-haired youtt 
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iiad gone. It was nearly one, and he himself 
longed to go to bed, but he was sensitive about his 
age, sensitive lest the others should think that he 
left the party early because he was old; and so he 
stayed on until it broke up, striving to recapture 
his former pleasure in a late smoke and drink, and 
rewarding himself for his fatigue by the conjecture 
that no one in the room could think that he was 
much over fifty. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WHEN Grey left the smoking-room his hos- 
tility to his father had spent itself for the 
time, and he could only think of the painful length 
of the evening which had gone. This should have 
been the supreme hour of his life. What wild 
forces had swept him along when he had thought 
of its coming! Yet before the reality those forces 
had evaporated swiftly and silently, like drops of 
water in the sun. He walked upstairs slowly, tm- 
decided as to what he should do next. In Sir 
Michael Bigod's turret chamber he had made some 
preparations before he came down to dinner. 
There were two steel blades of a much later date 
than those on the walls of the hall in one drawer, 
a revolver in the other. On the writing-table, 
propped up against the candlesticks, were the por- 
traits of Gilbert Otway and Maria Rabucca. These 
things struck him as supremely ridiculous and 
theatrical. 

As he was walking down the passage which led 
to the turret stairs, he noticed a door half open, 
and a bright light streaming from it. He paused 
and looked inside timidly. There was no one in 
the room, but a small wood-fire burnt on the 
hearth, and two comfortable chairs were drawn up 
to it. He recognised the fireback — some stout 
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Dutch cavaliers hunting the boar — ^as one which he 
had chosen for Ella in London, and it reminded 
him of her. A second door communicated with 
her bedroom, and it too was thrown open. 
Through it he could see a dressing-table gleaming 
with cut glass and gold; and beyond many mir- 
rors in which his own face was reflected and multi- 
plied. His image cut him with a memory of Ce- 
cilia. To be standing here seemed an infidelity, 
and he turned to go. But the soft lights and deli- 
cate scents of the room, its luxury and beauty, 
drugged him into forgetfulness of everything but 
physical comfort and delight. He sank down into 
one of the chairs, and closed his eyes. Very soon 
he lost consciousness. 

He was roused suddenly by Ella. She had been 
to say good-night to a friend in another part of the 
house, and had stolen into her sitting-room quietly, 
meaning to take him by surprise, when she saw 
from the door that he was there. She watched 
him for a minute, forgetting herself, perhaps for 
the first time in her life, thinking that the face be- 
fore her was the most enviable possession in the 
world, that it was better to have it than to be Lord 
Scull of Abarat who had conquered half a conti- 
nent; or Lawrence Finn who had climbed the high- 
est mountain in South America; or New who, at 
forty, was near the Premiership, or Levet who had 
written the novel of the year. The sternness of the 
face waking, which often frightened her, had dis- 
appeared in sleep. It looked younger, weaker. 
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and fuller of humanity. There was nothing bU 
good in the impulse which made her come nearer 1 
and kiss the sleeper on the forehead. Her best 
feelings were stirred, and it was with humility, not 
vulgar triumph, that she felt the touch of his lips j 
on her cheek. 

" Cecilia! " he murmured. 

Ella started back, surprised and mortified. The I 
kiss was only hers by accident, and the explanation f 
of the frowning coldness of this Adonis was not to " 
be derived from Shakespeare's poemt Her abrupt 
movement woke him, and they looked at each 
other silently, he dazed, hardly realising how he 
had come there, and Ella, discomfited, jealous, 
miserable, trying to make herself believe that she 
did not care. 

" You look tired," he said, noticing a new ex- 1 
pression in her face which touched him. " I hadl 
better go." 

" Oh, stay a few minutes! I am not really tired, J 
only depressed and thoughtful — a strange state of ' 
things in a person who is always in wild spirits and 
never thinks. I am annoyed with you too." In 
spite of herself, her voice trembled. " You have 
not used your opportunities to-night. You should 
at least have spoken to Mrs. New, the most influ- 
ential person in the room. She is very much 
struck with you. If you were ambitious, I believe 
that I could get you New's private secretaryship. 
Then you would have your foot on the ladder, you J 
would get to know people, you would have a I 
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chance of snowing what is in you. All you want is 
the chance." 

I don't want it." 

Then you are extremely silly. What do you 
intend to do with your life? Are you going on 
always in those East End attics, seeing no one, starv- 
ing, letting your mind grow blunt for want of a 
file — and dying at last, a man ! with a great future 
behind him — ^you, who have the world at your feet. 
My dear Saint Luke, like most saints, you are an 
idiot." 

" Yes," he said slowly. " I am — ^but an idiot 
who is a piece of fate. It would be necessary to 
go back into the past and alter everything which 
made me, if I were to be changed. I sit here and 
talk to you, and you think that I have the power 
to do something. If you had a pair of glasses 
which could focus my soul, you would see that it 
was impotent, a decayed, rotten thing, overgrown 
with a bright red weed. If you looked at my brain 
you would see the same there ; in every crevice and 
cranny of my head it grows, a little deformed 
plant, rank and crimson. Oh, how the inside of 
my head itches with it! I sometimes wonder that 

it does not sprout on my body " 

" What frightful nonsense! " She laughed nerv- 
ously. " It is worse than Maeterlinck. You can't 
take me in, you know. You have had a disap- 
pointment. It is some woman who is bothering you. 
Yes, you may look at me with those pretty inno- 
cent eyes, but it is true. Her name is Cecilia! " 
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She was disappointed at the effect of the word. 
Luke's face betrayed no emotion ; he did not start, 
or redden. 

" Cecilia is dead! " he said dreamily. 

" * Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
Fair Dirce in the boat conveyed ; 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade ! ' " 

" Oh, you are the most weird and uncomfortable 
person! " cried Ella. " I do wish that you would 
be homely and natural, and discuss things sensibly. 
Above all, don't quote poetry which bothers me 
because I can't identify it. You have no idea how 
anxious I am that you should get on. There is 
nothing I will not do to help you. Listen! I will 
humiliate myself to you and confess that I have 
never cared for anyone so much." 

Luke got up from his chair. He hardly noticed 
what she was saying; for he was occupied in listen- 
ing to steps outside, which made the oak planks 
creak noisily. She came up to him and took his 
unresisting hand. She was beside herself with an 
emotion in the loftiness and disinterestedness of 
which she sincerely believed. 

" Don't be afraid of my help." Tears stood in 
her pretty blue eyes. *' I only want to be your 
friend. I don't expect or wish you to make love 
to me; only I hope to be of use to you, to have a 
share, however small, in making you great. You 
shall come to me in your difficulties, and I will com- 
fort you. I will be your external ambition — ^there 
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is nothing, I think, which you cannot do— and I 
will spur you on when you are lagging in the race. 
I will be to you like your mother. I have never 
had a son, and you always strike me as a man who 
has never had a mother." 

Her head drooped on to his shoulder, and he put 
him arm round her, yielding, for a moment, to her. 
little caress and sentimental attraction. But her 
last words, when he understood them, whirled him 
far from her. They coincided with the sound of a 
voice sa)dng good-night in the passage. A door 
shut there, and a step creaked along to the far end. 
Luke disengaged himself hastily, roughly, and 
snatched up a bedroom candle on the table. 

" May I leave my shoes here? " And he ran out 
of the room. 

Sir Gilbert had recovered his spirits. The even- 
ing had been a successful one; and he had every 
reason to believe that Kerchester had proposed to 
Grace, and that she would tell him so when he went 
to her room. He hesitated for a minute when he 
had passed through the swing-door at the end of 
the main corridor. He did not see the green pas- 
sage where Grace's room and his own were situ- 
ated, but a flight of stone steps, unlighted and for- 
bidding. He climbed them slowly — his heart was 
weak — and at the top a gust of wind blew out his 
candle. He was now in an awkward position, for 
even if he turned back the way he had come, he 
could not be certain of finding the swing-door 
again. Pausing for a minute to consider what he 
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had better do, he was relieved to hear steps coming 
up behind him. Relieved — and then frightened, 
for they were curiously hght steps, and it was only 
now and then that they made any sound on the un- 
carpeted stone. He shrank up against the cold 
wall, and then the fitful light of another candle 
threw out its misty beam in the darkness, falling 
on a head with black waving hair. Unstrung by 
that moment's terror of the dark, and by the men- 
tion of Fontegioia earlier in the evening, it seemed 
to Gilbert Otway that it must be Maria Rabucca 
coming towards him on these ghostly feet. It was 
her hair. He had painted it too often not to be 
sure of that. Who else had hair which curved like 
hair in statuary, and had lights in it like flames at- 
tacking a piece of coal? He fumbled for his glasses 
to see the shape better, but he could not find them, 
and sweat broke out on his forehead. A sinister 
thought forced itself into his mind, as the shape 
turned into a man, young, handsome, and boyish- 
looking, the same man who had filled him with an 
odd sense of discomfort when he had first shaken 
hands with him in the librarv'; who had stopped his 
flow of commonplace at dinner by intruding a 
memory of things long forgotten, who had men- 
tioned Fontegioia with a sneer and a perfect Italian 
accent in the gallery; who had listened, half con- 
temptuous, half indifferent, to his stories in the 
smoking-room. 

" Ah, Mr. Grey. You have come to my rescue, 
•r I might have been oblij^ed to spend the night 
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here. Will you give me a light? My candle has 
gone out, and I have no matches. I have lost my 
way, too. The green passage lies below us, does 
it not? '' 

" I will show you the way.** 

" I am much obliged to you," Sir Gilbert said 
uneasily. " But I think you are going wrong. 
Do you know the house well? I am sure that I 
did not go up so many stairs before." 

" No. You have come wrong, but you must go 
this way to get right." 

Gilbert Otway turned then and looked at his 
companion closely. There was an odd significance 
in the words which he tried in vain to attribute to 
imagination. The winding stairs gprew narrower 
as they went on, and he was obliged to walk in 
front. 

" The door is on the left." 

" That is not my room, Mr. Grey. If you will 
let me light my candle, I will try and find it myself." 

Luke did not answer, but brushed past him and 
opened the door of the turret room. 

"Will you come in here a minute?" he said 
bluntly. " I want to show you something." 

"To-morrow I shall be delighted, but really I 
think it is too late to-night. I am anxious to get 
to my room and to bed." 

Luke was busy lighting the candles in the room, 
and did not answer. 

" Come, Mr. Grey, give me a light, or I shall 
have to go in the dark." He spoke with some 
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anger. He was tired, and strange fears flapped 
their wings in his face. He had never heard that 
Maria had married . . . Mrs. Smith had said this 
boy was a son of the notorious Cyril Grey . . . 
and Maria had gone mad. It was absurd . . ? and 
yet . . . the likeness ! 

** I am sorry to keep you up," said Luke with 
exaggerated courtesy, when the turret chamber 
was lit up. " But not so sorry perhaps as I should 
be, if I had forgotten the many sleepless nights 
which I have had through you. I am afraid that 
I must demand one half-hour of your sleep in ex- 
change." 

" What do you mean? " said Otway, coming into 
the room. 

Grey pointed to the pictures. 

The light from the candles fell full on Maria 
Rabucca's face. There was a silence in the room 
like the silence of death, as the father and son 
looked at it together. And, to the disordered eyes 
of the younger man, the roses in her hair turned 
to the foul weed which had choked his life. Soon 
he did not see her face at all, but dreamed that he 
was leaning over an abyss, in whose far-off depths 
there glistened a crimson sea of foliage — ^rolling 
fields luxuriating with the weed wild justice. 
" Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man's nature runs to, the more ought law to weed 
it out." But all the hoes of the world could never 
uproot it now. It grew before his eyes into a san- 
guine forest; he sank from the edge of the abyss 
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down into its depths, and all these thousand grow^ 
ing things were rooted in his heart. . . 

" How did these pictures come into your posses- 
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Through my mother J 

" They interest me because I painted them many 
years ago. It is always interesting to see one's 
early work." 

So to you they are only * early work * ! " 
Well," said Otway, smiling, " it would be vain 
of me to be much interested in my own portrait. 
The other " 

"Yes, the other? " 

" The other does interest me very much," said 
Otway lamely. " I am trying to remember when 
1 did it." 

" And trying also to remember who it is, I sup- 
pose!" Up till now Luke had spoken in a low, 
indistinct way, which had encouraged Otway to 
think that he was drunk. Now his voice was clear 
and full, and vibrated with a powerful contempt. 
" Why go to the trouble of telling lies? You 
know as well as I do that you painted that picture 
of Maria Rabucca in Rome twenty-six years ago. 
You remember every circumstance of it. You 
know too who I must be." 

" I know nothing about you— except perhaps 
that you are drunk." 

" Yes," said Luke, in a choked voice, convulsed 
to the very depths. " I am drunk with the misery 
of the life which you gave me. I am drimk with 
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my mother's tears. I am drunk — with amazemi 
that it was for you that they were shed, 
my dear papa, you have astounded rae — gone far* 
beyond my expectations! Let me congrs-tulate 
you upon your correct attitude. When a man 
meets his son for the first time — his son by 
woman whose love he has abused — of course, it's 
only natural for him to assume that the son must 
be intoxicated to allude to the relationship! 

" I was merely seeking an excuse for yoitfj 
impertinence, sir," said Otway coldly. " You 
welcome not to avail yourself of it." 

" Oh, but I do avail myself of it! I am certain 
that you must know when a man is drunk. My 
brother Maurice must have educated you to imder- 
stand the symptoms." 

Sir Gilbert went towards the door. The allusii 
to Maurice had stung him. 

" Please unlock the door," he said in a quivering 
voice. " I am not at all strong, and I can 
good by staying here. I believe you to be suffer-j 
ing from a delusion, and to-morrow I shall be gl 
to remove it. Good-night." 

" That is not the cue for your exit," said Luke 
sarcastically. " Up stage, please, papa." He 
went to the drawer and took out the rapiers and the 
revolver. His sneering smile vanished. 

"You have got to fight me!" he cried in a 
changed voice. " I know everything, and my 
has taught me what to do." 

" Nonsense," said Otway peevishly, ignoring 
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rapier which Luke held out to him. " You can 
force me to stay here, but you can't force me to 
make a fool of myself. I have no quarrel with you, 
but if I had, I would not fight. We don't fight 
duels in England." 

" I accept your refusal," said Luke, and putting 
down the swords, he seized the revolver swiftly. 
" You might have died like a gentleman. You 
prefer to end your life consistently — ^as a cad! " 

" Oh, you mean to murder me! " exclaimed Ot- 
way. He was sitting huddled up in a straight- 
backed chair, watching his son's movements with 
fascinated eyes. He might shout for help— there 
was no hope of being heard. He might try to 
seize the revolver — ^there was little hope of getting 
the better of his antagonist, who was younger and 
most active. He struggled pitiably for words which 
would avert his doom, but Luke's eyes, shining 
with the terrible brightness of insanity, paralysed 
his voice. At last he managed to whisper: 

" You don't know the facts. If you are really 
Maria Rabucca's son. . . Ah! " He screamed as 
Luke moved the hand holding the revolver. " If 
you are her son, she must have told you that it was 
her fault ... we separated." He broke off 
abruptly, realising that in his fright and confusion 
he had admitted the vital issue. " I am, however, 
quite willing to do something for you if you give 
me the necessary proofs. It does not follow that 
because you are her son, you are mine. I only 
knew her a very short time " 
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" Beastl " exclaimed Luke. " You mean to 
sinuate that she was a wanton. That is what yoJ 
throw back after twenty-five years at the woman 
who loved you! It does follow, sir, as the night 
the day. But for your touch, she is as she was 
when she sat in my grandfather's house waiting 
for the sign of destiny." 

" She is alive still? " said Otway eagerly. " Ask 
her, then, if it is not true that she was the cause of 
my not going back to her. Ask her if it is not 
true that I was entirely ignorant . . . about the 
child, I swear that it is true, and that she will tell 
you so." 

Luke sat down at the end of his bed. There 
was a horrible emptiness in his mind. From it 
rushed scattered fragments of sentences in Alger- 
non's diary, as people might run out of a room 
when one opens the door, before one can identify 
them or make sure that they have been there. He 
had a vague idea that Otway's words did not tally 
with Algernon's report of hers; but he could not 
put his hand on the difference, and he shrank fi 
the effort of searching for it. 

" It may be true," he said. " I do not know. 
But you have more to answer for than my mother's 
suffering and humiliation. You have my life to 
answer for. To gratify pleasure you created me, 
without a thought as to what my life would be. I 
hate the existence that you have forced upon me. 
I am so made that I can never escape from pain; 
I have a distorted mind; nothing in the world de- 
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lights me. You screamed just now like a child 
at the thought of death. I long for it and for an- 
nihilation. Take this and kill me." 

He pressed the revolver into Otway's hand. 

" But I don't want to kill you! " He tried, as 
he spoke, to seize the revolver, but in a gingerly 
way for fear of its going off. " The consequences 
of shooting a man through the head are very seri- 
ous; even if I did, you would do well to remember 
them." Again he tried to strengthen his grasp on 
the pistol. 

" You gave me life. Take it away. You need 
suffer no consequences. If you put the revolver 
in my hand when you have done it, no one will 
suspect that it was not suicide." 

" If you are so wicked and foolish as to wish to 
kill yourself — do it," said Otway, whose courage 
was rising with every sign of weakness Luke dis- 
played. " It is evident without proof whose son 
you are. Maria was always as mad as a hatter." 

" Mad! was she? " cried Luke, wresting away the 
revolver. " God bless the mad then, and to hell 
with the sane like you ! " 

Click! the revolver was cocked, but at that mo- 
ment someone outside knocked loudly on the door. 
Otway leapt from the chair. The first bullet 
splashed into the wall a second later, just above 
where his head' had been. By this time he had 
seized the key of the door, which was lying on the 
writing-table. It had been easy to Luke to fire 
the first shot, while still infuriated at the coarse 
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levity with which Otway had called his mother 
mad. Over the second he hesitated, and though 
Otway fumbled in getting the key into the lock, 
he had turned it before another bullet whizzed past 
his ear, and lodged in the painted cheek of Sir 
Michael Bigod, the astrologer. 

" What the devil do you mean by this pistol prac- 
tice. Grey? " said Savile, rushing in. Sir Gilbert 
caught him by the arm on the threshold. 

" Come outside with me a moment, Mr. Savile," 
he whispered. " Something very distressing has 
just happened. Mr. Grey attempted to shoot him- 
self. I came up here to see a picture of mine in 
his possession. We were talking ... he seemed 
perfectly natural. Suddenly he took out a re^ 
volver and " 

" Are you hurt? " cried Savile, trying to push 
past Sir Gilbert towards Grey, who was sitting at 
the foot of his bed. 

" No, no! he is all right,'' said Sir Gilbert eagerly. 
" The bullet lodged in that picture. You heard 
the shot? " 

" I heard two shots," said Savile brusquely. Ot- 
way's manner inspired him with mistrust; impa- 
tiently he shook himself free, and went up to the 
bed. The revolver was still in Grey's hand. Sa- 
vile took it away from him and carefully unloaded 
it. Luke was staring at the door in a strange, 
dazed way, and made no answer when his friend 
whispered, " Did you? " But when Savile had dis- 
covered the direction of the other bullet, he was 
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more incredulous than ever of the tale of suicide. 
His quick eye, too, caught sight of the rapiers ly- 
ing on the bed. 

*' Can I help you to find your room, Sir Gil- 
bert? " he asked frigidly. " These stairs are rather 
awkward at night." He went downstairs, followed 
by Otway, who was breathing hard, and shaking in 
every limb. • 

" It has been a great shock to me," he said, by 
way of explanation. " My heart is weak. . . It 
is strange; when I first saw Mr. Grey to-night, I 
wondered if he was — ^well, if he was quite like other 
people." 

" He is not," said Savile dryly. " This is your 
room, Sir Gilbert. You will, I hope, not say any- 
thing about this affair for the present? " As he 
switched on the light, he noticed that Otway's face 
was livid, and that his eyes protruded. 

" Can I get you some brandy? " he asked. 
" You seem a bit done." 

" I have some, thank you," said Otway faintly. 
" I often have these attacks. I shall soon be 
better." 

" Well, that bell rings into your servant's room, 
if you should feel worse." He went to the door, 
and, turning round as he opened it, said, " Would 
you mind promising me your silence? " 

" Oh, certainly, certainly. I should be sorry to 
mention anything so painful. But Mr. Grey 
should be taken to a mind specialist at once. He 
should indeed," 
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Savile said good-night and shut the door with a I 
sense of relief. He had never noticed until to- | 
night that Otway was ill-bred. . . He ran quickly- 
down the green passage, upstairs, downstairs, until 
he came to the turret stairs again. In Sir Michael's j 
room nothing had changed. Grey was sitting in 
exactly the same position, with the same immova- i 
ble eyes. 

" You go to bed," said Savile roughly. " You I 
are not fit to be up." He made up the fire and 
blew out some of the candles. But Luke did not ] 
move. 

" Come, old boy." He spoke more gently this 
time. That strange quiet frightened him a little. 
" Get into bed, and then tell me all about it; or 
don't tell me, as you like," 

There was a light knock at the door; Savile went 
and opened it. His face grew dark when he saw 
Ella standing outside, wrapped in a green kimono 
embroidered with gold, her pretty, artificially 
bright hair hanging over her shoulders. She had 
been sitting in her room ever since Luke had left 
it, in an agony of hope that he would return, and 
fear that he would not. She dared not follow him 
at first, for fear of meeting someone on the way; 
but when it struck two, and an unbroken quiet 
reigned in the house, she had stolen out of her 
room, determined to find out why he had left her 
without a word. That interrupted embrace had 
stung her into imprudence. And she knew 
with Luke her power lay in her presence alone. 
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Well, Ella? " said her brother, coming outside 
and shutting the door. 

" Oh, I only came up to put something in 
his room for a headache, Richard," she said 
lamely. " He seemed so ill when he said good- 
night to me. I did not know that he had gone to 
bed." 

" I see. Shall I take the stuflf? " 

" Oh, no! I would rather he did not know " 

Savile smiled sarcastically. He was well aware 
that no headache remedy was concealed in the folds 
of that Japanese wrapper. When she had gone, 
he sat by the fire thinking it over while Grey un- 
dressed. When he was in bed Savile came over 
and said bluntly: " Did you know my sister was 
coming to your room? " 

" No." 

" I am sorry. Another question, which I should 
not ask if I did not know you so well. . There isn't 
anything between you and her, Grey? " 

" No." 

Although he spoke indifferently, Savile knew 
that he spoke the truth, 

" I must go on with my questions. Why did 
you bring those rapiers here, and a revolver? " 

" I thought that I might want them." 

" Do you realise what a serious business it is if 
you brought them to kill someone? Sir Gilbert 
Jied when he said you had tried to commit suicide. 
You were taking pot shots at him ! Tell me why, 
Luke. I will keep your secret," 
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" He is my father; and I have a grudge againsti 
him." 

Savile started. 

" Yes, it is true. I am only what in the neigh-^ 
faourhood of Staple Inn they call ' a bioomin' bars- 
tard.' I don't care about that. I do care that 
the man degraded and deceived my mother. Im- 
agine her! She was like Cecilia, only more beauti- 
ful. She had the finest blood and the greatest 
prospects of any woman in Italy. For him she 
left it all. . . Look at her picture on the table 
there; oh, look at it, and wonder how the brute 
dared! I did not know until after Algernon Grey's 
death. Since then I have not had it out of my 
mind an hour. My grandfather or my uncle 
should have whipped him. It is unbearable that 
he should sneak into the grave, and that my 
mother, alive or dead, should think that fate had 
never exacted anything from him in return for the 
theft of her body and soul. You know how Ba- 
con's Essay on Revenge begins? ' Revenge is a 
kind of wild justice,' I have dreamt of that sen- 
tence until I have seen it in the air. Wild justice 
is a red-leaved plant with a flower like a passion- 
flower; it never bears any fruit. But it grows like 
a weed, and devours everything in the same soil. 
TTiere is nothing left of my mind. It is a garden 
ever which wild justice runs rampant, there is not 
even a trace of the things which once grew there, 
and promised to have a precious bloom. I waaj 
baulked to-night. Something broke in me at thei 
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moment. I began to doubt and hesitate — ^to plan 
a more exquisite revenge. He should kill me! It 
was an inspiration. By that he should be hurled 
from his immunity, and he should make me repara- 
tion for the hour in which he made me. Some- 
thing broke in me. Suddenly my head, which 
usually climbs — no ascent too giddy for it — ^fell 
headlong on to a flat waste. Round it were dead 
things, clammy things, lying on their ill-defined 
backs, turning up white loathsome bellies towards 
me! How could one fire steadily when one's head 
was in such awful company? " 

Thank God you did not,'' said Savile earnestly. 

Dear old boy, don't deceive yourself! Revenge 
is always far in excess of justice, and you would be 
doing your mother no good by taking his life. 
You say of her * alive or dead.' If she is alive, 
what misery you would have added to her misery, 
by being arrested as a parricide! I must use the 
word. Don't think that you can decide offhand 
that he has never met with punishment. I believe 
in the reaping of what we have sown, and that some 
of us who appear happy and prosperous and suc- 
cessful are in hell. But even if it is not so, what 
reckless folly on your part to throw away your life 
for the sake of a sentiment! Do you realise the 
value of it? You have everything before ypu." 

" You speak half-heartedly. You know what I 
have before me." 

" I swear I don't — ^at least, not if you overcome 
this," said Savile in some confusion. It occurred 
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to him, how at dinner, before he had known any- 
thing definite, he had watched Luke among those 
triflers, triflers who had achieved, and were fooling 
as a pastime, and triflers who had not done and 
never would do anything, and were fooling as a 
profession — ^he had watched him, and had been op- 
pressed by a sense that he was marked, as trees are 
marked, for cutting down. He was irritated at the 
recollection and the idle superstitiousness of it. 
" If you are such a confounded ass as to let this 
take possession of you," he said angrily, " why, of 
course, there is an end to everything. I can't be- 
lieve it ! You ! who only a few weeks ago were full 
of confidence about your book. . . Do you re- 
member, I tried to make you come to some foolish 
play? ' It does not matter for once,' I said, when 
you told me you were busy. * Every minute mat- 
ters to me,' you answered. * I am serving the ap- 
prenticeship to my future.' I used to chaflf you 
about your masterpiece. Don't I wish now that 
I could see in you some of that earnestness at which 
I used to laugh! * This is not a masterpiece,' you 
used to say, * but I shall one day write one. / kfiow 
that I shall be among the great thinkers after my 
death. This is only an out-rider, a messenger sent 
before the forces which my life will gather.' You 
remember saying that? I never forget it, because 
you inspired me, an apostle of mediocrity, to be- 
lieve in you. It was so quietly said! It was not 
in the least vain. Surely you still want to live and 
grow strong for that! '' 
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" I have forgotten it." 

" Only for the time in this mad nonsense. I 
wish you had told me at first. I might have 
knocked it out of you. I have been such a cursed 
fool— every time I have seen you since you came 
back from that funeral I have noticed something 
wrong; but I thought it would be meddlesome to 
ask you what, and so I let things drift, believing you 
would soon be all right. It is awful to think of 
your having brooded over this day after day, until 
it has become almost a religion. Promise me not 
to think of Sir Gilbert. For God's sake, don't re- 
peat to-night's business. If you could see the utter 
folly of it . . You must be out of your mind." 

Luke sat up in bed and smiled dangerously. 
" You have put it wrong. My mind is out of me. 
It is not diseased or injured, but it is far off. The 
hour grows rarer when it comes back and floats in 
the air just above me. It looks then like a butter- 
fly .. . to-night when I am asleep you might 
catch it for me, but I am afraid not . . . without 
a net." 

" Lie down," said Savile. " 1 can't understand 
you, and I don't like that face. Would you not 
care, Grey, about bringing misery on ... on 
Countess Cecilia? " 

" Cecilia! Oh, yes. It would be a pity to make 
her miserable, but I fancy it would not last. . . 
Cecilia, you know, is not like my mother. She 
could not suffer for a lifetime, though she would, 
and terribly, for an hour." 
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I am glad of that/' said Savile, half to himself. 
If I could help it, she should not — for an hour." 
He was sorry when the words had passed his 
lips, thinking that he had betrayed himself, but 
Luke showed no sig^ of having heard. It was dif- 
ficult to tell whether he was awake or asleep; his 
breathing was soft and low, his eyelids, free from 
lines and puckers, fluttered no more than if they 
had been made of marble. Once Savile rose to go, 
but he could not move towards the door, fearing to 
wake him, and he remained for a time motionless, 
staring down at the quiet face on the pillow. Pro- 
test, as he might with his everyday self, against 
the folly of it, another part of him, more seldom 
used, told him that the face was changed. A soft, 
unmeaning smile flickered about the lips. It, too, 
might have been carved by a sculptor. 

The hours passed slowly; the candle flared in 
its socket, and went out, leaving the room in the 
grey obscurity which precedes a summer dawn. 
Savile fell asleep at last from fatigue, but not for 
long. He was awakened by a sound like chant- 
ing, and, starting up, stiff and aching, he saw that 
the bed was empty, and that Luke was sitting in 
the window-seat at the far end of the room, talking 
to himself in a slow, monotonous voice. Outside 
there was a mist, but not a cheerless one, for be- 
hind it rose the music of many nests, and in the 
east its flush told of its conquest by the sun. In 
other days Savile remembered the scene, and that 
it had struck chill upon him, although the succeed- 
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ing hours had made him forget it, for they passed 
in such ordinary fashion that they made the night 
before seem a nightmare. At breakfast Sir Gilbert 
did not appear, but no more did half-a-dozen other 
guests at Rinster, and it caused no remark. Ella 
took a party to church, and Savile went for a walk 
over the moors with Grey. Seeing him in the sun- 
shine, bright and eager, delighting in the intense 
heat which made the fires of the day before a 
dream, Savile wondered if it were possible that 
there had been death in that hand. At luncheon 
a sea of chatter rolled over the events of the preced- 
ing night. Looking round the party, who would 
have guessed that one among them had been near 
death, and another near insanity; that the heart 
of one woman present was devoured by a passion 
whose hunger was only increased by what it fed 
upon — ^she looked childishly pleased, gay, incapa- 
ble of harbouring such an ugly visitor! Who 
would have guessed that Sir Gilbert Otway was 
convulsed by mingled mortification and terror 
every time his eyes fell on Luke Grey: he only 
looked yellowish as if from a liver attack! Who 
would have guessed that Richard Savile had the 
master key to all these unguessable things, that he 
held proofs that Otway was a scoundrel, and Grey 
guilty of an attempted murder; and Ella an un- 
faithful wife! He looked placid and good-tem- 
pered, and talked to all three of them as though 
he had not known. . . Yet the whole day seemed 
to him a masque in which he and the others were 
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treading a measure. All of them, passing throui 

the day in this pageant of amusement, were mas- 
queraders. If such a thing were true of Otway — 
the benefactor of the poor, the affectionate hus- 
band, the devoted father. " the most kind-hearted 
of men," as Savile had often heard him called, why 
should not every other man at Rinster hold a fel- 
low to it within his soul? If in the masque he 
could hear Grey ceremoniously discussing the 
probability of a portrait in the dining-room being 
a Vandyck, with his father whom the night before 
he had shot at, what other relationships might 
there not be between the men and women talking 
amiably to each other over a pate — what might not 
have taken place between them? If Ella, whom 
Chandos beheved in as he would have beheved in 
God, poor fellow, if he had been brought up on the 
Bible — watching unmoved ail her follies and indis- 
cretions, trusting her in perilous situations — if Ella 
could tempt a mere boy . . . why should any 
woman at that table be virtuous? If Luke Grey, 
who on the moors had run half a mile after 
wounded blackcock that he might break its nei 
and put it out of its misery, could attack a defence- 
less old man, and deliberately seek to kill him, why 
should not Level hide somewhere the mind of an 
assassin! Why indeed should not ail these things 
be, thought Savile, the optimist, as he 
the masqueraders towards the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' \ A 7ILL you come to the opera to-night, Grey?" 

V V said Savile a week later. " I bought two 
stalls this afternoon. It is ' Tristan and Isolde.* " 

" I hate opera. If you judge it as music, it is vul- 
gar. If you judge it as drama, it is ridiculous." 

" I say ! isn't this rather a change? It was * Tris- 
tan and Isolde ' that you played to me that night at 
my sister's. . . I mean the night I found out you 
could play." 

" Someone ought to have kicked me for doing 
such a thing. Yes, I know I have changed. 
Wagner seems to me now the most intolerable im- 
postor who ever palmed off mock-heroics and mock- 
sublimity on a foolish world. I admire him as a 
magnificent charlatan. As ^xlythmg else, I despise 
him." 

So you won't come? " 

Yes, I will — if only to prove to myself that I 
have done with being enslaved by him for ever." 

" I hope you will enjoy it in a less gloomy way 
than that," said Savile. He began to laugh, but 
suddenly the expression of Grey's face reminded him 
of Rinster, and he stopped abruptly. There had 
been a change for the worse in his friend since that 
hateful visit To Savile's surprise he had been in 
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wild spirits during the last hours, and had \ 
up in a burst of brilliancy, increasing his a 
ness to Ella by winning an acknowledgment of it 
from her friends. Once back in London a reaction 
had set in; the fierce blaze of riot in which Savile 
had wondered at him with the rest, but disliked him 
for the first time in their acquaintance, had gone 
out, and a colourless apathy had taken its place. 
The motive power in the man, which had once 
seemed strong enough to drive a dozen lives, was.— 
broken. Day after day he sat idle in his rooms, am 
only went out when Savile came and roused him 
One of the most pathetic signs of his condition was* 
his handwriting. It had been bold and firm, 
curves distinguished by a fluent grace rarely seen, 
except in the writing of a painter, but at the same 
time it was the small restrained hand of a scholar. 
Now it was large and sprawling, its lines trembled, 
and the words ran crooked down the page. 

" Tristan and Isolde," with a great singer, oni 
Madame Elna, hitherto unknown in England, dre\ 
a brilliant house that night. In a box near the 
stage, on the pit tier, Savile saw Cecilia. Luke saw 
her too, and into his mind there rushed a crowd of 
disordered thoughts, falling over each other 
roughly, indignant at their long exile. He remem- 
bered the brief dream of earthly happiness which 
she had inspired, how for a time she had revived the 
ambition which had received its first dangerous 
wound at Lingwarden on the day of Algernon 
Grey's death, how for her he had determined to at- 
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tain, to achieve, and to win a right to cross the 
threshold of that world where she flourished, and 
his birth barred to him. He looked at her as the 
first notes of the prelude sighed through the house, 
and wondered if she remembered their last meeting. 
The sentimental melody rose, throbbed, exulted, 
sang of the love which destiny sweeps into the arms 
of death; and still he looked at Cecilia, searching 
her face for a memory that they had felt such a 
passion, knowing that she did not wish, as he 
wished, that they had died. Ah, to have died— • 
when love and death were the same thing, when his 
lips were clear of offence — ^to have died before that 
last night at Rinster. . . 

Cecilia was sitting as far as she could from the 
other occupants of the box — her aunt, Lady Culver- 
well, George Culverwell, and Ottavio Sfondli. 
Her face was sad enough, though she had thrown a 
cloak of proud disdain over the sadness, to hide it 
from the curious gossips who were ready enough to 
insinuate that her engagement was not all that 
could be wished, as people say when they mean that 
it is exactly what they wish. Her dislike of Ottavio 
increased every day, and when she thought of Luke, 
she hated him more. She shivered as she caught 
sight of the pale, despairing face in the stalls. She 
had been relieved not to hear from Luke, nor see 
him; though sometimes, inconsistently, her heart 
ached at the construction to be put upon his silence 
— ^that he accepted the division of their lives without 
a protest, and meant to relinquish her with fortitude. 
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She should have been grateful for this, because J 
helped her to bear the thought of her marriage v 
Ottavio, but poor Cecilia never had the feelin 
which were the logical outcome of her actions. 

The curtain went up slowly, and the sailor's 
plaintive song was heard from the mast. Isolde 
lay on a couch, plunged, as it seemed, in dreams of 
destiny. Luke forgot his contempt of opera, his re- 
bellion against Wagner, and gazed at the motion- 
less figure of the Irish magician and brewer of 
potions. She was different indeed from the usual 
Isolde of the operatic stage. She did not wear the 
gigantic golden wig, nor yet the Amazon Queen's 
crown, without which the ordinary singer seems in- 
capable of realising the Wagnerian tradition. On 
her dark head there rested a small, roughly-made 
coronet of turquoises. In itself this was an inspira- 
tion, for the colour of the stones conjured up the S' 
over which she was being borne to her doom. Hq 
attitude! Was it only to him that it spoke of i 
tolerable pain ? She sprang up now and faced hie 

" Wer wagt mich zu hohnen ! " 

" God! " cried Luke under his breath. He 1 
recognised her. The assaults of the irresistible a 
omnipotent besieger on the fort of her beauty were 
hardly disguised by paint and powder, but what 
virgin citadel ever looked so splendid as thl^ 
through whose streets the hostile forces of time h 
tramped unpityingly? They had not spared 
voice altogether, and now and then it showed signs 
of wear. Her singing was intellectual and mu- 
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sicianly, yet it had no suspicion of more style than 
spirit As for her dramatic gifts, Algernon Grey 
had spoken the truth when he had said that he had 
not the wit to describe them. They belonged to the 
rare things of the world, at which men have eyes to 
wonder, but lack tongues to praise. They tri- 
umphed over the artificiality of opera, and changed 
its impossible scheme into the possible, through their 
power. 

At the end of the act, when she came on to the 
stage with the great Tristan of the evening, to bow 
her acknowledgment of the frenzied clapping and 
cheering, it might have been observed that for such 
work as this, a heavy price is paid. There were 
some who were ready to criticise her languid move- 
ment of the head, her slight mechanical smile of re- 
sponse to the applause, as affectation; but the real 
observer must have seen that in her own person she 
was not really alive, and that the magnificence of 
her reception did not reach her. The living fire 
which had burnt in her impersonation of Isolde was 
extinguished now that she stood before the audience 
as Madame Elna. She was a pale, weary-eyed 
woman, to whom success meant nothing at all. 
That indifference which her excited admirers con- 
demned was not an indifference of manner, but an 
indifference of soul. 

Her son understood something of this, and his 
heart ached for that dull inattention to the gift of 
earthly fame. He glanced at Cecilia when, for the 
sixth and last time, the curtain was raised. She 



was talking gaily to Culverwell, and acknon' 
ing salutes from other men in the gangway; it was' 
impossible not to see her likeness to Elna. impos- 
sible also not to recognise that the intense vivacity 
which lit up her beauty, and made it glance and 
change like a fiery opal, separated them more than 
years. Cecilia was a lamp alight; Elna, when shi 
was not acting, a lamp put out. When Savile pi 
posed that they should go and speak to Cecilia, Li 
answered bitterly that his was not the kind of rela-' 
tionship it is desirable to recognise in public. But he 
was not thinking of that. He was thinking of the 
agony of soul in solitude which the far-off courtesy 
of the singer to the public symbolised. He was 
comparing Cecilia's life with hers. He almost 
hated Cecilia's untired beauty, her superb clothi 
her jewels, her smiles and civilities. He cried 
himself that she was dull of soul, and had not recoj 
nised his mother. But he did her wrong. Cedli) 
from the first had experienced an odd sense 
familiarity with Isolde's face. But so changed was 
it from her recollection of her aunt's face that she 
had not established their identity quickly. It was 
not until Lady Culverwell whispered that Elna had. 
a look of her (" The same hair, my dear, or is it 
wig? You never can tell with these people "), tl 
she had been certain, and a sickness had come over 
her at what time can do. . . It was this which 
made her more effusive than usual to those rouni 
her. when at last that face was hidden from vi« 
She felt that had she been silent a minute, and 
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lowed herself to think, she would have sobbed. 
And all the time she was conscious of the contemptu* 
ous antagonism in Luke's eyes. Ah, to be by his 
side and whisper that he was wrong and that she 
understood — ^to recapture for a minute his burning 
love, to hear his voice declare again : *' To me you 
never can be old." • 

In the middle of the second act her father came 
into the box. She saw him start perceptibly, as he 
looked at the stage, and he took up his sister-in-law's 
glasses with less elaborate apology than was char- 
acteristic. 

" I say, and so does Ottavio," began Lady Cul- 
verwell, " that she is like Cecilia." 

" I don't see it," said the count coldly. " Does 
this duet last for ever? It may be my want of 
musical education, but I confess to finding it 
tedious." 

" Even with such ah Isolde ! " said Cecilia, in a 
low voice. 

" She's a great deal too old for the part," Ottavio 
drawled. 

" Not so old as I am for mine, Ottavio," she said, 
so that her father could hear; and she flushed to 
think that Maria, whom she remembered as adored 
and admired by everyone, could be spoken of in this 
slighting way. It was horrible. And she was still 
so beautiful, although her beauty was of the pain- 
ful kind which only those who have thought deeply 
can recognise as beauty at all. 

Rabucca had known Maria at once^ Ht had thi^ 
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to help him : he was aware that she had gone on the I 
stage. What he had not known was that she was ' 
still alive. On the old count's death he had written 
her a cold, insolent letter, saying that he felt bound 
to renew the offer of an allowance made by his 
father. It was to escape from any dealing with 
him, to escape further insult from him, that Maria 
had renounced her first name of Carducci; and her 
brother, finding that she made no application for the 
money, and not crediting her with the talent which 
made her able to do without it, presumed her death. 
It was a shock to him to see her to-night, not be- 
cause he felt any remorse or doubt that he had acted 
rightly, but because be was mortified that this dis- 
graceful episode should have raised its head again. 
As he came into the opera-house he had heard sev- 
eral people talking of Otway as the new president of 
the Royal Academy. It was impossible to turn a 
deaf ear, A fear came on him that, with the new 
publicity of both their lives, the story would leak 
out. He looked at the stage in disgust and anger. , 
The blood of his family was in her veins, and here ■ 
she was, a motley to the view. . . The blood of the j 
Rabucca was in her veins, and she was not ashamed 
to lie in the arms of a common singer before the 
world. He argued that she could not act like that 
if she had kept straight since. Of course she had !; 
not I The reahsm of the scene struck him as in-; 
decent. 

In another part of the house Maria had been I 
recognised by yet another person, the new presi- 
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dent of the Royal Academy. The election of Sir 
Gilbert Otway to the foremost official position in 
his art had only been made that afternoon ; but out- 
side, the placards of the evening papers displayed 
the headline " New President of the Academy," and 
inside nmiour had spread the news through the 
opera-house. In the excitement of the election Ot- 
way had almost forgotten his meeting with Luke 
Grey. To-night, when he joined his wife and 
daughter at the opera, and recognised in Madame 
Elna the woman who, in spite of his swift desertion 
and swifter forgetfulness, had provoked the one 
passion of his life, his past stirred within him, and 
laid cruel, restless hands upon his triumphant pres- 
ent. There was poison in the laurels with which 
his head was crowned. Why had she come back 
from the dead ? He glanced at his wife, now very 
stout and portly, at her happy, comfortable face with 
its limited expression, and then at that shadowy 
figure in the garden, which had more the appearance 
of blasted youth than middle age. For a minute 
he thought of her tenderly and regretfully. Of 
course she had forgotten him long ago. . . He 
grew sentimental over the idea of meeting her again. 
Then suddenly during King Mark's monologue he 
saw a pale face uplifted from the dark mass of 
heads in the stalls, and remembered that she had a 
son. 

At the end of the second act Luke left Savile 
abruptly, not saying whether he should return. As 
he pushed his way out of the stalls he heard Elna's 
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name on everyone's lips. . Some were criticiMng h( 
method, others her voice. One woman said tl 
Isolde ought not to have dark hair — it was Br; 
gane who always had dark hair! — another foi 
fault with her dress. It was for these people, 
thought her son, that she had sung from her soul I 
It was to these blind bodies that she had shown a 
rare and exquisite treasure of the spirit. They dis- 
cussed her as people might a precious stone in an 
unfamiliar setting, ignoring the vital quality of its 
preciousness, in concern as to the appropriateness of 
the way it is set. Every kind of criticism of detail 
fell upon his ear, but not one word of recognition 
the whole. The fringe of a thing is easier to torn 
than its heart. 

At the stage-door he was told that it was impos- 
sible to see Madame Elna, but five shillings to the 
doorkeeper diminished the impossibility. He wrote 
on a scrap of paper, " L, Grey begs you to see him," 
and the man sent it up at once. After a delay of 
some few minutes, which seemed longer than two 
acts of " Tristan," a boy came back and showed him 
up some ill-lit, dirty stairs. Pointing to a door on 
the left, he ran down again. From below came the 
sound of hurrying footsteps and the muttered curses 
and jests of the carpenters as they changed the 
scene, but behind this door there was a profound 
silence. Luke was beginning to doubt that she was 
there at all, when an old woman came out with the 
air of looking for someone. She had white hair, 
a swarthy face, and black eyes. By their hard im- 
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passiveness he guessed that it was Teresa, but she 
had given up the dress of the Montegorgo peasants. 

" You are not Mr. Grey? " she asked doubtfully, 
looking at Luke 

" Yes, I am. I sent up a message to Madame 
Elna just now." 

" But there is mistake," the woman said in a 
puzzled voice. " It was Mr. Algernon Grey ^" 

"Quick, Teresa," said a voice from within in 
Italian. " I have only a minute; don't waste 
time." 

The voice thrilled him. He ran past Teresa into 
the room. 

It was an ugly little place, filled to overflowing 
with clothes, looking-glasses, bottles, and paints— 
a t3rpical dressing-room. The only beautiful thing 
in it was the piece of old Spanish silk thrown over 
the sofa, on which the singer lay with her face to 
the wall. 

" I would rather not look at you for a minute," 
she said in English. " You must expect to sec me 
changed after all these years." 

He stopped in the middle of the room, under- 
standing now that it was Algernon whom she ex- 
pected to see when she turned round. 

" Foolish, isn't it ? " she murmured. " It is ex- 
traordinary how one minds — ^being changed. I 
heard once that you were very ill; in Paris some- 
one told me that you would never walk again. I 
am glad it wasn't true ... for you could never 
have endured being in one place for long. . . But 
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why do you say nothing? Ah, who is it? Who \ 
has come in here? " 

Luke dropped on his knees by her side. " For- 
give me," he said humbly. " I am afraid I have 1 
startled you." She sat up on the couch, and her 
dark hair fell wildly on each side of her face. 
There was no longer sunshine in her blood, as there 
had been in her youth, and a deathly pallor was I 
spread over the skin which had once glowed like 1 
translucent gold. He noticed, as her startled eyes 
met his, that they were Cecilia's eyes, only more 
restless than hers, and their lids were heavy and 
purple in colour. Her forehead was deeply lined. 
He thought of Algernon Grey's " diadem of mel- 
ancholy," and how heavily it had pressed upon that 
brow. 

" Forgive me," he said again, dragging himself | 
nearer her on his knees. " I could not wait to warn J 
you. I am ... I am Luca." He laid his head ] 
upon her breast as he whispered his name, and now ] 
he felt her fingers rest half timidly on his hair. She ] 
did not speak, and soon he realised that she was I 
crying. In the silence he heard the tears drop thick ' 
and fast upon his head. He moved his position 
slightly and kissed her neck. Again he kissed it, 
and then her breast, which seemed to cover all the 
sorrow of the world. And still she wept. At the J 
moment she had cried. "Ah, who is it?" she had] 
recogni2ed him; when her voice had said, "Whol 
has come in here? " her eyes held no question. HeJ 
knew it and contrasted her swift instinct with hisi 
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father's slow sense, that meeting at Rinster with 
this meeting. And still she wept. He thought of 
the bright and burning Isolde whom he had seen just 
now in the garden, the Isolde in whose enchanted 
senses the sounds of the chase had been magically 
transformed into the voices of love, the huntsman's 
horn into the sob of the wind, the baying of the 
hounds into the rustle of leaves, the Isolde whose 
passion seemed to strain against the enclosing sides 
of the frail case of humanity, until it was near crack- 
ing and opening for the confined spirit the vasty 
road to death. This was not that Isolde! These 
horrible silent tears! His excited brain imagined 
that with each one a drop of her life fell upon his 
hair. 

" Are you happy? " 

Her words only just passed out of silence. He 
raised his head and looked at her. Her eyes were 
closed, but her lids trembled like two transparent 
leaves on which every vein shows clearly. 

"Tell me." He noticed a slight hoarseness in 
her voice, as if some hand were at her throat. He 
struggled to answer that he was happy, but the 
words died unspoken. 

" Tell me." She raised herself and put her hands 
on his shoulder, sweeping his face with her dark 
eyes, which how that they were wet with tears re- 
minded him of mysterious stones glancing in watery 
depths. She sank back again. 

" You need not tell me." 

" Does it hurt you ? " He forced his tongue into 
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Italian. English was hateful to him in the pres- I 
ence of the soul which Otway had killed. " Yet it! 
is that which makes me understand what you I 
have lived. For the first time someone under- ( 
stands." 

She smiled at him then, A phantom of heri 
young gaiety stood up in her eyes. " You are very i 
handsome when you look like that," she said. 
" Tell me what you do, and why you are not a priest, 
as I expected. Algernon broke his promise, I sup- , 
pose? " 

" No, it is my fault, not his." 

" I have been so confident about it since I knew 
that you must be a man. In church I have looked 
at the priests, hoping that you might be among them. 
I have dreamt of you before the altar." 

There was a sudden outburst of noise on the I 
stairs as she spoke, and Teresa and a dresser camel 
into the room. " Would you care to hear the end 4 
of the act from the wing? I feel so nervous to- T 
night — as if there were no strength in me. Yes, I 
yes, Teresa, I shall be ready. Help me to get up, t 
will you? " 

His arms trembled as he raised her, and felt how 
strangely light she was. and how cold! As the 
women straightened her draperies and threw a dark 
mantle round her, he noticed that she put out her 
hand to the wall to steady herself, as if she were 
hardly able to stand alone. He guessed that she 
must be very ili, gradually sinking out of a Ii£< 
which had no power to hold her; and as they sto< 
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in the wing together, he too became nervous, believ- 
ing that she would fail. 

" Listen to that ! " she said as Tristan got up from 
his bed of death, and, calling on her, tore the ban- 
dage from his woimd and excited his blood to flow 
out and dye the world. " I believe that ho one has 
ever simg like this man before, nor ever will again. 
I should have been happy had I got as near it as a 
woman can before I died. But I shall not. I am 
going on now to die ! " 

The weariness and fatigue which had struck him 
painfully upstairs in her dressing room vanished as 
she spoke of De Ribes. The shadowy hand of decay 
which he had in imagination seen steal life from her 
waxen cheek dropped now as if in shame, and for 
the moment restored its spoil. The thought flashed 
across him that perhaps she loved the man, this fine 
Slav, whom she praised with such passion in her 
voice. He was ashamed of the thought when she 
threw herself on the dying Tristan. In every move- 
ment there was something supernatural; again she 
was that Isolde, the witch of Ireland, who by her 
spells had barred the hero's road to glory, and 
tempted him to betrayal of his lord — ^that Isolde 
who was going to expiate her crime and exalt her 
passion by following him to death. 

" I am going on how to die! " She had spoken 
in jest, but the words came back to him with a tragic 
meaning, as the curtain fell abruptly at a sign from 
the prompter. Her voice had trembled into nothing 
more than an indistinct sound in her throat, while 
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the last bars of her part were still unsung. Of tl 
he was certain, and he could get no further than the^ 
certainty. Icy fetters chained him to the spot where 
she had left him. When he tried to ask the people 
hurrying- past him what had happened, icy fingers 
clutched his throat, The awful cold with which 
he shivered made him think of the fields of ice to 
which damned souls are chained in hell, , . 

He forgot why he stood there, forgot everything 
but that he could not be so cold if he were not dying. 
In that moment he reviewed his Hfe and its achieve- 
ment. He had been twenty-six years in the world, 
but he could not remember that he had ever done 
anything. His verses were fragments, the occa- 
sional efforts of one whose chief interest lay in an- 
other direction; his philosophy, which had tempted 
him away from the moody fantasies of the poet, was 
elementary; his musical power was untrained, and 
his composition abortive, things at which a mui 
cian must laugh as lunacy. To die ineffectual, 
productive, to die without creating, to die withouftl 
plunging into action, to die with a hundred power- 
ful dreams unfulfilled, to die thinking of them 
stranded for ever on the shores of Lethe without 
name. . . 

" You had better move away from here, sir, 
you'll get a knock on the head." A burly staj 
carpenter stood before him. 

" You must come from Somerset 1 " 

" Quite right, and I wish I had stayed there,' 
swered the man with a touch of sadness. " Wl 
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do you want to go, sir? If you cross the stage and 
go down those steps, you will find the stage- 
door." 

Luke took a few steps towards him. A sudden 
vigour dissipated the numbness of his limbs; an 
immense living force drove out his vision of death. 
In the glooms of his mind he saw a halo; it meant 
that a light burnt there still. 

" Tell me," he said to the carpenter, who had not 
moved on to his work, wondering what was wrong 
with the gentleman. " Tell me how long is it since 
the curtain went down." 

" Five minutes, sir." 

Five minutes! His reason staggered again. 
How could five minutes represent that long age of 
cold! 

" It must be longer; you must have made a mis- 
take." 

" No, sir. I just helped to carry Madame Elna 
up to her room and came down again. You were 
standing here, sir; didn't you notice that she was 
taken ill ? Mr. de Ribes was in a terrible way about 
her, he thought that she was dead. But she came 
to all right. There's a doctor with her now. Mr. 
Donkyn — ^that's the stage-manager — ^was cursing 
before the whole lot of us, saying that her first ap- 
pearance was ruined. But I mustn't stand here 
talking. If you follow me, I'll get you off the 
stage." 

Luke gave him a shilling. " Drink," he said. 

That's the best thing to do in this horrible world." 
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He rushed across the stage without waiting 
shown the way, stumbled down steps and 
until he reached the door of Elna's room, 
men came out as he stood there; one was De Ribes, 
still in the clothes which he had worn as Tristan; 
the other he guessed to be the doctor. 

" You will send me word if she gets worse before 
morning," said De Ribes. His savage face, riddled 
with strong passions, was at this moment full of 
anxiety. He walked away without noticing Luke, 
but Luke took in everything, the bullet-shaped head, 
the cruel mouth, the soft eyes, the coarse figure 
which indulgence had robbed of grace, the rougit' 
magnificence of the man, 

■'How is she?" he asked peremptorily, as 
doctor turned to go back into the room. 

" Oh, ail right," he said carelessly. 

" Don't tell me a stupid lie like that." 

The doctor was inclined to resent this rudeness; 
then he saw something in the dark boy's face which 
changed his mind. Alan Rich was no fool. 

" I b^ your pardon," he said. " I said what 
did, because it would be a pity for a report of hi 
illness to get about. There can be no doubt, unfoi 
tunately, that she is ill. She " 

He stopped as the door opened, and Maria 
out, in a long crimson cloak, a piece of OrienJ 
black gauze, embroidered with gold, twisted 
her head. 

" Ah, you have been talking to my son. Dr. Ri( 
He will drive with me to the hotel if you don't mil 
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Do you think it necessary to come and see me again 
to-night?" 

" I am afraid I do," said Rich gravely. " Please 
do not talk more than you can help," he added, as 
he helped her into the coupe. " It is very bad for 
you." 

She smiled bitterly. " I don't think that it will 
make much difference. Come, Luca, get in." 

He followed her joyously. For the moment he 
had forgotten the past. The night had become a 
lifetime which his mother was the beginning and 
the end. Suddenly his mother's voice woke him 
from this dream. 

" Do you know everything — ^who was your father 
and ..." She broke off suddenly. 

" Remember you are not to talk." 

" I shall have to talk more, if you don't answer." 

" Yes, then," he said sullenly. 

"And you don't despise me?" 

" Despise you ! " he cried, putting his arm round 
her. " What have I said, or looked, or done, that 
you should think it possible? I have only known 
about you for a few weeks, but every thought of 
mine since has been dedicated to you with worship. 
Do you know what Algernon Grey wrote of you in 
his last letter to me? ' She was the best, as to my 
mind she was the most beautiful of women.' " 

" But Algernon may have thrown dust in your 
eyes. He may not have told my story honestly." 

" He told the truth. I have got his diary written 
when you first met him." He was angry at the sug- 
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name on everyone's lips. . Some were criticising h 
method, others her voice. One woman said thi 
Isolde ought not to have dark hair — it was Brai 
gane who always had dark hair! — another foi2i 
fault with her dress. It was for these people, " 
thought her son, that she had sung from her soul! 
It was to these blind bodies that she had shown a 
rare and exquisite treasure of the spirit. They dis- 
cussed her as people might a precious stone in an 
unfamiliar setting, ignoring the vital quality of its 
preciousness, in concern as to the appropriateness of 
the way it is set. Every kind of criticism of detail 
fell upon his ear, but not one word of rec(^nition of ■ 
the whole. The fringe of a thing is easier to toud 
than its heart. 

At the stage-door he was told that it was impos-" 
sible to see Madame Elna, but five shillings to the 
doorkeeper diminished the impossibility. He wrote 
on a scrap of paper, " L. Grey begs you to see him," 
and the man sent it up at once. After a delay of 
some few minutes, which seemed longer than two 
acts of " Tristan," a boy came back and showed him 
up some ill-lit, dirty stairs. Pointing to a door on 
the left, he ran down again. From below came the 
sound of hurrying footsteps and the muttered curses 
and jests of the carpenters as they changed the 
scene, but behind this door there was a profound 
silence. Luke was beginning to doubt that she was 
there at all, when an old woman came out with the 
air of looking for someone. She had white hair, 
a swarthy face, and black eyes. By their hard im- 
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passiveness he guessed that it was Teresa, but she 
had given up the dress of the Montegorgo peasants. 

" You are not Mr. Grey? " she asked doubtfully, 
looking at Luke. 

" Yes, I am. I sent up a message to Madame 
Elna just now." 

"But there is mistake," the woman said in a 
puzzled voice. " It was Mr. Algernon Grey ^* 

" Quick, Teresa," said a voice from within in 
Italian. " I have only a minute; don't waste 
time." 

The voice thrilled him. He ran past Teresa into 
the room. 

It was an ugly little place, filled to overflowing 
with clothes, looking-glasses, bottles, and paints — 
a typical dressing-room. The only beautiful thing 
in it was the piece of old Spanish silk thrown over 
the sofa, on which the singer lay with her face to 
the wall. 

" I would rather not look at you for a minute," 
she said in English. " You must expect to see me 
changed after all these years." 

He stopped in the middle of the room, under- 
standing now that it was Algernon whom she ex- 
pected to see when she turned round. 

" Foolish, isn't it ? " she murmured. " It is ex- 
traordinary how one minds — ^being changed. I 
heard once that you were very ill; in Paris some- 
one told me that you would never walk again. I 
am glad it wasn't true ... for you could never 
have endured being in one place for long. . . But 
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" Curse him ! " 

" Hush t he is not responsible. There was no 
measure in my love, and so I suffered immeasurably. 
I have been tempted to talk to you as if I were think- 
ing out loud. I must not do so if it makes you think 
that this anguish of mine is to be laid at his door. 
The cause of it lies deeper. Had I been another . 
woman, he would have had little, perhaps, to re-J 
preach himself with. No wrong ought to be| 
judged by its consequences." 

" When one is the consequence, it is difficult not | 
to do so," he answered roughly. 

" That is quite true," she said, raising her head 
with a mixture of pride and humility. And all her 
moral beauty, dimmed for an instant by tenderness 
towards her lover, flashed again on the heights oij 
her sou!. 

At that moment she realised the failure of her re-l 
nunciation. Had her son always been with her, he I 
could not have suffered more than now, nor could f 
his face have worn an expression more sombre and 
terrible. It had been a blunder to part with him, 
after all. She had concerned herself little with hu- 
manity, and had been too dead of soul to observe 
men; but she saw in her son's face witnesses of 
power, as well as the beauty that she had possessed 
when he was born. But both power and beauty 
were warped ; and for the warp, she believed that her 
misery during those weeks after Otway's desertion 
was responsible. Yet it was herself that she 
blamed, not Otway. Her youth had passed, but the 
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dream of her youth had not followed it into oblivida. 
Age and sorrow and loneliness had laid their hands 
on it in vain. Sometimes the days at Rome and 
Fontegioia would swallow up the present, and she 
would get up and call him as if he were in the next 
room. Every tenderness which he had shown her, 
every expression of love which he had used, were 
strung on her remembrance as on a rosary, and she 
told her beads with a devotion which only faltered 
when she thought of his having lived well satisfied 
without her all these years. The love which other 
men gave her brought her ho solace : it brought hor- 
ror when it dared to show the head of passion; yet 
the fidelity of some of these undeclared lovers might 
have taught her something had she been able to 
escape from the domination of the past. 

She saw that the resentment against Otway which 
had consumed her on the day of his son's birth, and 
died of its own frenzy, had revived in that son ; and 
she realised that the love with which he had met her 
was bound up with hatred of his father and a bitter 
mortification. In his dark face she read the despair 
of suffering which has no God for its comforter; she 
read rebellion against the world's inevitable wrong. 
The generosity of soul which Otway had paralysed, 
but could not kill, stirred in her and made her forget 
the sorrow of a lifetime, and only remember the 
heaviest of all inheritances — ^the sins of the fathers 
unto the third and fourth generation. 

" Here we are ! " she said, as the coupe drew up 
at the hotel. ''And I have said nothing that I 
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wished to say. If you are disappointed, remember! 
that for years I have hardiy spoken to anyone but 
Teresa, and ray tongue is rusty. If you would 
bring happiness into my life, darling, forget that my 
soul is sick. Forget it, and perhaps I can bring J 
happiness to you." 

He helped her out of the carriage and up the 1 
steps. The lights were turned down in the hotel, 
and in the hall sat Alan Rich waiting for his 
patient's return. He came forward hastily when i 
he saw her, but Maria motioned him back. 

" Will you come and see me to-morrow, Luca? " 

He looked at her fixedly as if he hardly undeivj 
stood the question. 

"Tell me," he said slowly in Italian, "did youl 
leave him? " 

She trembled at his voice and manner, for now 
for the first time some disorder in his mind was re- , 
vealed to her. 

" Why do you ask me? " she whispered. 

" He told me that you left him." 

It is not possible! So her soul cried. He tells 
my son this lie to shelter himself from my son's 
scorn, perhaps to awake my son's scorn of me. She 
was on the point of accusing him indignantly when 
she remembered the look in Luke's eyes as he had 
exclaimed, " Curse him ! " She loved the truth, J 
but dared not speak it. 

" He was right." 

"A lie I" Luke said in a low voice. "He dfr 
Cttved you to get pleasure out of you; he ran a 
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when he had had enough, and could not stay longer 
without damage to himself. He left you to live or 
die as it might happen, with his foul seed within 
you. . ." 

" Hush," she said sternly. " Have you never 
learnt that it is intolerable to express these things 
at all ? To say them to me is an insult." 

" I am sorry." He was sobered by her rebuke. 
" I was wrong." 

Alan Rich came forward again and murmured a 
few words of protest against her standing in the 
draughty vestibule. Luke stooped and kissed her 
hand, and walked back to Staple Inn through the 
silent streets, seeing here her slight form wrapped 
in its crimson mantle, there her sad white face in its 
ebon frame, here her broad forehead with its painful 
lines, there her transparent veins through which the 
blood flowed slowly. He could not forgive her that 
falsehood, nor himself for the vile words with which 
he had answered it. His hatred of Otway was 
strengthened by the revelation that his mother re- 
sented nothing, and blamed herself alone for her 
injured life. It seemed to double his resentment 
for her, to make moderation in the matter a ridicu- 
lous thing. Cecilia, Richard, his mother — all 
seemed in his tired mind to be against him, to be on 
the side of passive acceptance of wrong. He 
wished to mark his detestation of it at any price. 
Poor boy! the emptiest arguments now served to 
bolster up his belief in the truth and justice of his 
cause. 




AVERY short time passed, and Madame Elna's 
single appearance in London, with its tragic 
sequel, had worn itself out of memory. In 
Paris and Warsaw, Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
where her chief triumphs had been won, her sud- 
den retirement caused a genuine dismay, and Alan 
Rich was kept busy at first certifying her inability tt> 
fulfil contracts standing in her name. But " time 
has, my lord, a wallet at his back, in which he puts 
alms for oblivion," and in the case of a singer 
oblivion is luckier in finding the wallet full, and 
swifter in emptying it than in the case of an Achilles. 
There is nothing to testify to the greatness of a 
voice which has been silenced; the tradition which, 
says that it was great soon grows tired. 

This woman, however, had never had any pro- 
fessional vanity, and the little stir made by her dis- 
appearance from the world to which she had devoted 
her gifts for a quarter of a century did not wound 
her. At first she hardly missed her occupation, be- 
cause she was ill ; and she parted from Guy de Ribes 
without a pang at the thought that they would never 
sing together again. He came to see her every day 
until the English opera season closed, and he weni 
abroad. He felt the death of her voice more thatt: 
she did; he had taught it to grow, and under hll 
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eyes it had become, as Luke heard him say once, 
" une chose vraiment divine." Luke hated De 
Ribes. The man's free mariner to his mother jarred 
upon his taste ; the fact that he called her " Marie " 
and " ma petite " seemed to remove all doubt as to 
their intimate relationship, and to bring her far 
from that enskyed and sainted woman whom Al- 
gernon Grey had thought it sacrilege to kiss. 

It had become a rule for Luke to come late in the 
evening and play to her: she said that it soothed 
her and made her sleep better. The night that De 
Ribes was to leave England she neither spoke nor 
moved when Luke came in, and thinking that she 
was asleep he crept past her bed to the window at 
the far end of the room, and sat down behind the 
curtain. He might have been there about a quarter 
of an hour watching the ceaseless flow of firefly cabs 
in High Street, or gazing into the impenetrable 
darkness of Kensington Gardens, whai De Ribes 
came into the room behind Teresa. 

" I have come again to say good-bye, Marie," he 
said in that curiously rough voice, which was like 
the husk hiding the kernel of the other voice of his 
which sang. 

" Ah, good-bye, Guy," she answered without 
emotion. 

" I shall never sing with another Elna; no, riot 
even with another Carducci, though you have left 
her far behind, Marie. T^ou had genius then, but 
you had not the art to express it. You have learnt 
— ah, how much you have learnt I " 
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" You taught me, Guy." 

" But not so much as you taught me," he said, 
and the sincerity of his voice made the soft French 
words take an iron sound, " You have taught me 
a greater thing than the management of a voice — 
that one woman exists who is absolutely good and 
absolutely truthful, and absolutely indifferent to the 
fame which turns most of our heads, I was mad 
enough once to threaten you. . . I said in Paris 
when I had tried everything to make you give way; 
' I can refuse to sing with you — ^they will not sacri- 
fice me for you! ' ' Refuse,' you said. That wi 
all. I knew that night that never, never were yi 
for me." 

" Oh, I have forgotten all about that, Guy. YcmI" 
have been my best friend." 

" But let me remember it," he said earnestly, " for 
it helps me while it shames me. Say what people 
will, there are some women who will love one man 
all their lives, and be faithful even when he is dead, 
or worse, unfaithful to them . . . there are some 
men who can do the same for one woman. You are 
among the women ; if I had known you first, I might 
have been one of the men." 

He stopped and laughed. " As it is, well, you 
know me, Marie. I love here and I love there, and 
I love nowhere. Soon I hope that it will always be 
nowhere. I am nearly fifty, and as I heard some- 
one say the other day. I have lost my waist. You 
look ill to-night, little one. , , Well! my time is 
up. I shall hear of you from Rich. Good- 
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bye." He kissed her pale hands gently and went 
away. 

After that conversation, which he felt it almost 
profanity to have overheard, Luke suffered a re- 
morse disproportionate to his offence for having 
doubted his mother; and at every other proof of her 
possession of the only real chastity — absolute fidelity 
to the man whom she had loved — that man's ruin of 
her, his unworthiness of such love and grief, prejred 
on his mind more furiously, and made him every day 
more insensible to the touch of other ideas. Otway 
had gone abroad at the end of July; the unpleasant 
reflection that her son was probably with her had 
prevented his taking any steps to see Maria, or to 
communicate with her, as in his sentimental mood at 
the opera he had thought of doing. After all, he 
decided, it was as well to bury the past altogether. 
But Luke knew that his mother expected some sign 
from his father. He knew what her excitement 
meant, when letters came, and why they lay disre- 
garded on her bed, after she had searched the en- 
velopes eagerly for a handwriting which was not 
there. He noticed her expectant look when people 
called at the hotel, and the despondency into which 
she relapsed after their names had been given her. 
She fought for resignation, and the fight exhausted 
her dying strength. She grew weaker every day, 
and her interest in life, centred in her son, involved a 
fresh pain that she was hardly able to bear. He 
showed her devotion, it is true, but this could not 
blind her to the unnatural lethargy in which he was 
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plunged. He would have sat immovable, ! 
less, all day in her room, if she had not roused h 
and begg;ed him to go out and do something. Then 
he never opposed her, but went away, asking, with 
the soft smile which she had learnt to dred.d, who 
he might come back. 

So the days went on. She was now worse, now* 
better; sometimes her life flickered so dimly in the 
socket that Rich thought that it must go out alto- 
gether, but just as he had given up hope, it f1ared.-| 
up with a brilliancy which astonished him. In 
September he called in a great surgeon, and 
operation was performed on her throat which re- 
lieved her of pain and oppression for the time, but 
killed for ever what chance there had been of her 
using her voice again. Hitherto Rich had been tooj 
much absorbed in her to notice the condition of hei 
son; but on the morning of the operation he i 
struck by Luke's apathy, and it roused his intere 
and commiseration. 

" Have you no friends you could go and stay* 
with ? " he asked. " You want a change. It i»% 
bad for you to spend so much time here." 

" Does she wish me to go? " 

" No, of course not. But she is too ill to realisel 
that you are ill. Otherwise I think she would agree ■ i 
with me that you would be better away from Lon- 
don. In the dead season it is neither enlivening nor 
healthy." 

" I am quite well. I don't care to be anywhere i 
else." 
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In October there were some cold days which tried 
Maria severely. She had never before been in Lon- 
don in the autumn, and the place depressed her. 
She talked of going back to Italy, and got so far as 
arranging the day for her departure, but when the 
day came round she was in bed again. 

Oh ! " she cried in despair, when Rich came in. 

The days will always pass like this. You will 
come in and Luca will come in. When I am better 
I shall go out for a drive; when I am worse I shall 
go to bed. It is so hopeless. Don't you feel your- 
self that it is a kind of death in life? Why do you 
come any more ? You can do me no good, and with 
all your vigour you will get numbed by the mo- 
notony of it. Besides, I shall not be able to afford 
you much longer!" 

" I am sorry I can't make you better," he said 
humbly. " I think I could if you would take more 
care of yourself. You would go out that cold day. 
Otherwise you might be in Italy now. As to ' af- 
fording me ' there is no question of payment between 



us." 



" But there must be. You are not rich, Dr. Alan, 
though you are obliged to call yourself so; and you 
spend at least half your working time here." 

"A friend of yours compensated me long 



ago. 

"WhowasitPDeRibes?" 



" I must not tell you." 

" I know it was Guy. He is generous and un- 
selfish to the last degree, but I cannot let him do 
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this. . . Oh! this terrible fog! . . . Now thi 
my eyes are shut, I can see my old home in Italy. 
I am leaning over the balustrade in the sunshine, I 
feel it making my hair warm, and see it glittering' 
on the peacocks' tails. There are iron gates which 
glitter here and there too. I think that once they 
were gilt, and that it is the little bits of gold still 
left which make them shine in the sim. Through 
these gates I can see the park, a wild place with 
gloomy trees. In my childhood it was a world 
which could never be explored. It frightened me, 
while it fascinated, by its vast solitudes. I remem- 
ber one day lying at the foot of a cypress and dream- 
ing of the life before me, of the beauty and the joy 
and the love and the fame that should be mine. I 
wonder how I looked that morning! , . . Oh, if 
we could see ourselves as we looked in youth, and 
be sure that it is that vision of what we were, 
the reality of what we are that will rise to immor- 
tality! If I, as I was at twenty, am dead etenially, 
what does it matter that this sad woman of fifty^ 
robbed of beauty and swiftness and youth, will 
again ? " 

" Don't you think perhaps that your youth lives 
again in your son ? " 

A shadow drifted over Maria's face. " He is 
very like what I was, certainly, but. . . Have yc 
ever noticed him?" 

" I have noticed his likeness to you." 

" There is more to notice than that," said Maria 
sadly. " I have great fears about him. He talks 
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SO strangely to me, he does not seem to care to do 
anything; there is a cloud over what should be such 
a brilliant brain. He does not believe in God. 
There is something terrible in the disbelief and de- 
fiance of his mind. He has shown me some of his 
writings — they are nothing but a cry of despair. 
Oh, I know that an Englishman can write a treatise 
on pessimism, and meanwhile drink beer, have chil- 
dren, and lead a comfortable life. But not us! 
We live what we write of despair! . . . How 
futile it is to plan anyone's future. I had such a 
longing that this child of mine should be saved from 
evil; I was ambitious for him, hot that he might be 
extraordinarily gifted or extraordinarily handsome, 
but that he might walk with God. Yet because I 
myself at that time had not committed my life to the 
great Hand, I planned it too exactly and precisely, 
and threw away the difficult execution of the plan 
for one which seemed easy and certain. Distress 
can be trusted to you, Alan. I know Guy said the 
evening I broke down ; * Everything is safe with 
Rich.' He told me afterwards how cheerful and 
firm you were the summer he was ill in London. 
So I talk to you freely about my boy. Can you 
guess at all what is wrong? " 

Luke came in at that moment, and Alan only an- 
swered in his heart. It was true that Luke looked 
better. There was a faint colour in his cheek, and 
his eyes had lost their hunted look. But the young 
doctor noted his abstraction, his heavy walk, his 
indifference to everything round him. " One idea 
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— I cannot tell what idea yet," he thought, " is eat- 
ing up his mind." 

" Well, darling, you are late to-day." 

" Yes, Savile came to see me. He has been away 
from London a long time." 

" I am glad that he is back. You want some re- 
lief from me, Luca. You are a dear boy to come 
here so much and sit with me, drive with me, play 
to me, but I often feel that it is hot good for you. 
I am too old and too ill to be a companion to you." 

" You want some relief, too, mother. . . Yes, I 
know it! Don't contradict me. It is that which 
separates us, even when we are near. You are not 
happy with me, nor at peace with me. You are 
thinking of him all the time." ♦ 

" It is true that I think of him," she answered. 
'* I have always thought of him. But why should 
that separate us ? " 

" Because I hate your thoughts of him; at times 
their presence is as poisonous to me as his presence 
would be. My love for you droops before them 
. . . They change you into something lower before 
my eyes." From his marrow, from his veins, from 
all his troubled flesh, a savage rebellion rose sud- 
denly. " Why do you bring him here? " he cried, 
beside himself. 

" Luca ! " 

" Oh ! I know that you would run to him, if he 
called you! Through him I have lost everything 
up till how, through him I am prepared to lose you. 
What a strange thing it is ! A woman loves a man 
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though he has insulted and scorned her, loves him 
though he has not given her a thought since he de- 
serted her, loves him though he has sold his sketches 
of her — sketches which never could have been made 
if he had not been her lover — ^loves him though he 
denies being the father of her son, loves him better 
than that son who would have given his life for her 
had he been allowed; who does not care for anything 
that can be attained in life, in comparison with her ; 
who has just scraped together money to buy those 
sketches before the world had looked at them an 
hour — 






Sketches, Luca? What were they? Not, oh, 

hot " She stopped, and a sob came into her 

throat. " He promised to destroy them." 

"They were at Christie's this morning. The 
dastardly cad ! " 

" Hush ! there may have been some accident. . . 
I do not believe he could have known." 

" He is in London. I can ask him," said Luke 
sarcastically. " I have no doubt that he would deny 
his work, or deny that you were the model ! I have 
had some experience of the way he lies." 

She sat upright, white and silent, horror in her 
wide-open eyes. He had done a series of sketches 
of her, in silver point and white, at the time when 
his passion was still blazing high, and nothing in his 
eyes could compare with her beauty. They were 
six in all, the drawings of a lover before they were 
the work of an artist, and looking at them with him, 
her faith in him unbroken, she had grown hot and 
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implored him to bum them. She had forgiven 
them only because of his love. . . She shuddered, 
sickened with humiliation at the thought of his hav- 
ing kept them hi defiance of her prayer, and of 
having allowed them to come at last where every eye 
could behold them. Cleopatra had died rather than 
be hoisted up and shown thus to the shouting popu- 
lace of Rome. 

" I ought not to have told you. . ." He drew 
her back to her pillows and settled her there gently. 
" Perhaps, as you think, there is a mistake. He 
shall come and tell you how it came about. Oh, 
how I have hurt you, my blessed ! Can you forgive 
me? I could not bear it alone. It was horrible. . . 
For this, if nothing else, it seemed to me that he 
should die. I was betrayed into telling you by my 
own pain. . . I suffer torments from my hatred of 
him, and the impossibility of forgetting it for a mo- 
ment. It was that which tore me from my work, and 
made me a soft-brained imbecile; it was that too 
which separated me from Cecilia, and made me die 
to love. This morning I found it between me and 
Savile, busy at its work of destruction. It is here 
now, and puts weights on my arms which long to 
embrace you. This is true. I have lost all power 
to do anything but hate him, or to dream of any- 
thing but tortures for him. Last night I dreamed 
that his eyes had been put out, and that I had 
fastened poisonous spiders on the empty sockets." 

Maria let herself be soothed by his pained tender- 
ness. 
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" Who is Cecilia ? " she asked " Tell me about 
her." 

" You know her ! I mean Cecilia Rabucca." 

" What ! Do you know her ? She was such a 
sweet when she was a child. Do you know my 
brother Andrea too ? " 

" No, he does not wish to know me. Cecilia saw 
me in a crowd and guessed who I was. She spoke 
to me. Only one woman in a thousand would have 
done it. She is like you, in a way, only not so 
strong, I think, as you are. She would never 
throw away the whole world to gain or lose her own 
soul ! That is the only way I can express the dif- 
ference." 

" And you love her? " 

" I loved her once. Sometimes I long for her 
still, but it is useless. By this time she is Princess 
Dttavio Sfonelli." 

" Sfonelli ! How my history seems to have been 
repeated! The same plan was made for me. . . 
And does Cecilia care for him ? " 

" She has married him," said Luke absently. 
" After all, that matters more." 

Maria flushed. He was not thinking of her; his 
words had been undeliberate, but they had wounded. 

" After all, that matters more." If she had not 
been gathered up in that whirlwind in which first she 
had been carried to the very gate of heaven, and 
tiien dashed down into hell — if she had walked along 
the road which Cecilia had chosen, perhaps a 
SfoncU^ would be by her side, a Sfonelli with her 
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son's face, but without his inheritance of pain 
SfonelH with his power, but fresh, untiring^, un- 
diseased; a Sfonelli whom Cecilia might have lovedj 
and married too. Did Luca himself ever harboiir 
— she wondered, as she studied his face — a similar 
dream of what might have been? Her bowels 
yearned after him as he was. To save him from 
the pit which seemed to fascinate him, and threaten 
to swallow up his reason, held her to life more 
strongly than anything had done since the springs 
of her being had snapped at Fontegioia. He had 
inherited nothing, but he should achieve everything'. 
" Come close to me, dear," she whispered. " I 
must try and tell you something of what I long for 
you to do. Fight for yourself, fight for the pos- 
session of the light which Heaven gave you, which] 
those bad dreams you tell me of are trying to ob- 
scure. Fight for your Hfe and power; they are m 
danger. Don't think that I forget anything against 
you. I remember my own ignorance of God in my 
youth, and my father's defiance of Him. I re- 
member my mother's reason, overthrown, they said, 
by horror of the sins that she lived among, and that 
it too may be taking its side in the struggle. I re- 
member the love, consuming all obstacles like flamtf 
devouring wood, which swept me when you 
you began, and the agony which followed befoi 
you were born. I remember all the reasons 
have for wishing that you had not been bom, 
remember that those who should have been respon- 
sible for you have shirked their responsibility, that 
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you have grown to manhood thinking you had a 
right to an honourable name, and that suddenly you 
learnt that you had no name at all, and that your 
mother had given you up to alien hands, and that 
alien kindness had deceived you. I remember, too, 
that you have had to bear hardships, that you have 
been poor — oh, Luca, I know every soldier in the 
army to which you are surrendering! But I tdl 
you all the same that it will be your fault, not your 
father's, hot mine, not God's — your fault alone if 
your life goes out in darkness almost before it has 
known the light. Work, and you will not have 
these black dreams; use your gifts and you will find 
that they are only numbed by disuse, not paralysed. 
I know what great talent you have. The symphony 
you played me the other day shows it; it is present 
in your youngest writing. When I am better we 
will go abroad, and you shall study music, you shall 
write, and forget all this nightmare in hard work. 
Dr. Rich told me this morning that if I caught cold 
again I should die. I am not going to die ! I am 
going to live for you." 

" Mother, it is too late. There is nothing left of 
me for you to live for." 

" There is ! there is ! I don't think that by some 
conjuring trick you are going to be happy and fa- 
mous. I don't doubt that you will still have to 
suffer — ^but you shall create as God designs, you 
shall have a life. Sorrow has preyed upon you; the 
oyster is preyed upon, yet it is its destroyer, caus- 
ing agony, that makes its pearl. The great poems 
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of the world, written in paint, or in music, or in 
ink, or in heroic action, or in living merely, are all 
the fruit of pain — ^pain which acknowledges an in- 
finite purpose in its imposition, its growth, and sad 
persistency. Otherwise it leads to blank pessimism, 
that madness of the blind ! " 

She sat up in bed; her hair, half grey, half ruined 
ebony, but still crisp and waving, fell over her pale 
face. Her voice was only a hoarse whisper which 
blurred her clear emotion. But her eyes, unccHi- 
sumed by age, burnt with a high and steady flame. 

" Look at me,'' she cried. " I have come through 
tribulation; as it says in the Bible, my robes are dyed 
in blood. At first I looked upon it superstitiously 
as kind of Nemesis. I had loved an earthly idol 
with too great a passion; I was punished for it by 
an undying pain. . . But the argument broke 
down. My offence might have been great, but the 
punishment was out of all proportion. ' Blind 
chance is it, then, that I suffer ? ' * No, Maria Ra- 
bucca,' came the answer at last. ' Not a blind 
chance, but a Designer, compared with whose sight 
your sight is blindness. . .' For a long time I 
hesitated at the door of the Church, reckoning so 
many of its rites superstitious. Then I went inside 
like a child. I know now that this world is not 
without a mind. Luca! Your eyes terrify me. 
What do they see? '' 

" They see you as you were, mother; they see you 
like the grass and leaves in spring, fresh, sweet, 
always moving. They see you robbed of the things 
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to which you were bom, and blasted in your sum- 
mer-time. They see you turning with beautiful 
courage to art, and through your resolution achiev- 
ing something in it, only to lose your voice at last, 
and to be forgotten in a few days by the crowds you 
delighted for years. They see you the victim of 
weakness and disease. They see you, the noblest 
and greatest of women, passing to death in loneli- 
ness and despair with a mad son by your side. 
They see you ruled by an illusion of love for a man 
who will not walk across the road to see you, much 
less ask your forgiveness for what he has done. My 
eyes see you in mirrors behind your head. . . I 
should like to shatter them to bits — ^and then ? Oh, 
then there would only be a horrible noise of shiver- 
ing glass ! I cannot break what they reflect Still 
I wonder at the clumsy designer who made Otway 
your lover, and designed that Algernon Grey, or 
even Guy de Ribes, should meet you too late ! Why 
was it necessary to the scheme of things to ordain 
him the possessor of your love, to ordain your 
misery — ^ahd mine?." 

She clasped him in her arms. Was he right, and 
it was too late! His wild rhetoric harped always 
on this thing — ^that she had been wronged, and that 
his life was a wrong which nothing could set right. 
She had often said to herself bravely that sorrow 
was by no means the worst thing that could come to 
the soiri, but she could not say it to her son. . . To 
think that men should forget their awful power of 
creating hew lives when they loved ! To think that 
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they should love and pass on without looking bad 
that they should cast a life upon the world heedless 
of its future! But in her humility she turned from 
this thought to her own share in the making of this 
child who had grown to manhood merely, so it 
seemed, to suffer. She too had evaded her responsi- 
bility, in the specious hope that good might result 
to him. She remembered Algernon's argument 
" It will be for his good." " Oh, good ! " she cried 
to herself, " how many crimes are committed in thy- 



"My darling boy!" She kissed him passion- 
ately. " You said just now that something sepa- 
rated us. Never think that again. What is left of 
my life belongs to you; I have no wish in the world 
but to save you from death^I don't mean bodily 
death — thank God. that does not threaten you, but 
the death of your mind. To see you grow well, 
see your life flow through you again, instead 
gathering in a stagnant depth of hatred, I would | 
give my life — my soul, if God would take it — olvi 
boy, twenty thousand souls, all precious and 
mortal ! " 

" Ah, mother ! how you love me ! " And for 
first time the thought was not made bitter for him 
by the inevitable remembrance of the man on whom 
this divine love had fallen. A clear and strong 
spirit came out of the heaven in his mother's eyes, 
invaded his mind, and threw back the shutters which 
had barred out sunlight and air so long. The brigl 
beam, it is true, illumined the dust which had col- 
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lected there, the disorder into which the room had 
fallen, its emptiness of the images of hope, its unfit- 
ness for the habitation of the rainbow-winged visi- 
tor. But it had pierced a gloom and lethargy which 
had seemed impenetrable, and for the time had re- 
stored the mind to connection with a warm and 
breathing world. From that day Luke improved 
by slow degrees. He wrote again and interested 
himself in life. Ambition stirred within him 
faintly, and the news that De Ribes thought well of 
his songs, and was going to sing one of them at a 
Colonne concert, encouraged him to work at others 
with Maria, who had the knowledge of harmony 
necessary to help him, and to get them ready for pub- 
lication. There were days of course when the 
enemy attacked again, and all Maria's love and sym- 
pathy, her scolding and laughter, administered in 
turn, could not drive it back. But hope as to the 
ultimate conquest of his energy burned in her, and 
she laid down her life for him daily. She stayed on 
at the hotel, and he kept the rooms at Staple Inn, 
but they spent most of the day together, and as her 
strength revived, they talked again of Italy. 

Christmas passed and the New Year came. It 
was damp, warm weather. " We must get you 
away before our wintry spring comes," said Alan 
Rich. But the cold came in an hour. Luke and his 
mother started on a drive to Dulwich to see the 
pictures there, in warm sunshine, which deluded one 
into thinking that January was not a winter month 
at all. On the way back the soft west wind vanished 
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suddenly, and a black north-easter took its place. 
They were driving in an open carriage, Maria had 
insufficient wraps for a cold evening, and she got 
thoroughly chilled. She fought against the fever 
which attacked her the next day. She knew that as 
yet it was rather her mind in him than his own re- 
stored, which had turned him away from the abyss. 
If she fell ill and could not make that daily effort to 
animate him with her life, his reason might be 
clouded again. She fought, but the cold was on her 
lungs, and it subjugated her. Was three weeks' 
happiness all the Designer could spare out of the uni- 
versal plan for Maria Rabucca? 



CHAPTER XII. 

RICHARD SAVILE had not been indifferent to 
the paralysis of his friend's mind during these 
months, and the blank which it had made in his own. 
But it so happened that they were months full of 
great changes to him; and he hardly had time to 
realise the loss. In August he had gone out to 
Africa as a war correspondent for a leading paper. 
His father had been a soldier, whose life was pre- 
maturely closed in the execution of one of the 
greatest military blunders of modem times, and his 
mother had from that time vehemently opposed her 
only son entering the army. He had fallen in with 
her wishes, but he had never ceased to hanker after 
military things, and he welcomed the chance of see- 
ing something of war as a correspondent. The 
chance had been created in this way. There had 
been some fighting between our native regiments and 
invading tribes; the invaders had been driven back, 
but it was seen that a more effective blow must be 
dealt if the protected provinces were to be made 
secure from attack. English regiments were sent 
out to co-operate with the native ones; an expedi- 
tion was despatched into the heart of the enemy's 
country. On the road a correspondent was killed in 
a skirmish ; and Savile, who was known to be hardy, 
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vigorous, a man who rode well, shot well, and wrote 
well, and had moreover the advantage of a name 
well known in military circles, was asked to take his 
place. Before the Long Vacation was over the 
decisive action against the black men had been 
fought and won. They were magnificently brave; 
they far exceeded us in number, but they had rotten 
cartridges and no artillery, and they were wiped out 
like tin soldiers before a pea-shooter. Savile came 
back to England; his letters to the paper were re- 
printed in a book which brought him more fame than 
fifteen years' work at the bar. 

But it was not to the bar that he returned. This 
war had done more than bring him a journalistic 
success; it had removed the cousin who stood be- 
tween him and an earldom. In the spring the death 
of Lord Wynstone's eldest son from typhoid had 
turned the second one, a lieutenant in the Buffs, into 
his heir. This lieutenant, seconded for service with 
the native army, had been killed accidentally by one 
of our shells after the battle. Savile stepped on 
board ship on his voyage home, in the shoes of his 
ill-fated cousin. When he landed at Southampton 
he was met by the news that old Lord Wynstone was 
dead. So in six months the three lives whose ex- 
tinction he had thought of idly as a possibility, when 
he was a boy just starting on a laborious career, 
whose extinction he had prayed for wildly when he 
had met Cecilia Rabucca, but had ceased to con- 
template at all as his profession absorbed him, and 
Cecilia became a memory — ^three lives had been 
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snuffed out as easily and swiftly as though fate had 
nothing to consider but that Savile would be a more 
important person without them. 

The new Lord Wynstone was hardly sensible at 
first of the consideration of fate. He found himself 
immersed in business of a tedious nature; he had to 
deal with formalities all day long; he regretted his 
profession, and cursed the Maxim which had mown 
down Eustace Savile on the plains of Karman. The 
unutterable vulgarity of the human mind, of which 
he had always taken a light view as Richard Savile, 
affected him with disgust as Lord Wynstone. 
When he first met Luke after his succession, he felt 
downright ashamed of his new honours. He re- 
vealed them shyly, but he soon saw that the news 
hardly stirred the vacant indifference of Grey's 
mind. He thought then how gladly he would have 
given up the wealth and importance which had come 
to him if for the resignation he could have bought 
the vanished Grey, and with him those days now 
gone for ever — ^in the country or at a picture-gallery, 
at a concert or the play, in Staple Inn, or some un- 
known corner of London which woke the boy's en- 
thusiasm for the old builder. In spite of all his 
efforts to treat Luke's altered mind lightly, Richard 
had grave misgivings that it was no light matter, 
and that its numbness could be no more dissipated 
by remonstrances or laughter than a dead limb could 
be stirred into life by the tickling of a feather. So 
far as he could discover, it was no longer resentment 
against Otway which was at the root of the disorder. 
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For a time he blamed Madame Elna. It was surely 
selfish to keep her son so much in her atmosphere of 
illness and hopelessness. But when once he had 
seen her, he knew that she was not to blame. At 
last he had to put the thing out of his mind, for there 
was no help for it, and he was unaccustomed to 
think except as a preface to action. It was discour- 
aging to come up all the way from . Yorkshire to 
make an appointment with Grey, with infinite diffi- 
culty, and then to be greeted by an oppressive silence, 
or to find that Grey had forgotten the appointment 
and gone out. By the time that Luke's awakening 
had come, Wynstone had gjown tired of his efforts, 
and had resigned himself to the conclusion that noth- 
ing could be done, and Grey must be left to go to 
the devil. 

Yet, as he went about and saw his friends again, 
exactly as they had been before he had gone out to 
Africa, his thoughts were busy with the strange 
fidelity of Compensation to humanity, decreeing as 
she did that a nature gifted beyond the dreams of 
the men he found himself among should destroy 
itself, while they lived on, impervious to the attacks 
of any cruel fantasy. There was Cloud on his right 
(it was at a dinner at the Bachelors given in honour 
of his return); if he found out to-morrow that he 
was illegitimate and that his mother had been ill- 
used by a scoundrel, he might grow emotional over 
it, but he would dine well and play cards in the even- 
ing as usual. There was Lord Robert Dacres on 
his left. He was an elaborate pessimist, but he was 
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not in the least danger of living what he affected to 
believe. He said genially that " not to be born was, 
past all prizing, best," he doubted if the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms theory of the universe was not 
too optimistic, and that there was excuse for believ- 
ing that it was governed by a malignant power. 
Yet he had started in life with great advantages, and 
had had no serious misfortunes. He was only pos- 
ing, not unwilling to shock his contemporaries by a 
dilution of the spirit of Schopenhauer. But with 
Grey, the act, straight, unswerving, had always 
flown from the thought. To talk daggers with him 
meant that he must use them. If he suffered de* 
spair, he would, like Turgenieff's Hamlet, wade 
into a swamp or drink himself to death with peas- 
ants, rather than prove its non-existence by turning 
to enjoy pleasure, or be dazzled by ambition, or be 
touched by affection. . . Once a man at the table 
said something which recalled to Wynstone a flash 
of Grey's merriment, and he was surprised at the 
flatness of the present fun by the side of that spar- 
kling memory. 

Then something happened to widen the gulf 
between him and his friend. In January, not 
long before Maria fell ill, the Rabuccas came 
back to London. At the complimentary dinner to 
the general who had directed the late successful 
campaign, Richard found himself next Count Ra- 
bucca, and the thought flashed into his mind that 
had he borne his present name ten years ago, 
he might not have fotmd the Italian Embassy as 
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unattainable as heaven. It was this hard-fact 
frigid man, with his absurdly starched manner, 
did not doubt, now that he met him for the first 
time, who had prevented CeciHa from seeing him 
ag:ain, and from taking any notice of his letters. 
He was preoccupied in wondering if this was so, and 
why her marriage with Ottavio Sfonelli had not 
taken place in September as it had been announced 
to do in July, when suddenly he woke up to hear his 
name in the speech of the guest of the evening, and 
to find that everyone was looking at him, and that 
the Duke of Ross was clapping him vigorously on 
the back. He was embarrassed; he had no idea 
that it had been brought to official notice that as he 
and another civilian were riding on the flank of the 
cavalry charge at Karman, the latter's horse had 
been shot, and he, Savile, had turned back to bring 
him off before the scimitars of the enemy had done 
their work. He felt that this " act of gallantry on 
the part of a civilian, but himself the son of a distin- 
guished soldier," as he heard it described, would not 
have obtained such a flattering recognition if he had 
come home Richard Savile. Certainly then he 
would not have been at this dinner. But the effect 
of the general's compliment on Count Rabucca was 
unmistakable. With all his faults, he had a true 
appreciation of personal courage. His courtesy to 
Lord Wynstone passed from cold to warm. The 
next day Richard was asked to dine at the Em- 
bassy. 
A giddy road in the air now presented itself I 
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fore him. It was soon evident that the marriage 
with Ottavio was put off indefinitely. At first Ce- 
cilia did not mention it, but as they saw more of each 
other she told him that Ottavio had behaved very 
ill at Badiola in the summer. " Of course he is 
young," she said, " but youth could not excuse this. 
My father struggles to forgave him; it is pitiable 
sometimes to see how even this he would pass over 
for the sake of his ambition." The fact was that 
Ottavio had carried on a flirtation with Cecilia's 
maid, and in the home of his betrothed. He had 
expressed no regret when the affair came to light, 
and the woman had since been seen with him in 
Rome. 

" So I am saved," said Cecilia, " but I have had 
to pay heavily for salvation. Somehow it has 
dragged me through the mud. I was fond of Vio- 
letta. I believed in her. She seemed a thoroughly 
good, honest girl. Yet she could do this! She 
would have let me marry him without speaking, and 
I might have found it out afterwards. . . Of 
course I have known that such things happen, but I 
never thought that they could happen to me. 
Everything now seems to me to have an element of 
baseness, or vulgarity or deceit. I am disillusioned 
and degraded. And yet my father could, until he 
heard that the affair had been talked about in Rome, 
still press on my marriage. So long as it was not 
known, he did not care. . . Oh, the cruel ignominy 
of it ! " 

Wynstone was silent. He was touched by her 
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misery, he longed to comfort her, to tell her that 
he had loved her aJl these years, that he wished to 
marry her now as he had wished to marry her when 
they had first met. But in her pale face he saw the 
face of his friend, and his friend's love for her rose 
between them. The worldly advantages which he 
had over Luke, and the eclipse of the gifts and 
charm with which Luke could outweigh them, 
seemed to make any declaration unfair — worse, an 
act of treachery. But the temptation was great. 
He knew Cecilia's character. She was a woman 
easily touched by devotion, and though he was sure 
that she would not give him that enthusiastic love 
which at one time she had poured out on her cousin, 
she would give him liking, friendship, which would 
grow wanner in his arms. Count Rabucca's pride 
and ambition were so inordinate that he would not 
consider him a good match for her, but now was the 
time to ask him, when the Sfonelli project, for the 
accomphshment of which all possible suitors for her 
hand had been sacrificed, was on its deathbed. It 
was difficult for Richard to see what good he could 
do Luke by silence. Never could there be any hope 
of Cecilia belonging to him. But that made it 
worse, , . If only they were on equal terms and 
he was not oppressed by this guilty sense of fighti 
with an unarmed man ! 

" Have you seen Luke? " he asked abruptly. 

" No, but he has written to me asking me to 
and see Aunt Maria. You know that she is in Lon^ 
don? I fancy from his letter tliat he is less de- 
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pressed than he was in the summer. Evidently he 
is absorbed in her " 

" That is not surprising," said Wynstone quickly. 
" I have only seen her once, but she seemed to me 
a wonderful person. If she never spoke at all, her 
eyes alone would make her so. They are eyes which 
rob you of any importance you may have in the 
world, they weigh you in the balance without it. 
You feel that it does not matter what you have done 
or what you say you have done, only what you 
are. . . How sad it was, her voice going like that I 
He feels it terribly." 

"Poor boy!" 

He tried to read in her face what thoughts she 
was turning towards Luke as she spoke. He could 
see nothing in her expression but compassion and 
melancholy. And for the " poor boy " whom he 
had loved only less than her, he resented the fact that 
a few short weeks had been long enough to cool the 
ardour of her devotion. If it had leapt out in a 
look or a gesture he might have spoken. But its ab- 
sence deepened his feeling that to speak would be a 
disloyalty. His visit ended miserably. 

" So that is dead too ! " thought Cecilia when he 
had gone. She walked about the beautiful, fragrant 
room, full of precious objects of antiquity, and 
thought of herself as she had been when she had first 
met him. She was twenty-one, but very young for 
her age. She had heard a great deal about mar- 
riage; had Luzio Sfonelli not stood in a marsh for 
an hour watching for a moth she herself would have 
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been married by that time, and already she had an- 
other betrothed in the eleven-year-old Ottavio. But 
her powers of loving were unexercised and un- 
breathed; she did not even realise that she had the 
physical beauty which in the first instance excites 
love. It was a woman with the heart of a child 
whom Richard Savile had met in an old country 
house near Ludlow ten years ago. He had been the 
first to reveal to her the sweets of commanding the 
absolute admiration and worship of man. She did 
not know if it was love she felt for him; her wonder 
at being loved drowned her in a warm and sunny 
sea. Submerged in it, she looked up at him with 
dark, innocent eyes, and listened in a kind of rapture 
to the words of adoration which he poured into her 
ear. She had no idea of deprecating them, nor of 
telling him to be silent. No thought came to her 
that there are occasions when it is a fault to listen. 

Then the crash had come. She had gone back to 
London with Lady Culverwell, who had taken her 
on this visit, and had seen her father. He had just 
been made ambassador to the Court of St. James'. 
She remembered the scene with him as though it 
had been yesterday. He was busy trying the effect 
of some miniatures on the wall of the room at the 
Embassy which he had selected as his study. 
Breathlessly, impulsively, she had poured out her 
story. It was quite impossible for her to be en- 
gaged to Ottavio now; she had found out that one 
can only marry the man one loves. She was elo- 
quent, eager, ill-considered; her father's surprise 
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could not freeze her into silence. " Stop this non- 
sense," he had said at last, "and tell me what 
gentleman, on a few hours' acquintance, has dared 
to approach you on such terms?" She retorted 
with spirit that he was indeed a gentleman; Aunt 
Helen said that he belonged to one of the oldest 
families in England; he was very poor, but what 
did that matter ? It was hateful to look upon money 
as the most important thing in life. 

" You would hardly demean yourself more by 
proposing to marry my cook." 

She heard the contemptuous words as clearly as 
if her father were repeating them, and remembered 
the pain that they had given her. She had sat up 
that night writing a long despairing letter to Savile; 
and, unused to subterfuge, had given it to a foot- 
man to post. Antonello had taken it to her fa- 
ther. . . A cold note had been dictated, which she 
might send or not as she wished. Impetuously she 
tore up the pompous, frigid sentences which her 
father put before her to copy. " No," she had cried. 
" If I may not write as I feel, I will not write at all." 
For some time after that her father's house was no 
better than a prison. She was subjected to the 
same rigorous espionage which had brought her 
mother's frailties to light and harried her out of life. 
Whether Richard Savile had written to her or not, 
she could not tell. No letter had ever reached her. 
As time went on, and she ate of the tree of knowl- 
edge, she grew ashamed of the way in which her 
spirit, unarmed by experience, had succumbed to the 
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first sudden assault of joy; and it was this more th< 
fear of her father which made her avoid any expla- 
nation with Savile on the rare occasions when she 
saw him at dances or receptions, and might have 
spoken to him. 

Her thoughts moved on from him to the othi 
who had loved her. Over the ten years she trav- 
elled — looking at this place and that, where her 
power of kindling fire in men's hearts had worked 
them harm. She stayed for a long time in Rome. 
A painful memory came to her of a young Italian 
poet. The fire had blazed high in that undisciplined 
but gifted soul. He had been found dead one morn- 
ing with a bullet in his brain. It caused little sur- 
prise in the world. What could you expect from 
the writer of such corruptly beautiful lines? But 
Cecilia carried for some days in her bosom a scrap 
of paper he had pushed into her hand at a concert the 
day before. " Be cruel to men — not kind, for yoi 
kindness may bring some of them to their death." 

She threw open the window, and a blast of cold 
air cut the sweet-smelling warmth of the room. 
She had come now to the summer of the year just 
dead. She saw a straight, white forehead, finely 
marked eyebrows, crisp waving hair. She saw 
those strange eyes, now shadowy with deep thought, 
now bright with passionate zeal. She saw that 
slight, supple figure, that clear skin, that sensi- 
tive mouth. Hyacinth ! Could she have redeemed 
him from winter's hate, and flown with him where 
no wrathful Msenads could tear him to pieces? 
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What a splendid love he had given her ! With what 
wealth of imagery he could tell it! Often she had 
forgotten time and the reality of her approaching 
marriage, and listened to his words as to a gorgeous 
tale unfolded by some Eastern traveller in the gate 
at stmset. 

Then the vulgar, sordid tragedy of Ottavio forced 
itself into her consciousness. She had prayed for 
release from him, but she wished that it had come in 
any other way. Her proud spirit could hardly en- 
dure its present humiliation. 

" My dear Cecilia! " It was her father's voice, 
with that tone of astonished remonstrance which 
she now found it more difficult than ever to bear 
patiently. " You surely have not been sitting with 
the window open on this bitter night? ** 

" Yes, papa. The room is unbearably hot." 

The count shut the window sharply. His temper 
often rose now at his interviews with his daughter. 
Affection for her he had never possessed. On the 
day that she was born he had hated her because she 
was not the son he had prayed for, night and morn- 
ing, for nine months. As she grew to womanhood 
he had been proud of her beauty, but her character 
and instincts had always jarred on him. Now the 
fact that he could not blame her for the failure of his 
dearest plans irritated him. 

"I have heard from Sfonelli by this evening's 
post," he said, throwing a log upon the fire. " Both 
he and the princess have hope for Ottavio, He has 
promised to go home." 
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" Will he take Violetta with him? " asked Cecilid 
with a show of indifference. She could not forgiw 
her father for mentioning the Sfonellis at all. 

" That is a disgraceful remark," 

" We talk of a disgraceful subject in OttaviOiJ 
You must forgive me if my words are suitable." 

" Ottavio has behaved with incredible folly, bud 
if he is repentant there is no reason why he shoula 
not be received again." 

" None at ail." 

" In fact if he expressed sorrow you might i 
time feel some of your old affection for him." 

" You speak very tentatively, papa. What i 
you mean? " 

" This boyish escapade will soon be forgotten,** | 
said the count. Her quiet, friendly manner de- 
ceived him. " It was unfortunate, I admit, that he 
should have appeared with the woman in Rome, but 
when he has come to his senses no one will talk of 
that. Of course I should not wish it now, but in a 
year or two I hope " 

"That I shall marry him?" She rose to herl 
feet, superb in her red cloth gown with its old lace^ 
cravat and sable border. " I am a Rabucca, papa. 
I win not shame those who have gone before me by 
holding out my arms for a little cur to run to, when 
he is satiated with the embraces of my maid, when | 
he begins to realise that it is not pleasant to have lost 1 
a fortune." 

"You talk theatrically." said her father, but he! 
winced at the concentrated anger in her voice. 
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" I talk as you have taught me. How often have 
you said to me ; ' Do you forget that you are a Ra- 
bucca ? ' I answer now that I do • not forget it. 
The women of my race have, I believe, committed 
crimes. There was one I have read of called, like 
me, Cecilia. She married a Grand Duke of Milan, 
and for love of a Pope she assassinated her hus- 
band while he lay in her arms. Yet that Cecilia 
might well redden for me if I married Ottavio 
Sfonelli. Dear papa, let us try to keep a blush from 
the faces of our ancestors ! Ah ! it is nearly eight. 
I must go and dress. I hope ho one is coming to 
dinner ? " 

" Yes, Lord Wynstone. I met him as he was 
going away this afternoon, and asked him if he 
would come back and dine." 

" You must like Lord Wynstone very much, papa, 
to depart so far from your traditions as to give an 
informal invitation ! " 

"I do like him. He is exceptionally talented." 

" And you know who he is? " said Cecilia, as she 
reached the door. 

" Everyone knows that." When Cecilia spoke 
sarcastically her father did not know how to treat 
her. " Everyone in London is talking of his gal- 
lantry at Karman and his book." 

" Oh, you only know what everyone knows ! " 
She laughed bitterly. " I know something more. 
Lord Wynstone is the man whom ten years ago I 
wished to marry, and of whom you said, ' You might 
as well propose to marry my cook! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PNEUMONIA had gripped Maria Rabucca, and 
she suffered terribly both from the disease and 
from distress at the consciousness that her illness 
was dangerous. Alan Rich hardly left her as she 
grew worse, and her words the night she had 
caught cold were always in his ears : " Don't let me 
die. I cannot leave him yet." An unconquerable 
determination to save her shone in his plain, strong 
face, as he worked for the relief of her tortured 
breathing. 

Her mind wandered as the illness ran its course; 
and now, her waking renunciation of all thoughts 
of Otway, and the gift of her life and mind to her 
son, were useless. It was on Otway that she called 
in delirium. She would pray him to contradict 
the story that he had sold the pictures, to declare 
that he had destroyed them long ago. Luke real- 
ised, as he listened, how desperately this proof of 
his indifference had wounded her. He heard her 
fevered ravings with anguish, but without the ha- 
tred of their subject he would have felt a month 
back. He knew that she had sacrificed her desire 
to see Otway again, for his sake; and that the de- 
sire was too strong for her, now that illness had 
sapped her self-control. 
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At intervals her mind returned to her, and she 
clung to him, shivering at the thought of what his 
life would be if she died. And already it seemed 
to her that the room was peopled with the invisible 
ambassadors of death. In these moments of con- 
sciousness she never mentioned Sir Gilbert, but all 
the time Luke recalled the words she had spoken 
about him in delirium, and on his lips hovered the 
question: " Would you like to see him? " 

One day when she was at her worst she opened 
her eyes, and said to Luke in a clear voice (it was 
the only time she had recognised him that day): 
" If I die, promise me you will go on trying, as we 
have tried together, not to think of him. Remem- 
ber that his punishment and mine are in the hand 
of God." 

" Yes, mother, I will remember." 

And he meant it at the time. When he rushed 
out that afternoon to Otway's house to ask him to 
come, there was no design of vengeance lurking in 
his mind. He believed that Otway could soothe 
her agony over the pictures, that if he only came 
and stood in the room, she would know him at 
once, and would no longer be distressed by the 
awful fact that she was dying within a few hundred 
yards of the lover of her youth, the father of her 
child, and that he did not come and see her. 

When Luke inquired for Sir Gilbert he was told 
that he was out of town, but was expected back at 
five. It was then half past four. He hated to be 
away from his mother even this half-hour, but he 
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saw in Sir Gilbert's absence a better chance of see- 
ing him and effecting his object than was likely if 
he went back to the hotel and called again when 
the artist was in. . . 

" I will wait," he said, stepping inside the hall. 
He took in the magnificence of it. A wonderful 
staircase of wrought bronze ran up from the cen- 
tre; the floor was paved with old Italian tiles; jew- 
elled sanctuary lamps hung from the painted ceil- 
ing. 

" What name, sir? " 

" None." 

" Does Sir Gilbert expect you, sir? " the man 
asked respectfully, but still a little doubtfully. 

" No," said Luke, " but I have business of great 
importance with him." 

The servant took a good look at him. His 
clothes were not fashionable, but they were well 
made; obviously he was a gentleman, and might 
be trusted in Sir Gilbert's study. 

When the man had left him Luke looked round 
the room contemptuously. It had an atmosphere 
of domestic peace and happiness; photographs of 
Lady Otway, of Grace, of the younger son in the 
army and his children were everywhere. Only 
Maurice was absent from the family gallery. There 
were a few pencil-sketches of heads, both men and 
women, feeble work compared with the Ariadne 
and those silver points which were locked up at 
Staple Inn. 

How slowly the half-hour dragged its length 
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along! He took a volume of Shakespeare out of 
the shelf. It had the air of a dummy, there be- 
cause its appearance was a necessity, not because 
its companionship was a delight. No one had ever 
pored over it, and made it confident of its posses- 
sion of realms of gold, in which men could wander, 
forgetting the leaden world. 

At last a carriage drove up to the door, and there 
was a sound of footsteps hurrying through the hall 
to open it. A moment later Otway came into the 
room. He was fresh from a long journey, and was 
annoyed to hear that someone was waiting to see 
him on business. He was dining out early, and his 
one wish was to get rid of the man, whoever he 
might be, at once. 

" I fear I can't spare a moment to-night," he 
said hurriedly. The room was growing dark, and 
he did not recognise his visitor. " Oh, leave the 
curtains till later, Hill," he added to the butler, who 
had followed him into the room and was busy at 
the windows. The servant obeyed, but turned on 
the light as he closed the door. 

" Oh! it's you! " cried Otway as the light fell on 
Luke's face. " To what do I owe this visit? 
Have you brought your revolver with you? " 

" No . . . father! " said Luke with an effort. 
Otway started at the word. The first thing which 
occurred to him was that Hill might be listening at 
the door. 

" Pray remember where we are," he said tmeas- 
ily. " What have you come for? " 
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" Did you know that my mother has 1 
London since July? " 

"No! Really! Has she?" 

" Yes." He felt that Otway was lying. 
the Kensington Hotel, five minutes' walk from 
here. She was ill — then she got better for a short 
time, but she caught cold the other day. She has^ 
got pneumonia; she is dying." 

Sir Gilbert tapped the writing-table impatientl4 
He was sorry to hear it, but was afraid of sayi 
something indiscreet, 

" I came here," Luke went on, as his father s 
nothing, " to beg you to come and see her at onceJj| 

" Impossible, quite impossible. I am going oifl 
to dinner." 

" You will go out to dinner though she is dji 
ing! " 

" Come, come, I hope things are not so bad i 
you think. I will endeavour to come and see he 
to-morrow, but I cannot say what time. I shall be:| 
engaged all the morning " 

" For her there may be no to-morrow." He got J 
up from his chair and walked away from Otway, "^ 
struggling to conquer the forces of indignation and 
hatred which were rising in him. " Oh, if you 
knew what pain she is in, how she cries out your 
name and begs you to forgive her for some trifling 
fault, some little resentment, after ail these years, 
you could not put ofi coming till she is dead! Or 
even if she is not to die, by coming at once you 
might save her from another night of agonising 
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deliriiim. . . If you would come into the room 
and say you burnt those accursed pictures! Now 
she is ill, she can think of nothing but them. She 
calls out again and again, * Oh, Gilbert, you could 
not sell them — could not let anyone see them. . •' 
I pretend that I am you, and assure her that they 
were burnt. It is no use. She goes on asking for 
you." 

" I suppose she has nurses and a doctor? " 

" Yes." 

" And they have heard her say these things? '* 

" I suppose so," Luke answered wearily. He 
could not understand what Otway was aiming at in 
these questions. 

"Then just consider the impossibility of my 
coming. I am very well known by sight. I could 
not go to the hotel without being recognised. 
Doctors, nurses, and perhaps others, have heard 
her say my name. Of course they will put two and 
two together." 

" And why not? " 

" Why not! The story that I was in some way 
connected with Madame Elna would soon be all 
over London." 

" So you know the name she goes by! " 

" I think you told me just now, didn't you? " 
said Otway in some confusion. 

" You knew it 1 Then you must have known too 
that she has been in London since July ! You were 
at the opera that night — I saw you. When 
strangers heard that their singer had been over^ 
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taken by the singer's greatest misfortune and hi 
lost her voice, they telegraphed from all parts o! 
the world to condole. But her son's father, living 
next door to her, did not call to inquire! Al- 
though she has lived like a saint, she is a worn: 
Do you think she was not hurt by your indifFi 



" I think we have had enough of all this," 
Otway. He felt very uncomfortable. 

" No," said Luke, his eyes growing darker 
their pupils spread, " for I have not attained my 
object. You must come to her, you must say — 
you can lie quite easily, you know — that those six 
silver points were sold by mistake, that you 
thought that they had been destroyed long ago. 
that they got mixed up with other drawings; oh! 
tell any pitiful story so long as you speak kindly 
to her. . . You little know how humiliating it is 
to plead to you for her. To you for her! " 

" I am sorry about the sketches. But they were 
described by some classical name in the catalogue, 
I believe. And you forget that it is a considerable 
time since I have seen your mother. . . One can- 
not keep every line one has ever drawn out of senti- 
ment." 

" You were not asked to keep them, you were 
prayed by her to destroy them." 

" It was an oversight." 

" Oversight! People with an eye to the mi 
chance don't have oversights! They were kept 
because you saw that they were good, and thought 
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that one day you might make money out of them. 
It was the same with the Ariadne, only there it was 
her soul, not her body, which was exposed to the 
public, and the public knows nothing about souls. 
But why do I waste time discussing this? It does 
not matter what I think, or what you think. All 
that matters is, that you should come and see her." 

" I cannot after what you have told me. It 
might ruin my reputation." 

"Oh, Lord!" Luke burst out laughing. 
" Don't you see how funny it is that you should say 
that ! You did not hesitate to blast her reputation 
when you dragged her down from a great position 
and stole her beautiful name! Yet her reputation 
was fairer and greater than yours. What are you? 
An old man of seventy who has painted middling 
pictures all his life, and through the love of a vulgar 
people for the middling has made a fortune — and 
through his excellence in the middling has been 
lifted above the heads of his company of brother 
mediocrities who are laughed at all over the world 
as the British Academy! Suppose that you were 
talked about in connection with my mother, do you 
know what that would do for you in a world of 
truth? It would constitute your only claim to a 
reputation! Look at me! I am your son. You 
seem to me an incredible human deformity, a crea- 
ture so twisted into hypocritical lines that I cannot 
look at you without loathing. Yet I acknowledge 
your greatness, a greatness of which those who 
know you as Sir Gilbert Otway never dqeam. You 
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are the man whom Maria Rabucca loved, you art 
the man for whom she has wept twenty-five yeari 
you are the man whom she calls on in death! Yoi 
have no other reputation to endanger " 

" You really must go now," said Otway goo« 
temperedly. " All this talk does no good. I ai^ 
sorry for you, I think that you are mad and not rf* 
sponsible for what you say; but I can't help you, 
and it is sheer waste of time to sit here while you 
rave at me. Good-bye." 

" You are not coming, then? " 

" I will write to your mother. I cannot possibljl 
come to the hotel." 

" But you will go out to dinner! " said Luke sav- 
agely. " You will cram your blasted stomach with 
delicacies while she is in agony. You will make 
pretty speeches to your neighbour while she cries 
your name — you will not shiver once at the thought 
of her limbs growing stiff ... of her eyes , 
A sob escaped him as he thought of death in those I 
eyes of light. " Can't you understand her? " he 
cried imploringly. " She cannot bear to die with 
facts obliging her to blame you. One kind act, 
one little tenderness, one ' I am sorry,' would wripe 
out the record against you in that generous soul. 
What are you? Are you untouched by the love 
that she has given you, but her faithfulness through 
bitter years — to you who outraged her, humiliated 
her, left her to battle alone through the sickness 
caused by your passion, left her to a death in life 
from which she has never risen again? What are 
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you that you don't long to run to her, though the 
whole world you cringe to had its eye on you, and 
pray for her forgiveness? What are you that your 
unworthiness of such love does not make you fall 
on your belly and cry, ' Forgive me and let me 
die.' " 

" My good sir! " Otway was moved and 
ashamed, but his mind was incapable of believing 
that he deserved any of these wild words, or that 
Maria had been faithful. " You are hysterical and 
ignore facts for the sake of gratifying your emo- 
tions in tall talk. I should of course not have men- 
tioned it if you had not forced me, but . . . well, 
surely you are aware that the best of women con- 
sole themselves, especially after such a foolish 
affair — 






Take care! " It seemed to Luke that a lighted 
torch was hurled into his mind as he spoke. It 
lay hissing there. " We are talking of my mother, 
of Maria Rabucca." 

" And of Madame Elna," Otway retorted snap- 
pishly, "who, as everyone knows, has been De 
Ribes' mistress for years." 

Flames spurted from the torch; they flew along 
with hideous rapidity, and the mind of Luke Grey 
became a mass of seething fire, in which every con- 
sideration, every sense, was devoured. He laid his 
hands on Otway's throat. 

" You vile liar. Take it back. Take it back, 
or I swear I'll kill you." But Otway had fainted 
through terror of those shining eyes. He dropped 
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away from the s^eel grip of Luke's fingers, his hea4 
hung over the side of the chair, his tongiif loll^ 
out foolishly. 

His son stood for a minute looking at him, and 
gradually the idea took possession of his mind that 
he had killed the man who was useless to him dead, 
and of such incalculable use alive. There was no 
ronorse in his feeling, no sense that he had com- 
mitted a crime, no fear of punishment, cmly a (X>n- 
Viction that he had been baffled, that this liar had 
the better of him, and that he would have to return 
to the hotel alone. He turned to go, but as he 
reached the door he looked back, and his eyes were 
conquered by a horrible illusion. There were red 
marks on Otway's throat, strange marks like those 
floating ones in an agate stone. They seemed to 
grow as he looked, and to suffuse the pale face with 
dancing crimson shadows. Of course! It was 
that damned weed throwing out tendrils so boldly. 
Back upon his brain rolled the tide of insanity his 
mother had given her soul to check. The flood 
was the heavier for having been forced behind 
banks of sand. A hundred wild fancies rode like 
foam upon its billows. 

He shut the door gently and went out into the 
hall. He slipped by on panther's feet, looking at 
no one, and no one looked at him. Yet there were 
three people standing there. One was the butler, 
the other two were Maurice Otway and Liz. Hill 
was vainly trying to prevent Maurice from going in 
40 Sir Gilbert. 
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** By God; FU kick you into the street if you 
don't get out of the way," Maurice said angrily. 
He had just committed the crowning folly of his 
life, and had married the flower-girl. This had 
excited him, and much drinking of healths after the 
wedding had added to his excitement. " I'm go- 
ing to show my father his daughter-in-law. Clear 
the road!" 

Dick, Maurice's predecessor, had died in hospital 
from injuries received in a street row on Boxing 
Night, but Liz, who had long since forgotten, un- 
der many stripes, the charms of his curly hair, was 
ready to go to the registrar's office with Maurice 
when the funeral was over. Both occasions had 
been celebrated in the usual way. 

Sir Gilbert stirred in his chair as the two came 
in: Maurice in front, his weak face flushed, his 
mouth twitching with eagerness to be revenged on 
his father for years of cold contempt. He had 
grown accustomed to Liz, and regarded his mar- 
riage with her primarily as a certain means of an- 
noying Sir Gilbert. Nothing he could do or say 
could alter the fact that his eldest son was heir to 
his baronetcy, and that the woman would be Lady 
Otway. The exquisite delight of rubbing this in 
weighed more strongly with Maurice than the con- 
sideration that his father could leave him without a 
sixpence. His tastes had gradually become those 
of Dick and Liz, and they were not expensive tastes. 
Stewed eels are cheaper than oysters, and stout can 
be consumed on a smaller income than champagne. 
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** Wetl, pa[m» where's the visitor? I was told 
you had one with you. A lie of Hill's, I suppose? ** 

"How dare you!" said Otway feebly^ "how 
da;re you come here with that wcnrtanl " 

" You had better not have said that,'' Maurice 
answered, dragging the reluctant Liz forward. 
" You will cmly feel foolish when you hear why. 
We are married! " 

Otway started up in angen But scarcely was 
he on his feet than his strength foiled him, and he 
fell heavily. Sir Gilbert Otway, President of the 
Royal Academy, was dead 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IUKE walked slowly away from Sir Gilbert's 
^ house. It was a bitterly cold afternoon, and 
towards sunset a disagreeable snow, half-sleet, be- 
gan to fall, and drove everyone who was not com- 
pelled to be in the streets, indoors. He turned 
into Kensington Gardens and sat down on one of 
the wet seats. The wind drove the icy drops 
against his face, and soon water dripped from his 
hat, but he never moved, nor shivered with the 
cold. What was the winter outside, compared 
with the frost of despair which had nipped his soul? 
He was still far enough from the border, over 
which, when a man passes, he does not return, any 
more than if he had gone to the dead, to realise 
that he was nearing it, and that he could not halt 
on the swift, final stage of the journey. There had 
been times when he had longed for death, and 
others when he had triumphed in his separation 
from reasonable humanity, in that fatal excess of 
thought which made him a drunkard among phi- 
losophers, but to-night was not one of those times. 
His companionship with his mother during the 
weeks she had been in good health had taught him 
something of the beauty of proportion, and already 
his scheme for the breaking of the world's idols 
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had undergone a change. " My hammer s 
were the first three words of the book, 
mer had become more direct, less wild in its blows, 
since the day it had been taken up after months of 
rust, and the hammerer's vision had been sharp- 
ened into the heart and nature of the illusions he 
wrote to destroy. 

More cruel then was his fall from vigour and 
light. He was plunged, weak and with relaxed 
fibres, into a darkness of thought, out of which 
there was no door of escape. Groping about for 
something in that profound darkness, he stumbled 
up against a cold certainty, that he had been des- 
tined to be the cause of his father's death, and that 
when he had held back from his destiny he had 
been acting like a child who thinks he can with 
a little sand castie, built with a little wooden spade, 
prevent the ingress of the almighty sea. 

His loneliness grew intolerable as the minutes 
passed. Yet he could not return to her who had 
made loneliness possible, and at the same time had 
provided its balm. He knew that he would betray 
what he had done, and worse, would go further in 
betrayal, and repeat those loathsome words of the 
dead which had been the instrument which Fate 
had used to accomplish her will. Why vex his 
mother's soul on its journey into the invisible? If 
she were right in her hope of immortality, she 
might be racked by that remembrance for thou- 
sands of years. And how could he bear to see li 
tremble with repulsion, to see wiped out for evi 
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the embrace that she had given in her last moment 
of clear consciousness, and the glance of confidence 
and gratitude which she had thrown on him when 
he had accepted her quiet appeal to remember that 
" his punishment and mine are in the hand of God." 
That embrace, that glance, were his. They should 
be his for ever, even if he had to pay for them the 
price of not looking at her face again. ' And yet 
the loneliness of it! 

In spite of the cold, a hot thirst tormented him, 
and he felt in his pockets to see if he had any 
money to get a drink. He drew out, with the 
coins, a small strip of red silk. The colour revived 
his memory of those marks on Otway's throat, and 
he looked round apprehensively, for the first time 
considering that he would be hunted down when 
the death was known. Quickly he forgot that 
grisly thought, in remembering how the silk had 
come in his pocket. It was a pattern of a dress 
of Cecilia's. She had dropped it the last time she 
had been at Staple Inn, and he had picked it up 
and kept it as his only relic of the summer they had 
met and loved. A longing seized him to see her. 
" To see her! " he cried out in the rain, and he set 
off running south, the piece of silk in his hand. 
He had no clear idea of what he should say or do 
when he got to the house, but he rushed on, de- 
voured by longing, and fear that he would forget 
his purpose on the way. Curious glances followed 
him when he left the deserted park and ran 
into the main thoroughfare; some people laughed 
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ruddy, and a few boys pursued him with inmieid 
cries of " Stop thid! " Once he was nearly nm 
over by a cab, and the narrow escape was marked 
by his being splashed with mud, and the trace of 
the wheel on his right arm. It was a strange 
figure indeed which stood on the doorstep of the 
Italian Embassy at six o'clock — strange and y^ 
of easy and superb preponderance. Luke, the 
grandson of the courtliest man in Europe, might 
wear shabby clothes, soaked and muddy, a hat 
which was shapeless from the rain, and no gloves — 
yet he was not to be mistaken. Even Antonello 
did not mistake him, as he came forward frcmi the 
inner hall to see with whom the footman was par- 
leying at the door. 

** I must see Countess Cecilia at cmce,** said 
Luke, pushing past the under-servant to the grave 
old man iti black whom he recognised as an 
Italian. " They tell me she is not at home — ^but 
they mean she is in and not to be seen." 

Yes, sir," said Antonello. " That is so." 

She will see me, I think." 

The Countess is engaged," answered Antonello 
stiffly. 

Yet she will see me," said Luke imperiously. 
Countess Cecilia has no engagement which will 
prevent her from seeing Countess Maria Rabucca's 
son!" 

Antonello started and turned pale. The visitor 
had taken off his battered hat, and the old servant 
saw the likeness which he bore to the family. He 
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was so much astonished that he allowed Luke to 
go upstairs, and it was at least a minute before he 
had recovered from his surprise and followed him. 

Cecilia used the smaller half of the drawing-roon^ 
in the afternoon. It was separated from the outer 
and larger room by a curtain of old Venetian vel- 
vet, embroidered with curious little landscapes in 
gold and seed pearl. As Luke went into the draw- 
ing-room he heard voices from behind the curtain. 

" Why! you are crying." 

" Yes, I can't help it, I am unhappy. I feel so 
absolutely alone, and I know that I shall be co- 
erced into that again." 

" You must not — ^you must resist. Oh, that 
must never happen." 

" You don't know my father. He wears resist- 
ance down, he makes life a daily torment unless 
one obeys. And I am too weak to stand much 
tormenting." 

" Here you must be strong." It was Wyn- 
stone's voice. " Cecilia! I thought nothing could 
make me speak, but this can . . . Cecilia, resist 
with me! You know, dear, I have loved you all 
these years." 

Luke had understood nothing of the conversa- 
tion up till now. He had hardly recognised 
Richard's voice, although it had struck him vaguely 
as a familiar sound. With those last words a hid- 
eous light, burning rather than illuminating, 
flashed into his mind and scarred what was left of 
. its beauty. 
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''Well, my Cecilia! ''he cried, ftishing in. "My 
CccUia! '' 

Both of them were silent, as he appeared from 
behind the curtain, feeling that they had done him 
no wrong, but that no words could stand against 
his sensation of wrong. 

" Well, Savile! I beg your pardon. I had for- 
gotten your damned title." 

"Grey, old boy," said Richard entreatingly. 
" Don't misunderstand. If you knew everything 
you would understand '* 

" I understand very well. I understand life bet- 
ter than you do, oh, honest Richard! It takes a 
madman to see to the heart of things, it is bis 
nerves which are convinced that the world is full 
of misery and heart-breaking pain, and dckness 
and oppression, and that with the oppressors there 
is power. To you these things I know are names 
— to Cecilia figures on a Greek vase. What did I 
say? I forget already, but I beg you not to think 
that I am mad. . . . Lord! what it is to live in a 
thousand worlds as I do! I cannot find the way 
in one. So you have loved her all these years, Sa- 
vile! I congratulate you! How well you kept it 
from me, how indifferently you spoke of her when 
I praised her to you! There is then no human 
being who does not practise fraud. The world is 
governed by force and fraud. Hobbes! You 
recognised it? " 

" Oh, stop, dear Luca," cried Cecilia; 
don't know what you are saying.^ 
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" That is always said to a man who says any- 
thing disagreeable," said Luke with a cunning 
smile. " But granted that I don't, I know what 
you have done. You have deceived me — ah, how 
horribly! You were intriguing with my friend at 
the very time you told me a romance of your being 
forced into a loveless marriage. Why did you not 
tell me you loved Savile? God! I would not have 
touched you had I known. I would not have 
played the devil with you behind his back! I re- 
spected my friend ... I use the world's jargon, 
but what after all are respect and friendship? I 
don't know now since Savile was my friend, and 
Savile is a liar. What is love? I don't know if 
that was only its counterfeit that Cecilia showed 
to me." 

" Go into the other room a minute, will you? " 
Cecilia whispered to Richard. 

" You are not afraid? I am sure that there is 
something wrong." 

" No, no, I am not afraid. I must speak to him. 
Try and prevent my father coming in." 

" Luca," she said, when Wynstone had left them. 
She took his hot hand and looked at him with 
a courage which did not falter. " Try and be your- 
self. I have not deceived you. I loved you, I 
love you still, but, my poor boy, I cannot make my 
love of any use to you, however much I may wish 
it. I must not think of what I wish. I have to 
meet things as they are. Many years ago, long 
before I knew you, or he knew you, Richard Sa- 
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vile loved me, I should have married him, for 
was fond of him, very fond of him, but my fathe/ 
would not hear of it. It was no romance about 
my marriage with Ottavio Sfonelli, but a reahty 
— only too real. It was to have taken place in 
September, but something happened which made 
it impossible. Since then my father has made my 
life almost intolerable. . . Richard has been a good 
friend to me through tt all, and always loyal to 
you. Only to-day when he saw me cry did he give 
way and speak of love. . . Dear Luca, I have 
hardly seen him until lately since you went out of 
my life. At the time you and I met, we were al- 
most strangers. Don't think evil of him. I know 
you come first with him. He would give me up for 
you." 

" If ail this is true, come with me! " He cai 
nearer, and for the first time Cecilia felt afraii 
His eyes had a strange expression. They had fire 
in them, but it was a fire burning blocks of ice as 
fuel. His voice rocked her faculties to an en- 
chanted sleep; for a moment she was only alive to 
those eyes flaming behind a cold glaze. She sub- 
mitted passively as he put his arms round her and 
felt for her lips. When his met them, she started 
back in horror. They chilled her to the bone. 

" There is no turning back if you love," he mi 
mured. "' You must follow me to the counl 
where I am going." 

She shivered and tried to free herself, but s] 
could not even change her position. 
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" The sun does not shine there, but in the dark 
you will not see that my hands are red — ^you will 
be less frightened in the dark than in the light. 
The light is an accursed thing, what do we want 
with the light? Come, Cecilia, follow mel There 
we shall not exhaust every caress in the vain at- 
tempt to unite our lives— our bodies shall do more 
than meet, they shall mingle. We shall not be tor- 
tured by this barrier of flesh; we shall know no 
pain, no desire. Covered with immortal roses that 
cannot fade, we shall drift into eternal sleep. Ce- 
cilia!" 

" You hurt me! Let me go." She was almost 
suffocated. " I don't understand what you want 
me to do " 

"To die with me!" 

" No, no, you must not die." 

" I am dead. . . You know it; you felt death 
on my lips. All I ask is that I may be allowed to 
travel to the country of the dead, that I may not 
be stranded in this daylight country of life, unable 
to speak a word of its language, unable to feel that 
my mind has gone. Cecilia, would you not rather 
kill me than see me like that? It is a cruelty riot 
to sink the hulk while it still remembers that once 
it sailed the sea." 

" You will sail it still," Cecilia answered bravely. 
" Don't you remember your mother? Oh, Luca, 
surely she can keep you afloat and destroy all these 
morbid thoughts of yours." 

" She must never see me again. I have just 
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killed my father — by accident, but she ' 
understand that " 

" Luca! it isn't true! You are excited, and you 
cannot help imagining these awful things. Listen 
to me. It is not true! " 

" But it is." He spoke indifferently. " I oncj 
thought that it was the right thing to kill him, 
thing for which I was born. Then I could not 
manage it. But this afternoon when I felt kindly 
towards him, he slandered her, and I took him by 
the throat. It was only to make him withdraw 
what he had said, but he died of it. Miserable old 
man! Perhaps I did not choke him after all, but 
only his lie. Well, I must go now. It is not far 
to the night, but it takes a long time to get there." 
He walked away from her with an uncertain step. 
" The worst thing about the road is that it is con- 
foundedly sandy. Do you notice the sand rising? 
Lord! how it chokes me. I remember now that 
I was thirsty. , . These damned grains of sandl 
They blind me; they are in my eyes and in my sou] 
They seem to have no end. My God! I have loi 
the way." 

" Oh, darling! " cried Cecilia, beside herself v 
anxiety. " It is all imagination; there is no sand. 
You are here with me." 

At this moment her father came into the room. 
Wynstone had tried in vain to detain him; it bad 
been useless, for Count Rabucca had already heard 
from Antonello that a gentleman who said that fc 
was Countess Maria's son was upstairs with Couj 
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tess Cecilia and Lord Wynstone. The count 
trembled with mortification and anger at the 
thought of Wynstone, whom he liked and admired, 
being admitted by this unlucky chance into the 
secret which he had kept for twenty-five years. 
He was angry with Antonello, angry with Cecilia, 
but most angry with the insolent interloper who 
had dared to tell a servant that he was his nephew, 

" Cecilia! what does this mean? I am surprised 
at your conduct. As for you, sir, I will ask you 
to leave the house at once, and to bear in mind 
that you are not to come here again." 

Luke gave him a contemptuous glance. 

" I think that I have found the path again," he 
said to Cecilia in a low voice. " Come with me, 
dear. You will never regret it. Don't stay in the 
light and grow old ! " 

"This is astounding impertinence," said the 
count, coming between them. Luke's haggard 
face flushed suddenly ; he raised his hand and struck 
his uncle on the ear. 

" What! You dare assault me! " cried Rabucca, 
losing his temper at the insult and the pain. He 
moved towards the bell. " I have you to thank 
for this, Cecilia. I must now ring for the servants 
to remove this . . . this young blackguard." 

"Oh, hush, papa!" She broke down and 
sobbed as Luke hung over her hand, still talking 
ceaselessly in a sing-song voice. " Don't you see? 
Don't you understand? He is mad! " 



CHAPTER XV. 

THIRTY years had made little change at Fon- 
tegioia. Its plaster ornaments were more in- 
distinct; the dolphins and sea-horses on the foun- 
tain in the courtyard had become mere blurred 
green shapes from weeds; the box-trees and myrtles 
had run riot and choked up the pleasaunce. It 
was hard to believe that they had once been cut 
into symmetrical figures, except sometimes in a 
bright moonlight, when grotesque ghosts of the 
leafy sculpture of the past loomed out darkly. 

It was a spring day, very like that one on which 
she had seen Fontegioia for the first time, that 
Maria Rabucca returned to it again. For three 
years after Otway's death she and her son had 
lived in a small house at Roehampton, more from 
necessity than from choice. Maria had work in 
London, a singing-class at a college of music, and 
she was obliged to live near it. Day after day she 
went in to give her lessons, returning directly they 
were over to another kind of work, more uphill 
and painful, the redemption of her son. During 
these monotonous years only two things of any im- 
portance happened. Once a theatrical agent came 
out to the Roehampton cottage and drew a brill- 
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iant picture of the career which still lay before 
Madame Elna if she would return to the stage— 
this time in legitimate drama. For a moment the 
artist considered it. No one knew as well as she 
did that it was not by her voice alone that she had 
gained success in opera. But the woman decided 
quickly that she was not free to re-enter a pro- 
fession so absorbings and the agent described daz- 
zling figures and an American tour in vain. The 
second event was the news of the death of Luc- 
chesi, the great Florentine teacher of singing. 
"You ought to go there at once and take his 
place," De Ribes wrote from Paris. Maria read 
out the letter to Alan Rich at lunch before Luke, 
who apparently was not listening. But directly 
Alan had left the room he got up and came over 
to her. 

"Yes, go, mother. Go to Italy. Then you 
won't have nostalgia any more. Couldn't we live 

at f couldn't we live at the place where I was 

bom? It is near Florence. I feel that it is the 
only place in the world for us." 

And from that day he never ceased to press it 
on her. Maria made inquiries and found that it 
was possible. So it came about that, just as she 
had done thirty years before, she drove out to Fon- 
tegioia from Florence one wild March evening as 
the sun was setting behind the ilex grove. As 
then, the sullen thunder of the fountain welcomed 
her; as then, the swallows hung on the chinmey- 
stacks, and flew away crying and calling as the 
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carriage drove into the courtyard. Ajid her youtll 
leapt within her. 

Painful as it was at first to walk through the 
long rooms hung with mirrors which made their 
immensity more mournful, to hear the echo of her 
footsteps in the stone passages, sonorous like the 
nave of some vast cathedral, to see old Tullio hob- 
bling through the neglected garden, Maria man- 
aged, as the days went on, to extract a kind of joy 
from the painfulness. The ghosts of the past 
which haunted her did not all wear wreaths of rue. 
With her son by her side, stronger and brighter 
than he had ever been in England, she had courage 
to be glad that the beautiful desolation of Fonte- 
gioia had swallowed her up again. 

The news that she had gone there was a shock 
to Cecilia. It seemed to her a heartless move, and 
the letter which Maria wrote to tell her of it, heart- 
less too. " You must come and see us when you 
next come to Florence. We are so happy here. 
We spend less money than we did in London, yet 
we have a palace to live in, and such a garden! 
Luca spends all his time there when he is not in 
the music-room. He is well for the first time. 
You must not be afraid of coming, Ceciha, dear. 
The past is a blank to him, and he will have no 
painful memories when he sees you. . . Wynstone 
has been here several times, and their meetings 
have always passed off naturally and pleasantly. 
Come soon, Cecilia." 

" How can she write to me hke thati " cried 
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Cecilia, with tears in her eyes. " How can she go 
and live at Fontegioia? . . • Well, I suppose she 
has changed as everything changes; she has for- 
gotten as everyone forgets." 

The letter which had roused such bitter feelings 
in Cecilia had not satisfied Maria. It did not ex- 
press exactly what she wished to say; it was no 
better than many she had torn up. But it con- 
veyed the essential thing — ^that Cecilia need no 
longer imagine that there was any bar to her mar- 
riage with Wynstone. Maria herself had met her 
niece now and again during these three years, but 
Cecilia had never seen Luke since the night he had 
made the attack on Count Rabucca. Maria had 
guessed rightly that Cecilia brooded over the 
memory of that night, and allowed it to blind her 
to the reality of things. For weeks the tragedy 
of what had happened was so profound and limit- 
less that the possibility of its lightening and nar- 
rowing did not occur to her. And like all irreme- 
diable ills this became easy to bear. There is no 
patience in the world like the patience of the man 
who realises that the world does not contain his 
cure. It is when there falls upon his ear a whisper 
that his days are not dead, and that he has only 
to resign himself to a mitigated evil, that he be- 
comes a prey to impatience and irritation. Cecilia 
Rabucca had gone through much the same experi- 
ence. So long as Maria was seriously ill, Luke's 
delusions pronounced incurable, and her father ob- 
durate in his resolution to ignore his sister's ex- 
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istence, Cecilia had found more than enough to 
draw out her fortitude. With an accumulation of 
painful trials which threatened to hve for ever she 
was for the time numbed into resignation. She 
even derived a kind of pleasure from the conviction 
that nothing could happen for her relief. But sor- 
row, for all its apparent heaviness, is as swift of 
foot as joy, and only a degree more constant, ex- 
cept to souls who cling to its bitter love. Ce- 
cilia's attachment to grief became, as time went on, 
a sentiment alone. Outside, she could see 
cause for it. Maria, in spite of the blows that had 
fallen on her, seemed happy. She worked hard, 
and the care of her son was a constant strain on 
her; but in Cecilia's eyes the tragedy of her life 
seemed over when she began to give singing les- 
sons, and wrote that Luca was better and at work 
on a comic opera! Somehow Cecilia resented 
their settling down to this kind of life aft( 
the events which had affected her so deeply. 
Maria's letter from Fontegioia increased this resent- 
ment. 

A few weeks later Cecilia went to Florence. 
Her only object in going there was a visit to Fon- 
tegioia, yet so much did she dread it that it was 
nearly a week before she drove out there. Mean- 
while she heard a good deal of gossip about 
Madame Elna, as Maria still called herself. She 
came into Florence twice a week to hold her sing- 
ing-class. Her fees were enormous, but no bigger 
than her reputation. Singers from all parts of. 
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Europe would make a pilgrimage to Florence for 
a single lesson. She had a queer son who com- 
posed. It was said that she had neglected him at 
one time, and that he had nearly starved. Now 
she was trying to make up for her neglect, but it 
was too late. He was very delicate, and not likely 
to live long. Madame Elna knew an odd set 
of people — musicians, actors, playwrights, crazy 
painters. " In fact Fontegioia is a sort of homo 
for artistic incurables,*' said Madame Guelfucci, 
Cecilia's informant, " but none of the incurables 
are women. Madame Elna falls in love with them 
all by turns. Just now I am told it's Lord Wyn- 
stone." 
. " Nonsense! " said Cecilia. 

" Well, he has been with them on and off ever 
since they have lived at Fontegioia," answered 
Mac^me Guelfucci apologetically. 

"How disagreeable people are!" Cecilia re- 
flected as she drove out to Fontegioia the next 
day. " Madame Guelfucci is not particularly ill- 
natured, yet she had nothing good to say of Aunt 
Maria. Perhaps she was wrong, but I know that 
she believed that she was acting for the best when 
she gave up Luca years ago. Yet report says that 
she deserted him and left him to starve. People 
are good enough to say that she is trying to make 
up for it now, but they are not good enough to 
mention that she saved him from imprisonment for 
life in an asylum ; and refused to return to the stage, 
because an Victress's life would have prevented her 
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from devoting herself to him entirely. Obliged ta i 
work for him, she chose for his good a harder and 
less congenial way of making money. . . Yet gos- 
sips can only talk of her enormous fees! " 

As the carriage rolled through the desolate 
country round Fontegioia Cecilia remembered too 
the innuendoes as to Maria's character, and the 
fabulous story about Wynstone, She laughed, 
and the slight resentment which she had experi- 
enced at Maria's being able to live at Fontegioia 
at all died before the horses had stopped at the 
entrance to the courtyard. 

She walked, unattended, up to one of the many J 
doors opening on the courtyard. The noise of thel 
fountain had prevented anyone inside the hous^ 
hearing the carriage wheels, and she stood outsi i 
for a long time, wishing that she had written I 
Maria, and had not given way to an impulse to ake'^ 
her by surprise. Suddenly she heard the sound of 
laughter, and a noise of chairs being dragged across 
a stone floor. She opened the door neare>t hcf 
stealthily, and looked in. 

The room in which she found herself was an im-^ 
mense hall with a painted roof. In a far comer 3 
round table was laid for lunch, and five people were 
sitting at it, waited on by Teresa and an old man 
who, though Cecilia did not know it, was Tullio. 
Both these aged people were dressed in peasants' 
clothes, and they took the different dishes from a 
white-capped chef who ran briskly in and out of 
the kitchen. Cecilia saw in a moment that Luca 
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was not in the room, but owing to the bright sun- 
light she did not recognise anyone sitting at the 
table except Maria, who was laughing and talking 
rapidly in Italian to a little man with long black 
hair and an eager, nervous face. While Cecilia was 
trying to remember where she had seen him before, 
another man got up from the table and opened a 
bottle of wine. It was Wynstone. Almost im- 
mediately he saw her and cried out, " Look, there's 
Cecilia!" 

Maria jumped up and ran across the hall to meet 
her. While she had been sitting down Cecilia had 
wondered at her youthful appearance, but now that 
she was near she noticed how worn her face was, 
how much white there was in her hair, how little 
remained of her beauty. 

" This is delightful ! " said Maria. " And what 
a surprise! I thought you were at Badiola." 

" I had to come to Florence for a few days. . ♦ 
I should have let you know, but " 

" You don't mind our not being alone? Hitzler 
is here, the man who writes farces. He is doing 
the libretto of Luca's opera. Then Cesnola has 
come out for the day from Florence. Dr. Rich, 
you know, and, of course, Wynstone. He will be 
glad ... he was just talking of you." 

Cecilia sat down between Maria and Richard, 
but she hardly heard what they were saying, so 
much occupied was she with the empty place which 
she guessed had been laid for Luke. She answered 
Richard's eager questions stiffly and coldly. Al* 
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though she had treated Madame Guelfucci's gos*l 
sip with contempt, it came to her mind. 

It was barely a minute after, but it seemed to I 
her a long- time, that Luke came in through the i 
door which led to the kitchen. He had grown 
much thinner, and a strange, feverish agitation 
seemed to possess him. His eyes were clear and . 
brilliant, and his pale hands twitched nervouslyj 
A black beard made him look old for his age. 

So much Cecilia noticed, as he walked towards 
the table and kissed his mother on the forehead. 

" Good morning, everyone. I hope that you 
have left your fiddle behind, Cesnola, or I • 
have to be idle all the afternoon and listen to it.f 
I can't write " 

" Luca, dear, you don't see Cecilia. She has| 
driven out from Florence." 

" I beg your pardon," said Luke courteously,.! 
and he came round to Cecilia and shook hands. 

The meeting was over, and Cecilia alone hadi 
been moved by it. In every word he said it 
seemed to her that he betrayed himself, that the 
way he emphasised the most commonplace words 
was unnatural and painful, that his gestures were 
convulsive, his eyes full of an undefinable fear and 
anguish. She was amazed at the disparity be- 
tween his light, mocking attitude towards everya 
subject he discussed and his grave expression. Infl 
the expression she could detect a trace of the Luktfj 
of the past. His face and figure, his way of talk-^ 
jng, even his interests, had entirely changed. 
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Lunch over, they all went into Maria's sitting- 
room, and Cesnola took up his violin and began 
to play some old Spanish dances. Up till now he 
had behaved like a child, laughed aloud at his own 
puerile jokes, and devoured sweets as if there were 
nothing else in the world of any importance. 
When he had his fiddle in his hand he was trans- 
formed from an affected, silly creature into a great 
artist. The difficulty, when it was his whim to 
play, was to stop him. Luke was the first to show 
signs of impatience, and getting up abruptly he 
went past Cecilia, who was sitting by the door, and 
left the room. Impetuously she followed him. 

" Luca! '' 

He turned round. " Oh, you have had enough 
too! Cesnola's fiddling is more remarkable than 
his tact." 

" Do you remember me at all, Luca? " 

" Why, of course I do." 

" Yet you seemed to have forgotten me. You 
have changed so much." 

" I have been educated, you see, by my mother 
and Alan Rich. That accounts for a great deal." 

Cecilia was puzzled and hurt by his tone. Heed- 
less of whether it was wise to allude to the past, 
she cried out : 

" Why do you talk to me like that? Why are 
you so hard and cold? It is not so long ago since 
you loved me, or at least said that you loved me. 
Yet to-day you treat me as if I were a mere ac- 
quaintance." 
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" Forgive me." His hands trembled violently. 
" I don't remember very clearly what I used to be, 
but I know what I am now. I have to avoid pain- 
ful thoughts and the contemplation of the sadness 
of life, to crush strong feelings of any kind. My 
mother tells me to work for this . . . and she is 
right. So all my ideas have suffered a curious 
change. I am using the chief theme of my sym- 
phony — which I used to imagine the most sublime 
thing in the world — in my opera. One gentleman 
tells another that his stocking has a hole in it, to 
the very same bars, and they are quite appropriate 
and funny. You must not think, by the way, that 
I have really written this opera. Mother has done 
all the orchestration, but she likes me to have the 
credit of it." 

He walked up and down the room restlessly, and I 
Cecilia saw that he was not really interested in what 
he was saying, nor in her either. Suddenly with I 
a great effort he seemed to concentrate his mind ] 
on her. 

" It is quite true. . . I mean what you said just I 
now. I did love you. I remember that I used to ' 
dream of your face. I suppose it was years ago, 
before I was ill. The world in those days was like 
sunlight and wine, your lips like heaven, your eyes 
like the stars that shine there, your hair like the 
cordage of a ship laden with spices. I could have 
sat up all night making- extravagant comparisons 
between you and beautiful things. And when you j 
had been with me in that bare, dirty room, I used J 
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to kiss my clothes because your freshness seemed 
to hang in their folds, just as your fragrance did in 
my mouth. . . As it melted away a raging thirst 
used to come on me, and a fever of impatience to 
see you again. The fever used to eat me, to bum 
like a corroding acid, to waste me to the bone. . ► 
Of course it was all nonsense, but that was how I 
felt. It is over. I shall never have feelings of that 
kind any more." 
"You mean that you have given up loving 
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I don't know. I don't know any one thing for 
long. Everything seems to change perpetually; 
one image replaces another; ideal succeeds ideal. 
Yet in reality, everything is the same. One works, 
but nothing is achieved, for rightly considered 
one's best achievement is — ^nothing. One thinks, 
but one's thoughts lead nowhere. It's a feverish 
and barren game. So far as I remember, many 
things have happened to me during the last few 
years, and they made a great noise at the time, but 
now I know them for what they were — ^vapour. I 
am getting as tedious as Cesnola. Will you come 
and look at the fountain? It's a wonderful piece 
of work, and makes a wonderful noise, as you 
hear." 

Cecilia followed him silently. Was it possible 
that he who in the past haji loved and hated so 
unfeignedly, who had ruined himself through love 
and hate, could now be genuine in his indifference 
to everything? Or was it merely a disguise as- 
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iumed to hide the nialady of which all rouad him 
dreamed they had accomplished the cure? 

" You will stay the night, Cecilia, I hope/* It 
was Maria's voice. Anxious to see what memories 
the conversation had revived, she had come out 
into the courtyard. '' Luca, you look tired. That 
comes of having done nothing all day. Do you 
feel inclined to go and play your last act to Hit2- 
ler?" 

" Good," said Luke. " The thing is to begin 
before Cesnola starts fiddling again!'' And he 
ran into the house. 

" Do stay, Cecilia. . . Oh, my dear, why are 
you crying? " 

" Is it so unnatural? " answered Cecilia, trying 
in vain to speak steadily. "You have grown 
accustomed to it I see it to-day for the first 
time." 

You mean that he is so much changed? " 
Changed! He is dead— the Luca I knew, 
with his beautiful young face, his terrible enthusi- 
asms, his scorn of mediocrity, his hatred of com- 
promise " 

" Yes," said Maria, interrupting her with a white 
stern face, " and dead too is his rebelliousness 
against wrongs which have to be borne; dead 
too are those immoderate passions which nearly 
brought him into a court of justice on the charge 
of murder. . . I speak more strongly than I should, 
Cecilia. I beg your pardon . . . but you roused 
me. It seemed hardly fair that you should cry be- 
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cause he is changed. If he were not, he would not 
be here to-day, but in one of those places without 
hope which they ironically call asylums, or in his 
grave. God knows I see the pity of his life, but 
if I can bear it and wring the good out of it, can- 
not you too? Just think! It is my fault. I have 
to realise that. Had I not allowed pain to stifle 
a mother's instinct to keep her child through every 
kind of indignity and hardship, he might have been 
saved, and with his treasure too. Now he is like 
a ship saved from wreck only by the sacrifice of its 
cargo. . . You see," she went on more quietly, " I 
honestly believed that the only chance for him was 
to separate him from the pain in which I felt that 
my life must always move. . . But I don't deceive 
myself. It is also true that at that time I did not 
love him. I loved no one but Gilbert Otway; I 
suffered from nothing but his having gone. . . 
When I met my son again, nearly four years ago, 
I realised the wrong which I had done, for which 
I can never make up. I won't say any more about 
that. What I wanted to make clear to you was 
that, although Luca is not now at thirty what he 
might have been, he is better than he was. For 
weeks after Gilbert's death he believed himself a 
murderer, as indeed he was, poor boy, in thought. 
It took me a year and more to make him kill that 
belief, and naturally the killing was not accom- 
plished without damage to other beliefs and hopes, 
good in themselves, but bad for him. Gradually 
I have led him to build up a life which depends on 
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work for its happiness; and in working for hiaS 
I find my happiness too." 

"Oh, Maria, how wonderful you are! In spi 
of everything, I believe that you are happy." 

" Yes, as I define the word. I believe that work 
— and I work all day — is bound to bring happiness 
of a kind, and when the work is done for someone 
else, the happiness is not spoilt by the reflection, 
' To what good,' the moment one stops working-. 
Before I understood this, I could not look back 
without being torn with anguish. Now I can 
think sincerely that Fontegioia has proved at last, 
in spite of these weary years, a fount of joy to me. 
Ah! there's your carriage. Well, if you will not 
stay to*day, promise to come back soon, and not 
to leave us for a long time." 

" I promise." 

"That's right," said Maria, her brave eyes shin- 
ing with the light which the physician-chronicler 
saw on the face of Stephen. " Look round you, 
dear Cecilia, and see if your joy is not in 
something which you never dreamed could hold 
it." 

At that minute Wynstone came out of the house 
and advanced towards them, 

" You are not going? " he said. " I have hardly 
seen you yet." 

" I have to be back in Florence to-night," 

" Why, then, so have I," said Wynstone; and I 
got into the carriage after her. 

Cecilia, tired, dispirited, disappointed, did i 
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say a word to prevent him. Before tKe carriage 

had gone far, she put her head on his shoulder. 
^ Richard. I can't help it. I am glad you have 

come with me.'* 

" And will you be glad if I stay with you? " 
Cecilia did not answer, but in the silence Wyn- 

stone knew that the heavens of his youth were 

opening. 
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''She is the equal of Thomas Hardy." — Boohmaff 

9d JmpmsUm of a Staty of Susux to-day 

FOLLY CORNER 

By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 
ismo $i.«S 

Prof, Harry Thurston Peck in the Bookman : " A work of art 
which is not only permeated with an extraordinarily sympathetic 
understanding of the human heart, but displays also from beginning 
to end the sort of vigor and sanity that can employ the most delicate 
instruments and the subtlest methods without becoming intellectu- 
ally nearsighted and without losing even for a moment a sense of 
true proportion. . . . Mrs. Dudeney is the equal of Thomas Hardy, 
as she is his literary congener. . . . This book by Mrs. Dudeney 
and the very different yet no less admirable book by Mrs. Wharton 
are the only novels of the present year for which I really care." 

AT, Y, Tribune : ** She holds the attention because she has some- 
thing to say about human nature, has hit upon a good plot and inter- 
esting characters for her purpose, and has achieved a clear, attractive 
style." 

N, Y, Herald : " Her novel is so striking, to unusual, and yet so 
veritable, that it fascinates, and holds your attention through the 
swift succession of events." 

N. Y. Commercial Advertiser : "It shows the same deep insight 
into the complications of the human soul [as did the author s earlier 
novel]. . . . This story from the opening page is tense with sus- 
tained power and is surely destined to be one of the most important 
contributions to this season's fiction." 

N, Y, Mail and Express : ** These pictures have the true color, 
alive with the activity of nature or soothing in its quietude. They 
form a distinct feature of the book, beautify its pages, and make 
them notable. ... It has the elements in it of a wider popularity 
[than that of the author's earlier novel], which it deserves in every 
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Buffalo Commercial: "The description of the life of Folly 
Comer, and the men and women seen there, is not surpassed by any 
work oif any contemporary novelist." 
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WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 

HEWDERSOW'S SIDELIGHTS OH EHGLISH 

Edited by Ernest P, Henderson, author o( " The Historj 
illusttations. ^oo pp. Quarto, (s'oo "it,' sfiecai. 

An elaborate effort towards vitalising the study of Bnellm 
history. Sach topicaas the peraonelity of Queen Hlizabetbi 

well'thB return of Charles ll,; the Stuarts in Mile; Queen 
Anne and the MarlboroughB. etc., are illustrated by a wealth 

the^effMt ofa'continuQus history. These, with l£e illustrB- 
tioDS {portraits, tacslniilBS, caricatures, etc.), repr<Klucoa 
from the rarest originals, form perhaps one of the moat 
notable bodies o( illustrative material ever placed before the 
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GRAHAMS EHGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

From HobbeH to Maine. By Prof. William Graham, of 
Queen's College, Belfast, author of " The Creed o£ Science," 
'^Socialism New and Old." etc 111 + 41; pp. Bvo. Ij.oo 
Hct, sfecial. 

A brilliant epitome and criticiam of the chief works of Ibe 

Seriod on the subject. In this work the author endeaiKira 
rst to give a compact but connected account ot the political 
theories of the greater EDKlish political thinkers from the 
days ot Hohbes, and secondly to diBtinguiEh what is porm*- 
uently true frotn what is doubtful or erroneouB. with the end 
of finally producing something like an Introdoction to Politi- 
cal Science, resting on authority and reason combined. 
Prof.Jolm W. Burges! of Columbia: "I eoasider It the bB« 

work on the subject over published in the English laneaua. 

I have no doubt >t "ill be extensively n«ed In dl the unTver-' 

ties of this country." 
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GODFREY^S THE HARP OF LIFB nmo. %t.y». 

A very human account of certain events in the life of the 
first violin of the Pinecliff (England) orchestra. 

Boston Transcript: *'She has literary skill, firace, delicacy. . . . 
Here and there are bits of description sketched in with as much 
sympathy as truthfulness. . . . Her artistic sense is very keen. 
She doesn^t introduce a description like this for the mere sake 
of describing somethinfj^, but for the purpose of contrast with a 
mood or situation, and she never spoils a perspective. Although 
she is writinijf a musical novel, she never rhapsodizes. . . . The 
characterization is effective throughout. . . . This masterly tale 
cannot want for readers, it seems to us.*^ 

Public Opinion: ^*Miss Godfrey writes understandingly of music 
and the musical temperament.'* 

Outlook: ** There are several characters of interest, and*the some 
what unusual situations in which they are placed are handled in a 
clever and novel manner.'* 

N» Y. Herald: ** She draws human nature, delights in the opposi- 
tion of character, and has, in fact, written a first-rate modern 
novel." 

Buffalo Commercial Advertiser : " A thoroughly good, strong, 
pure story." 

GO DFREY*S POOR HUMAN NATURE 

A musical novel. 9d Impression, xamo. $z.5o. 

The story of some Wagnerian singers at the Cotirt Opera 
of Blankenstadt. It has been said that this name thinly 
veils Dresden, and that the book gives an intimate picttire 
of musical life at the Saxon capital. 

Bookman : ** It is cnriouslv convincing. The characters, toOi 
are peculiarly real. . . Bach and every one stands out wiUi 
vivid distinction, and is not soon to be forgotten. . . The 
portrayal of local life, particularly that appertaining to 
operatic circles, is full of freshness and interest. . . It is 
well written, it is nobly felt, it is altogether an admirabla 
work." 

/itew York Tribune: "One of the cleverest musical novels w« 
know, and it is particularly creditable in that it holds nothing 
of the hysterical gush with which the feminine writer usuallT 
fills fiction of this kind. . • The study of the group of 
singers at the Royal Opera in a minor German city is aston* 
ishmgly well done, and so is the portrait of the great tenor's 

Kasant wife ... so unmistakaoly true that she must have 
en drawn from life • • . an uncommonly attractive and 
interesting novel.'* 

Boston Transcript: **We have nothing but praise to say of 
this fine, strong tale, and can recommend it heartily and 
without qualification." 

Literary World: ** There is a distinctly original touch in this 
story. . • Full of interest." 
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THE HON. PETER STIRLING 

AND WHAT PEOPLE THOUGHT OF HIM 

By Paul Leicester Ford. i2ino, cloth. $1.50. 

Tht Nation: *' Floods of ligrht on the raiton eftirt^ origin, and methods 
of the dark figure that directs the destinies of our cities. ... So strongly 
imagined analogically drawn that it satisfies the demand for the i^pear- 
ance of truth In art. . . . Telling scenes and incidents and descripuons of 
political organization, all of which are literal transcripts of life and fact— 
not dry irrelevancies thrown in by way of imparting information, but lively 
detail, needful for a clear understanding of Stirling's progress from the 
humble chairmanship of a primary to the dictator's throne. ... In the use 
of dramatic possibilities Mr. Ford is discreet and natural, and without 
giytng Stirling a heroic pose, manages to win for him very hearty sym- 
pathy and belief. Stirling's private and domestic story is well knit with 
that of his public adventures. ... A very good novel." 

Tk€ Ailaniic Monthlv : '* Commands our very sincere respect; . . . 
there is no glaring improbability about his story; . . . the highly dramatic 
crisis of the story. . . . The tone and manner of the book are noble. . . . 
A timely, manly, thoroughbred, and eminently suggestive book.** 

Tk€ RevUvo of Rroitwt : **Hi8 relations with women were of uncon- 
ventional sincerity and depth. . . . Worth reading on several accounts.** 

Tho Dial: ** One of the strongest and most vital characters that have 
appeared in our fiction. ... A very charming love story. To discern the 
soul of good in so evil a thing as municipal politics calls for sympathies 
that are not often united with a sane ethical outlook; but Peter Stirling is 
possessed of the one without losing his sense of the other, and it is this 
combination of qualities that make him so impressive and admirable a 
figure. . . . Both a readable and an ethically helpful book.** 

Tho Ntw York Trihtnt : ** A portrait which is both alive and easily 
recognizable.** 
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Tho Now York Timot : **Mr. Ford's able political novel. 

Tht Litorary World: '* A fine, tender love story. ... A very unusual, 
but, let us believe, a possible character. . . . Peter Stirling is a man's 
hero. . • . Very readable and enjoyable.** 

Tht ItuU^ndont : ** Full of life. The interest never flags. ... It is 
long since we have read a better novel or one more thoroughly and natu- 
rally American.*' 

Tho Boston Advortisor: ** Sure to excite attention and win popularity.** 

7%o Brooklyn BagU : ** A love and labor story; . . . terribly pictur- 
esque. . . . Abundance of humor." 

Tko Baltimoro Snn .* ** The team of politics and love drive very well 
together. . . . Mr. Ford has created a very effective character under very 
difficult ^rcumstances.** 
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VOYNICH'S THE GADFLY 



Ntw Vari Tribitni : " It to nnthing 
most powerfol QOveU of the decade. . 

eroeratic bandit. , . . Jt is a thrilling book a 
'The GadRf' is au origiQal and impressiv 

Ntto YorJi Timt! ; " Paradox worked up w 
Is the salient feature of ' The Gadfly '; . . . st 
hand, and descriptive poweis which are ran 



Italy. IBtk ImfTtu 
He shows 



le dramatic eQect 



■ . . this novel is one of Iho slroneest of the year, Tivid i 
wotked up to a tremendous!; impressive diiaai." 



. . . ' The Gadfl/ ' is a Eeure to live in the vcai 

The Nta York Herald: " An emeptionally clever story, eminently 
fresh and original. The author has a capital siory to tell, and he (ella 
it consutnmatelywell. . . . The beaten tiack has notsUuted him, and 

every-day Dovels. This is the crowninE merit of this book." 

Tie Chap Back : " Gives the reading public an opportunity to wel- 
come a new and intense writer; ... a profound psychological study; 
. , . a powerful climax. Yet, however much the imagination be u«ed, 
the author will lie found to rise beyond it; the scene at Hi|rh Mass OD 
■^e feast of Corpus Chrisii being one of the most powerful ia Eoeliih 



Tie Indiptndent : "We have read thto p 



lance with 



PUGH'S TONY DRUM 



1 in color by Nicholson at 



nd of rugged sim- 
. Theie ia leoder- d 



Ovfrland: "A subtle vciu of bumor runs through it, 

PUGH'S KIBO CIRCDMSTAHCE ra. 



RUSSIA 

KRAUSStrS RUSSIA IN ASIA. 1558-1899 

With appendix, index, and twelve maps. 8vo. $4.00. 

Boston Transcript : " The most masterly marshaling^ of the 
British arsruments against Russia which has appeared ma long 
time. . . . The man who wrote the book has had an inside 
view of Russian methods, or else he is extremely clever in col- 
lecting detailed information about them. His information is 
brought down to date, and his passages on the Manchurian 
railway agreement show that he can see near things as vividlv 
as far things. His review of the j>resent state of Russia s 
southern boundary in Asia is striking, and sums up a great 
deal of history." 

THOMPSON'S RDSSIAN POLITICS 

By Herbert M. Thompson. An account of the relations of 
Russian geography, history, and politics, and of the bearings 
of the last on questions of world-wide interest. With maps, 
lamo. $3.00. 

Outlook: **The result of careful study, compactly, clearly, 
and effectively presented. . . . The author's aim is to stir the 
friends of freedom throughout the world to a deeper interest in 
the cause of Russian liberty. His work is vivified by Uie fact 
that his heart is in it." 

WALLACE'S RDSSIA 

By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M. A., Member of the Imperial 
Russian Greographical Society. Large xamo. $a.oo. 

Contents include: In the Northern Forests; Voluntary 
Exile ; The Village Priest ; A Peasant Family of the Old Type; 
The Mir, or Village Community; Towns and Mercantile 
Classes ; XK>rd Novgorod the Great ; The Imperial Adminis- 
tration; The New Local Self-Govemment; Proprietors of 
the Modem School ; The Noblesse ; Social Classes ; Among 
the Heretics ; Pastoral Tribes of the Steppes : St. Petersburg 
and European Influence ; Church and State ; The Crimean 
War and Its Consequences; The Serfs; The New Law 
Courts ; Territorial Expansion and the Eastern Question. 

Nation: ** Worthy of the highest praise. . . . Not a piece of 
clever book-making, but the result of a large amount ofserious 
study and thorough research. . . . We commend his book as 
a very valuable account of a very interesting people." 

GAUTIER'S A WINTER IN ROSSIA 

By Th^ophile Gatitier. Translated by M. M. Ripley, 
xamo. $1.75. 

Contents : Berlin ; Hamburg ; Schleswig ; Lflbeck ; Cross- 
ing the Baltic: St. Petersburg; Winter; The Neva; Details 
of Interiors ; A Ball at the Winter Palace ; The Theatres ; 
The Tchoukine Dvor; Zichy: St. Isaac's; Moscow; The 
Kremlin ; Troltza ; Byzantine Art ; Return to France. 

New York Tribune: **As little like an ordinary book of 
travel as a slender antique vase filled with the perfumed wine 
of Horatian banquets is like the fat comfortable tea-cup of a 
modem breakfast-table." 

HENRY HOLT & CO. **^,nW^rS*'^ 
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By ANTHONY HOPE 

Author of The Prisoner of Zhnda 
THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS 



Dial; "Diiplayi a piquant ingenuity ol in ve nil on. '. 
impoBBiblE and Terr (aacinaUng. . . , The reader is lieii 

psicd. Like all tbe rut of' the author'a boaki, it pro< 



bidnation ef ac 



"Told with an ol 



A MAN OF MARK 

Wilh frontispiece by Wicr^lir. ^A tmprtttUn, iSmo. fsc. 
Lift: "Mnn plentifully ctureed witb humor, and Ibe plot is 
ererr wbit as original as that of Zenda. , . , The whole game of 
pl-ylnK" revolution ia pictured wi 111 lucb nearnas and ■■.limaey 

Sa^Kourrances.".' . . The iharroingljr wicked ChrisUna is equal to 



THE DOLLY DIALOGUES 

with frontispiece by Rackhau. ijIIi Imfrtsiin. titao. nc. 
BfHon T'a«:srift: '■ Characteriied by a dellcioua droUety; . . , 
beneath the surlaci: play ol words lies a traei-comedr of life. . . . 



A CHANGE OF AIR 

With portrait and notice of tbe sutboc. gIMmfrta 

7JC. 

A'™ Yuri TImti! "A highly clever pcrtormanee, 

touches thai recUl both Baliac and Meredith Ii em 

exceed in g originnliiy." 

SPORT ROYAL, and Other Stories 
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